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HE Bosworth mansion house stood on a 

hill. It was a great house, and, as 
such, was looked up to by the more unpre- 
tentious dwellings in the village below. The 
only funny thing about the great house was, 
that the people who lived in it were not 
great people at all, that is, with one excep- 
tion. Blinkers, the in-door man, the butler, 
the chief factotum, was, in his own eyes, a 
very great person indeed, a person of vast 
importance; and, since it is at one’s own 
valuation that the world generally takes 
people, Blinkers was an important individual 
to the residents of Holworthy village, and, 
also, to the inhabitants of the mansion. 
These inhabitants, who were permitted to 
bask in the glory of Blinker’s presence, 
were Mr. Joseph Bosworth and his dove-like 
sister, Miss Patience. 

The lovely old house, with its kitchen- 
gardens and flower-gardens, its terraces and 
fountains, its wooded knolls and hidden 
dells, where sparkled and rippled a laughing 
brook, had been left to these two simple- 
natured, sweet-souled people by an old uncle. 
America had rewarded the ex-Englishman’s 


he found time to rest from his digging and 
delving, he had built him a house, and im- 
ported an English housekeeper and—Blink- 
ers, both of whom he had willed, with his 
other possessions, to these last representa- 
tives of his name. 

Blinkers considered he had a mission in 
the world, which was to keep up the dignity 
and grandeur of the old estate. The elder 
Bosworth had been a great advocate of form 
and ceremony, and, importing Blinkers, he 
had obtained as much of these two articles, 
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years of hard toil most generously, and when. 


BUTLER. 


augmented by a vast amount of pomposity 
and self-conceit, as could well be included in 
one piece of humanity. In order properly 
to perform his mission, Blinkers attempted 
to rule the inmates of the house with a rod 


.. of iron; he regulated the incomings and out- 


going, sanctioned no intimacies, no visits, 
unless with people of other great houses, 
and, above all, permitted about no poor 
relations. 

For ten years he had tried to make the 
great house on the hill a sort of huge glacier, 
which should keep at a respectful distance 
all common mortals not endowed with 
houses, estates, and—butlers. But the 
warm, sunny hearts of Mr. Joseph and his 
lovely, silver-haired sister, kept a steady 
stream of charity and human kindness, of 
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love and good-will to all men, trickling ever 
towards the valley below, so that the glacier 
never had avery firm foundation, and Blink- 
ers himself had to do a great deal of extra 
pufling and strutting, growling and frown- 
ing, to keep his dignity from being carried 
away by this same gentle stream. 

Quite at the end of the old house there 
was a shady, side-piazza, a cool, vine- 
wreathed porch, where, of a morning, any- 
one could gain easy access to dear Mr. 
Joseph, without ascending to the formidable 
front entrance, which Blinkers always jeal- 
ously guarded. 

Here, one lovely, June morning, sat Mr. 
Joseph and Miss Patience. His bald head 
shone as astray sunbeam lit upon it now and 
then, and his kindly eyes smiled out from 
under shaggy, gray brows, as he watched 
his sister slowly drawing a letter from its 
envelope, and looking up at him with a 
troubled pucker on her usually smooth brow, 
as she began to unfold it. 

The mail had been brought in at the 
breakfast-table, but, under the ever-present 
supervision of Blinkers, they had not dis- 
cussed its contents. When they first came 
to Holworthy, and into their grand house, 
they had stood somewhat in awe of Blinkers; 
and, to an outsider, it seemed perfectly ridic- 
ulous, the way in which these two gentle 
people managed to keep themselves and 
their affairs away frem him and his inter- 
ference. 

‘* Brother Joseph,” said Miss Patience. 
holding the unfolded letter in her hand, and 
drawing her wicker rocker nearer to her 
brother, ‘‘ you remember this is the week I 
expect that dear girl, Ruth Traverse, don’t 
you?” 

** Yes, yes; of course 1 do. What day?” 

*¢] can’t say what day, exactly. The poor 
child is so tired with the teaching and exam- 
inations and other things, that, I suppose, 
she can’t start right off the first day she is 
free. I told her not to stop for any summer 
sewing, but she’s such a proud little thing, 
she’ll not come till everything is finished and 
in order.” 

‘* Yes, she is a proud child, and no mis- 
take,” said Mr. Joseph. ‘‘ Gets that from 
her mother. Fine old family, hers; no bet- 
ter blood in the States. It’s a shame Trav- 
erse left them so poor. We’ve got enough 
for them beth; I wish they would come here 
to live, Patience.” 

** Kate would never do it; not while she 


can earn enough to take care of herself, 
And then, there is Blinkers, you know, 
Joseph; though I don’t feel that Ruth will 
mind him as we do. She’s so used to those 
rich relations of her mother’s; and people, 
generally, don’t seem to trouble about their 
servants as we do—now, do you think so, 
Joseph ?”” 

** No, I don’t know as they do. Blinkers 
is peculiar, Patience, a little peculiar, but 
good in his way, and Uncle Bosworth set 
great store by him. Is your letter from 
Ruth? ” 

‘* No; it’s from Lucy Chetford, she that 
was a Bosworth, and lives in Boston. She 
hasn’t written to me for years, and, I’m 
sure, I don’t know what’s to be done about 
it now.” 

About what—answering it ?”’ 

‘*' No; about her son. She wants to have 
him come up here and spend the summer 
with us. He’s kind of worn out with study 
and such things at college, and then, down 
near the end, she says he has fallen in love 
with some girl or other, whom she doesn’t 
want him tosee. As near as I can make 
out, she isn’t good enough for him, or some- 
thing, and she thinks, if he comes up here, 
he’ll forget her. You read the letter, broth- 
er Joseph.” 

‘‘Hm,” said Mr. Joseph, taking off his 
glasses and rubbing them, and handing back 
the letter, ‘‘as that is Lucy Chetford, I 
mistrust she means the girl hasn’t money 
enough for her son, or something like that. 
Well, well, let the fellow come. He used to 
be a bright enough boy; I saw him when | 
went down to the city two years ago; didn’t 
seem anything mean or shilly-shally about 
him then, and he was real polite to me, too. 
Send her word we’ll be glad to see him 
Patience.” 

“But I’ve asked Ruth to stay here all 
summer.’ 

‘* Well, the house is big enough for them 
both, I should think. I don’t know what 
Blinkers will say, though.” 

‘‘Norleither. I haven’t told him about 
Ruth yet. I mean she shall have that lovely 
blue room, Joseph, next to mine. Dear, 
unselfish child! she shall have the best we 
can give her. I must speak to him about 
her coming this very morning,” and Miss 
Patience looked quite firm and decided, and 
her Swiss cap-strings quivered with the shake 
she gave her head. 

As she began to gather up her work, 4 
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sudden racket was heard towards the front 
of the house, as if some one were sacrileg- 
iously lifting the great, brass knocker, 
which, with its dragon’s head, guarded that 
sacred portal. 

“Bless me! isn’t that the front door? 
It’s too early for callers. Now,I do hope 
Blinkers will not be unkind to anyone, es- 
pecially if it’s from the village. You know 
how he offended the new minister, last year. 
I'd better go in, I think, careless like, and 
see who it is,” and Miss Patience glided 
softly away, while Mr. Joseph settled his 
glasses anew on his nose, and took up yes- 
terday’s paper. 

While Miss Patience stopped a moment to 
sympathize with a sick pigeon which the 
gardener brought for her inspection, Blink- 
ers was unhooking the chains and shoving 
aside the bolts and throwing open the impos- 
ing doors of the great front entrance. 

Standing there, demurely waiting, was a 
trim, little figure, all golden brown in the 
morning sunlight—brown hair, brown eyes, 
brown dress, gloves and hat, the latter only 
relieved by a saucy, scarlet wing, that 
gleamed out from velvet folds, stylish brown 
umbrella, nicely rolled, neat little satchel, 
also brown. In fact, it was a very winsome 
somebody upon whom Blinkers glared, as he 
stood, in all the majesty of dress-coat and 
irreproachable linen on the threshold of his 
domain. He looked so grand that a sparkle 
of fun danced into the brown eyes gazing up 
at him, and an airy little voice said:— 

“Ah, good-morning, Blinkers. You took 
avery long time to open that door. Where 
are Miss Patience and Mr. Joseph ?”’ 

Now, Blinkers had so much voice, and he 
kept it so very far down, that it took him 
some time to raise enough to reply to this 
very audacious young person, who addressed 
him so lightly; a person who had walked 
there, evidently, for her boots were dusty. 
Finally, with an effort, he managed to 
say:— 

‘Beg pardon, miss, but Miss Patience 
does not receive so early in the day, and Mr. 
Joseph is engaged, Miss. 

Entirely a fiction of his own, they being 
only too willing to see anyone at any time. 

“Does not receive? Why, they are ex- 
pecting me!” 

“ Beg pardon, miss, but I know of no one 
as is expected;”” and Blinkers eyed suspi- 
ciously the small satchel. ‘‘ If, now, miss, 
you’ve anything to sell 


** Go at once and tell Miss Patience that 
Miss: Traverse is here, and show me in,”’ 
said this small lady, interrupting his flowing 
speech, while the brown eyes began to 
sparkle with something besides fun, as she 
stepped past Blinkers, and started to enter. 

**Beg pardon, miss; if you'll sit here,” 
pointing to a hall-chair, ‘‘I’ll take in your 
card;”’ and he held his silver waiter out to- 
wards Miss Traverse, who showed no inten- 
tion of sitting down, but who only surveyed 
Blinkers slowly, from the top of his bald 
head to the tips of his shiny shoes, sweeping 
her long eyelashes up and down, and then, 
tossing her little satchel onto the waiter, and 
carefully depositing her umbrella on top of 
that, with a laugh at his astonished visage, 
she began running down the long hall, 
calling :— 

‘Auntie, Auntie Patience, where are you? 
Is no one glad to see me?” 

Miss Patience told Mr. Joseph afterwards 
that she ‘‘ never was so struck aback in all 
her life, when she came in at the end door. 
There was the front door wide open, there 
was Blinkers standing stock-still, half way 
down the hall, holding those things, and 
there was pretty Ruth, paying no more at- 
tention to him than if he were not there; 
but, bless her heart! I was so glad to see 
her, I even forgot him myself for a few min- 
utes,’ she said, wiping her eyes. 

This was afterwards. At the time, she 
just gathered Ruth close into her arms, and 
made her feel herself welcome; and then; 
with quick hospitality, summoned house- 
keeper and chambermaid, and suggested— 
Miss Patience never ordered—that the blue 
room be made ready at once. 

“ Tell old Pomposity, there, to send to the 


_station for my trunks, please, auntie,”’ said 


Ruth, on her way up-stairs. 

‘* Hush, dearie; that is Uncle Bosworth’s 
Blinkers, you know.”’ 

‘*No, I didn’t know. I thought he was 
your Blinkers. He’s a great prig, anyway, 
and behaves as if he owned the whole place, 
and everyone in it.”’ 

‘‘That’s just about it, dear. And, some- 
times, I do feel almost afraid of him; but 
then, he is honest, and only a little peculiar, 
as your Uncle Joseph says.”’ 

‘You don’t expect me to be afraid of him, 
do you, auntie?” 

“Oh, no, dear. You just act as if the 
whole house and everything in it belonged 
to you. That will suit us. Are you tired? 
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Seems to me you don’t look so plump as you 
ought to.” 

** Yes, I am tired, auntie;’”’ and the eyes, 
that had looked so brave and full of fun, 
showed lids a trifle heavy, and the sweet 
mouth, when still, drooped at the corners 
with a pathetic curve, when no one was 
looking. ‘It is just sweet in you to ask me 
here, and I mean to be as happy as possible. 
What a lovely house it is, auntie! Howl 
shall rest! 

From the hour she came into the old 
house, the radiance of her presence seemed 
to fill every corner of it. The morning sun- 
light poured into rooms where sombre grand- 
eur had reigned before; the gardens were 
transported bodily into the house, and there 
bloomed afresh in the antique vases and 
quaint glasses that had never been put to 
such uses before. One morning, a few days 
after her arrival, she had just come in with 
a large basket overflowing with roses. 

‘¢ Nothing but roses this morning, auntie,” 
she exclaimed, as she poured them out on 
the black marble stand in the front hall, and 
let the sweet, morning air wander over them, 
and blow the pretty, brown curls all about 
her face, while she exulted in their wealth 
of color and perfume. 

Dear Miss Patience trotted about after 
her, as, taking up one or two sprays at a 
time, with a caressing touch, as only those 
take flowers who love them, she scattered 
them here and there. A vivid group of 
cloth-of-gold in a dark corner; here a mass 
of rich crimson, so placed that the dark- 
green velvet of the window draperies formed 
their background. 

‘* Now, where shall I put my own roses, 
my sweetest of all, my blush-roses, auntie? ”’ 

‘‘Anywhere you like, child; but you must 
carry some up-stairs thi. morning. Our 
company comes to-day, our young man. 
I’m half sorry, we were having such nice 
times together.”’ 

‘*‘ Who did you say he was, auntie ? Some- 
thing interrupted just as you began, last 
night. There’s some story about him, I 
believe. {s he a blighted being, auntie—a 
young man with a heart, with affairs? I 
dote on blighted beings. Don’t tell me he 
is only a common mortal, who is tired, like 
me.”’ 


“Saucy child! how could you guess? 


That is the very thing. His mother wrote 
to me that he was in love with some- 
body 


‘“‘ His mother wrote! Then he is a youth, 
an infant, perhaps?” 

‘* No, Ruthie; he’s a collegian, or was. 
This was his last year, and his mother wrote 
to have us ask him up here, where he could 
be quiet and get rested.” 

“Oh, yes; they are always weary—these 
college youths. And the fair damsel—are 
you to ask her here, too? What a house- 
hold! How could you, Aunt Patience?” 

‘‘ Bless you! no, child. That is the very 
thing. He is to come here to get away from 
her. It seems his folks don’t want him to 
marry her; she isn’t nice enough, or hasn’t 
money enough, or something; and so we 
have asked him here for all summer, and he 
is coming.” 

‘*Obedient youth! And he comes at his 
mamma’s request. What a sweet child he 
must be! I shall take him under my own 
special protection.”’ 

** You don’t know Lucy Chetford, Ruth, 
or you wouldn’t laugh at his minding his 
mother. She’s one of the kind people have 
to mind, whether or no.”’ 

While Miss Patience had been talking, 
Ruth had stood in front of one of the tall, 
crystal vases that guarded each side of the 
fireplace, idly putting in a rose here, or a 
bud there, with a laugh in her eyes and on 
her lips, and a pink flush on her cheeks that 
matched the roses, the dear blush-roses, in 
her hands. When Miss Patience said that 
name of Chetford, quick as a flash the color 
flew away, all the happiness went out from 
the brown eyes, all the smiles left the pretty 
mouth. Crushing the mass of roses close 
between her palms, in a steady voice, for 
right brave was this wee lady, she said:— 

‘* What did you say was the name of this 
gentleman ?”’ 

‘** Philip—Philip Chetford. He’s a distant 
cousin of ours on the Bosworth side. Why, 
what have you done to your roses? You 
are jamming them, and you’ve none left for 
up-stairs.”’ 

‘* You had better get some fresh ones for 
his room, Aunt Patience, or some bachelor’s 
buttons, perhaps. No, these are withered 
roses, crushed roses,’ and then the voice 
was almost a sob. 

Straight across the room she walked, tear- 
ing the roses as she went, and pulling at 
something on her finger, a ring, a simple 
ring, only a plain, broad band, with some 
engraving on the inner side, but it came off 
with a little wrench, and roses and ring, with 
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one toss, flew out of the window, down, 
down amongst the passion-vines that twined 
about the columns of the porch. 

Miss Patience went away then, and she 
saw nothing amiss. Slowly Ruth turned 
and went up-stairs, up to the pretty room 
that had seemed such a cradle of rest and 
luxury for her, the tired, young girl, who 
was fighting bravely, as many another, the 
battle against poverty; fighting it single- 
handed, sweetly and purely, losing not a 
fragment of her daintiness, nor of her high- 
bred, old family grace. Every breath of 
happiness came as a blessing. When hap- 
piness is rare, a little counts for much to 
thankful hearts. When into her life came 
the glory of loving and of being loved, she 
had taken it simply and gratefully. Some- 
times she had wondered, as pure-hearted 
girls will, that Philip Chetford should care 
for her, only her, Ruth Traverse, the girl 
who must labor for herself; but he had 
seemed so true and strong and generous, so 
gentle and unselfish, that there had been no 
shadow in the sunlight of her happiness. 
She had wondered a little, too, when no word 
came to her from his own people, of whom, 
however, he rarely spoke; but, as it was a 
recent joy, this engagement, of which the 
plain ring had been the symbol, there had 
scarce been time for doubt or questionings 
to finda place. True, she had missed her 
letters since Commencement, and this had 
made the pathetic curve to the pretty mouth, 
which suggested weariness to Aunt Patience 
when she first came. 

Now, with her head laid on her folded 
arms, all the sunlight jealously shut out—for 
sunshine is prying when girls have heart- 
aches—pretty Ruth battled with this new 
trouble. She had the universal feminine 
refuge, a headache, when the luncheon-bell 
rang, and asked to be left to herself; but 
just before dinner, an hour or two before the 
evening train was due, there emerged from 
the darkened chamber a little creature all 
sparkle and light. Like a bit of the summer 
sky she looked in that fluffy, blue organdie, 
all puffs and ruffles and lace; the pretty, 
brown hair was piled high on her head, 
which made her carry herself quite regally; 
her cheeks were rather too crimson, and her 
eyes were rather bright, but she “ always 
looked that way after a headache,” she told 
Miss Patience. 

At dinner she chattered and laughed, pet- 
ted Mr. Joseph, told bright little stories, 


ordered Blinkers about, and when he obeyed, 
though with a poor grace, rewarded him 
with such a smile that even his frozen old 
face thawed intoa semblance of good-nature. 
At dessert, after Blinkers had left, Miss 
Patience said:— 

‘*T am, really, very sorry, but your Uncle 
Joseph and myself have to go down in the 
village «directly after dinner, Ruth. Now, 1 
haven’t had time to tell Blinkers much 
about Philip’s coming, and you know, Ruth, 
he’s not always pleasant to strangers, un- 
less—well 

‘** Unless they come in a gold chariot with 
fore-runners and behind-runners,”’ interrupt- 
ed Ruth. ‘‘ Yes, I have experienced his 
icy receptions. But sha’n’t you send to the 
station for this Mr. Chetford? I should not 
think such a tired young man ought to 
walk.” 

‘* We are going to tryand get there in time 
to meet him; but, if we shouldn’t—I don’t 
see but that he will have to walk. James 
must drive us, and Blinkers might go for 
him in the pheton.”’ 

‘¢ Blinkers does not like the phzeton. It’s 
not large enough for him,” said Mr. Joseph. 
** He would not do it.” 

‘Not if you ordered him, Uncle Jo- 
seph ?” 

‘Bless you, child! I never order him. 
Ha, ha! He orders me. He hasn’t minded 
anyone in the last ten years as he has you 
since you came. Tell you what, little girl, 
you'll have tocome here and live, to save us 
from Blinkers, or it will end in his being 
master, and we servants; no joking about it. 
Well, we had better be off, Patience.” 

** Yes; and, if the young man comes, you 
see to him, Ruth. Mrs. Saunders will show 
him his room, and, Blinkers ’—turning to 
him as he held the door open for her to go 
out—*‘ you will see about serving dinner for 
him.” 

**Couldn’t very well keep dinner over, 
ma’am. Give him cold supper, ma’am.” 

*¢ But I think he will need dinner. How- 
ever 

‘“A cold supper will do very well, auntie. 
Doubtless the youvg man is delicate,” and 
Ruth’s eyes gleamed. ‘ Heart troubles 
affect the appetite, I’ve heard.” 

‘* Was that why you ate so little dinner, 
Ruth?” And Uncle Joseph pinched her 
cheeks as they went down the steps. 

Now, Miss Traverse had a scheme in her 
little head. Well she knew the sober old 
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grays, under James’s driving, and the long 
stop they would make in the village, would 
never reach the station in time to meet the 
train, and she was only too glad to have the 
opportunity of seeing this fine young man, 
this mother’s darling, first, herself. Her 
heart was full of bitterness against him, 
now, for how could he go away and never 
send her word? Come, as he was bid, to 
this quiet, old place on purpose to forget 
her—her, whom he had promised so to love. 
Well, he should have a chance to forget her 
or to remember her, one or the other. 

It was a very pretty picture she made as 
she sat on the porch, when the whistle of 
the engine was heard echoing among the 
hills, and the evening train came slowly toa 
stop at Holworthy Station. Some twenty 
minutes later, a tall, lithe figure came swing- 
ing up the driveway towards the front en- 
trance. He was whistling as he walked, 
this goodly young man, and he carried his 
tourist satchel swung on a cane over his 
shoulder. Ruth’s heart gave one little 


bound as she saw how happy and comfort- 
able he looked. 

‘¢T beg your pardon,” and off came his 
hat with the well-known grace, “can you 


tell me if Mr. Joseph Bosworth lives 
Ruth, my darling, by all that’s fortunate! 
How came you here ?’’ and he bounded up 
the last steps toward her. 

‘¢ Evidently, there is some mistake;’’ and 
Ruth looked him steadily and squarely in 
the face. ‘‘ Were you asking for Mr. Bos- 
worth? Yes; he lives here.”’ 

She did not rise; she lazily swung her 
large, gold-colored fan to and fro, and looked 
at him. 

‘“‘ Hang Mr. Bosworth! Ruth, what does 
this mean? Are you not glad ’’—— 

‘¢T should not like to hang Mr. Bosworth. 
He is my uncle, and a very nice person. I 
am Miss Traverse, his niece, whom you 
seem to think you know. Did you wish to 
see Mr. Bosworth ?”’ 

“*Ye-es, I did wish—the truth is—I was 
coming here—— My mother—Ruth, is this 
a joke? For Heaven’s sake, explain!” 

‘¢On the contrary, you must explain your- 
self. I am forced to ask you three ques- 
tions; everyone who comes to this house has 
to answer them, to satisfy the real master of 
the house, who is Mr. Bosworth’s butler. 
Are you a poor relation? Have you any- 
thing to sell?’ with a glance at his satchel, 
“or are you, perhaps, a tramp?” 


Young Mr. Chetford, elegant and aristo- 
cratic looking, though a trifle dusty from 
traveling and walking, gazed at this lovely 
little nymph in blue and gold with utter as- 
tonishment. Surely she was his own, his 
darling Ruth. Was she out of her head? 
‘How came she here? He could only look at 
her, silent through wonder. 

see,’ she went on, ‘like the old 
fairy story, there are several doors for dif- 
ferent sorts of people. This one here is for 
grand people, very grand; the first one 
round the corner is for ordinary visitors and 
poor relations; the next ”—— 

“By what one do you generally enter 
yourself?” interrupted the young man, “ if 
I may be so presumptuous.”’ 

“*T came in first by this one, but it was a 
great mistake. I am a poor relation myself. 
But you mentioned your mother, I think. 
Can this be Mr. Chetford ? ”’ 

am Mr. Chetford—Philip Chet- 
ford, as you very well know. If you are a 
poor relation, Ruth, so am I, for you and I, 
dear 

‘¢ Oh, I beg your pardon,’ and she waved 
him back as he started once more towards 
her, ‘‘ you are expected then. The ‘ weary 
and worn young man’ from Boston; the 
young man who had some affection of the 
heart, from which he was to be cured in this 
quiet retreat. Then you must enter here, 
of course, where all great people come in. 
Blinkers,’ and she summoned him with her 
clear, cold-voice, from his office behind the 
stairs, this is Mr. Chetford, whom Miss 
Patience mentioned. Show him his room;” 
and, with a stately little bow, she turned 
and walked away to the end of the porch. 

It was not a ‘“‘ weary and worn young 
man,”’ but it was a very perplexed young 
man who followed Blinkers’ portly form up- 
stairs. He had come here to please his 
mother for a little while; he knew she had 
expectations in regard to the future bestowal 
of this fine, old property, though he was 
little exercised by that himself, having 4 
goodly inheritance of his own from his 
father. Of course, he knew—she had let 
him see very plainly—her objections to his 
future marriage with Ruth, but they troubled 
him very little, for overcome them he would, 
or else marry without her consent Of her 
letter to Miss Patience he knew nothing. 

‘“‘ Is that young lady Miss Traverse?” he 
asked of Blinkers, as that*worthy turned to 
leave him. 
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‘‘ Miss Ruth Traverse, sir; yes, sir; from 
Massachusetts, sir. Anything else?” 

“No. Where is Mr. Bosworth ?” 

“‘ Gone to the village, sir. Expected to be 
back in time to meet you, sir; sorry you had 
to walk, sir.” 

Blinkers appreciated the elegance of Mr. 
Chetford’s traveling arrangements, and, 
scenting possible tips afar off, was not slow 
to make himself agreeable. Blinkers had a 
sordid soul. 

Now began strange times in the Bosworth 
mansion. Something was amiss—that Mr. 
Joseph and Miss Patience could plainly see; 
but, being unable to solve the mystery, they 
only devoted themselves to being sweeter 
and kinder to everyone, and to making mat- 
ters werse by striving constantly to throw 
the young people together. The young gen- 
tleman of the household was not a very 
cheerful addition, for he spent his time, in- 
doors, in glaring at Ruth, only occasionally 
ejaculating some monosyllabic answer to 
some question, and out of doors, he became 
a veritable tramp, spending whole days in 
the woods and on the hills, coming back 
dusty and tired and crosser than ever, to find 
Ruth sitting smiling, in a most ravishing 
toilet, always with some saucy word of greet- 
ing, but ever ignoring any previous acquaint- 
ance or friendship. 

Ruth was alarmingly bright and witty and 
entertaining, that is, in the presence of the 
family; the blue room, next Miss Patience’s, 
might have told some queer stories, but it 
never did. Once, Blinkers found her crying 
in the grape arbor, down at the end of the 
garden; and, with his usual supervision of 
all the affairs of the household, told Miss 
Patience. 
thought Blinkers, himself, must have been 
trying Ruth’s soul, as he so often did hers, 
and went to smooth over matters with her, 
in such a simple, nonsensical way, that Ruth 
burst out laughing, and so that rainy spell 
was broken. 

Repeatedly Philip Chetford tried to speak 
to Ruth alone, but she always so contrived 
that some one, Mr. Joseph, Miss Patience, 
or even Blinkers, should serve as a barricade 
against such efforts. 

Once, ignoring the presence of the last- 
mentioned individual, who was surveying 
the world from near the front entrance, 
Which, being obliged to have open at all 
hours since Ruth’s coming, he still jealously 
guarded, young Chetford strode down upon 


She, good soul, immediately’ 


Ruth, who was feeding the pigeons from the 
balcony railing, and demanded, in most 
tragic accents, what she had done with the 
mate to that, holding forth his hand, on 
which gleamed a ring, the exact counterpart 
of the one she had wern when she first 
came. The tell-tale color flashed over face 
and throat and brow, but she held herself 
still by a tight clutching of the rail near, and 
said, mockingly as ever:— 

‘Why will you persist in these nonsensi- 
cal conundrums, Mr. Chetford? You must, 
lie awake nights to think upfreshones. Oh, 
what very bad, bad manners!” as, with a 
muttered ejaculation, he turned on his. heel 
and stamped angrily away. 

No one noticed that Blinkers overheard 
this dialogue. 


“‘T think, brother Joseph, I had better 
speak to Philip about his troubles,’’. Miss. 
Patience said, one morning, as they were 
taking their usual outing on the side porch, 
some days after this. ‘I asked Ruth if she 
couldn’t find out what was amiss with: him, 
but—dear me! they don’t seem to get along 
together at all; worse than fire and water. 
Now I think they are both nice, don’t. you, 
Joseph 

“Nice,” said Mr. Joseph, “‘ but queer. 
Yes, I guess you had better talk with him, 
Patience. Had another letter from his 
mother, did you say?” 

‘*Yes. She wants to know how he seems; 
says he doesn’t write her at all. Well, now 
I don’t exactly like to tell her he’s cross and 
out of sorts most of the time, because, some- 
times, he’s as pleasant as need be tome. I 
do believe, after all, he. don’t like Ruth’s 
being here. Perhaps she reminds him of 
the other one his mother told about.” 

** Well, Ruth’s going to stay, anyway; so 
he will have to make the best of her. That 
little girl shall have this place some day, 
Patience, sure as my name’s Joseph Bos- 
worth.” 

‘** So she shall, Joseph. I don’t know how 
we could do better. Why, there’s Philip, 
now! What does he want, I wonder?” 

A bright idea had suddenly occurred to 
Mr. Chetford that morning. It is needless 
to say that he spent all his wakeful hours in 
pondering on this vexed question of the 
change in Ruth, and his own inability to 
counteract it. Suddenly, he remembered 
the phrase she had used that first night, “A 
young man with some affection of the 
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heart.”” What did it mean? Then he re- 
membered his mother had written to Miss 
Patience, and, also, he reflected, women 
always kept their letters and showed them 
to each other, and that was why he came 
tramping back at such a rate, straight across 
the lawn to where Miss Patience was sit- 
ting. She, good soul, trotted cheerfully 
away to get the letters, glad enough to have 
him take the initiative himself. While she 
was gone, Ruth came down, and, refusing 
the seat Philip offered her, drew a low 
cushion close by Mr. Bosworth, and, leaning 
her pretty head against the arm of his chair, 
in a way particularly aggravating to Mr. 
Chetford, began to read aloud the morning 
paper to her uncle. 

Miss Patience was gone some time, and 
the young man fretted and chafed, but held 
his ground. When, finally, she did come 
back, her face was all puckers and wrinkles, 
and the dear little lady looked half ready to 
cry. 
““ Why, Aunt Patience, what is the mat- 
ter?’’ and Ruth sprang towards her. 

** Well, I can’t help it,”’ Miss Patience half 
sobbed. ‘I do think Blinkers is too aggra- 
vating altogether. Here are your letters, 
Philip,” tugging at some envelopes in a 
little basket on her arm, and, finally, giving 
him basket and all in her agitation. ‘* You 
know my passion-vines on the front porch, 
Ruth.” 

** Yes, dear. What about them ?”’ 

‘* Matter enough! You know you threw 
out a lot of roses from the window there 
one day—the morning Philip was coming? 
Don’t you remember? You said I might 
get the flowers for his room myself, and you 
just threw those roses as far as you could.” 

‘Yes,’ said Ruth, softly. ‘‘ Let’s go in 
and talk about it, auntie.”’ 

** No, I say, tell about it here,’ almost 
shouted Philip, who had been diligently 
reading, and who thought he saw light 
ahead. ‘ Don’t you say so, Mr. Joseph ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Patience, let’s have it now.”’ 

‘¢ Well,’ went on Miss Patience, still wip- 
ing her eyes, ‘‘those withered flowers did 
show a little as one came up the driveway, 
and Blinkers saw them, but I told him they 
could not be pulled out without hurting the 
passion-vines; but he must fuss and fuss 
about that one, little, miserable bunch of 
dried sticks and leaves—as if we were not as 
neat as a row of pins here all the time—and 
this morning he set James to clean it up, 
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and—oh, dear! he ruined my vines, those 
beautiful passion-vines I brought from the 
old house, Joseph.”’ 

Miss Patience gave another little sob, and 
looked about for her basket and a fresh 
handkerchief. 

Upon this tableau vivant enters, at the 
moment, Blinkers, solemn, owl-like, and 
pompous. 

‘Now, Blinkers,” began Mr. Joseph. 

now, Blinkers,’’ said Miss Pa- 
tience. 

But Blinkers, with that exaggerated air of 
deference he always assumed when he was 
particularly determined to have his own 
way, looked at no one in particular, but ad- 
vanced towards Mr. Chetford. 

‘* Beg pardon, sir,’? he began, “but I 
heard you asking, the other day, sir, for a 
ring like the one you wear, sir. Here it is, 
sir. Found it among those flowers and 
things behind the passion-vines, Mister 
Joseph.”’ 

‘Oh, my ring!” cried Ruth, with a little 
start, and then stopping short, angry at her 
forgetfulness. 

“Oh, it is your ring, is it, Miss Trav- 
erse? Then, perhaps, you will have the 
goodness to put it on. Blinkers, you are a 
brick! No, you don’t!” to Ruth, as she 
turned to slip past him into the house. 

Gently, but firmly, he held her there, be- 
fore them all, and put the ring back on her 
finger. To tell the truth, she did not much 
object; it had been weary work, this pre- 
tence, for two long weeks. Lovely summer 
days did not suit with heartaches, and hers 
had been so sorry under all her laughing 
ways and merry words. 

Then it all came out. With a blush, of 
which he was not ashamed, the young man 
passed over lightly his mother’s mercenary 
words, stopped Ruth’s lips with a kiss when 
she would have spoken, only telling her she 
had a right to be hurt, but she had punished 
him badly for another’s fault. 

** Miss Patience, I'll resuscitate your pas- 
sion-vines with my last breath,” he said to 
that lady, who was laughing and crying at 
once for pure joy. She did like love-stories, 
that gentle Miss Patience. ‘And as for 
Blinkers, I shall bless him all my life. He 
is a glorious old meddler.” 

And I, too,”’ said Ruth, shyly. 

‘* Well, well,” said Mr. Joseph, who was 4 
little slow at taking things in, but not slow 
in arriving at conclusions, “‘ you all seem to 
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have made a great fuss about nothing. 
Here vou have been fighting shy of each 
other for two weeks, when there wasn’t a 
bit of use in it; and there’s Lucy Chetford, 
your mother, fretting because Ruth wasn’t 
rich enough, when all we’ve got, Patience 
and me, is going to her some day, and, after 
ali, it took Blinkers to set you straight. 
Let me tell you, though, young man,” and 
Uncle Joseph looked, actually, quite fierce, 
“if you, you yourself, had been troubled by 
any of those same doubts as your mother, I 
would have kicked you out of the house, sir. 
This little girl is worth enough in her own 
sweet self, for any poor, miserable man that 
ever was born. Well, the sooner you fix 
things and come here to live, the better it 
will be for all of us. We are about tired of 
being under Blinkers, and would rather try 


it under you for a while. Shake hands, 
Chetford. I’m glad it is all right;” and Mr. 
Joseph mopped his face after the longest 
speech he had made for years. 

If anyone thinks Blinkers retired into the 
background when the new regime was en- 
tered upon the next year, he would have 
been undeceived by one more visit to the 
Bosworth mansion. Having once been of 
use by bringing about this delightful state of 
affairs (it turned out that he had watched 
Ruth throw away her ring), he became more 
conceited than ever, and Mr. Joseph has 
been known to say that the only difference 
that had been made in the great house on 
the hill by the new arrivals was, that now 
there were four people to mind Blinkers. 
where there used to be but two. 


LEGEND OF A RUNAWAY LAKE. 


BY HILAND J. DODGE. ~ 


HERE is scarcely a more beautiful val- 
ley in all New England than that of 
Black River, in the easterly part of Vermont. 
The scenery about the lakes near its head is 
said by many to be unsurpassed. Rising 
among the Green Mountains, near the north- 
erly part of Shrewsbury or Plymouth, it takes 
a south-easterly course, and finally unites 
with the Connecticut nearly opposite Charles- 
town, New Hampshire. A more delightful 
drive can hardly be found than along its 
banks. Five or six neat, thrifty, enterpris- 
ing villages testify, also, to its worth for 
mill powers, and to the productiveness of the 
soil on its borders. All along its whole 
course the eye is delighted with the bread 
and fertile meadows, and the beautiful 
white cottages, or larger and more elegant” 
mansions of the farmers; with the hills on- 
either hand, sometimes round-topped and 
thickly-wooded, with occasionally a richly- 
cultivated opening, adorned by the modest 
castle of its industrious owner, sometimes 
rising sharp and rugged like an Alpine peak, 
covered with a young growth of white birch, 
interspersed here and there with spruce and 
hemlock, and almost making the valley seem 
dark and narrow beneath; and above all, 
With the river itself, dark and turbid, as its 


name indicates, flowing now calmly and 
smoothly past the verdant meadows, now 
pouring in thunder tones over some high 
mill-dam or anon rushing and seething down 
some rocky chasm. 

A lake of several miles in extent is said to 
have once occupied a large portion of this 
valley, a few miles below the source of the 
river, and below the two small lakes near its 
head. Geological researches a few years 
since discovered remains of a terrace where 
once the waters of the lake dashed against 
the hillside; and a little south of Duttons- 
ville, in the town of Cavendish, where the 
outlet of the lake was supposed to be, indis- 
putable proofs are said to have been found 
that a considerable stream of water once 
flowed away from here towards the south. 
But this defunct lake is now far above the 
river, which here, or near here, forms a tum- 


‘bling cataract and runs away to the east. 


Three large and flourishing villages, teeming 
with all the bustle and gayety of life, are 
situated at intervals of one and three and one- 
half miles apart, in that very portion of the 
valley thought to have been once covered by 
this watery gem. 

In my youth, which was spent not far from 
here, I once heard a strange legend concern- 
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ing the cause of this great natural transform- 
ation. It was told me by an old man, the 
earliest settler in all this region. His axe 
had leveled the first tree ever felled here by 
the hand of man. More than eighty winters 
had whitened his straggling locks and fur- 
rowed his venerable brow. He had long 
ceased to labor, leaving his farm to his eldest 
son, then a man of middle age; and in the 
warm spring and summer days he used to sit 
on a rustic bench, under a huge oak tree in 
front of his house, his wrinkled chin resting 
on his crooked staff, and remain thus by the 
hour; or, if any one chanced to stop, he was 
never wearied of telling them stories of his 
younger days, of which he seemed to have an 
inexhaustiblefund. His house, low, rude and 
old-fashioned, stood en a kind of eminence, 
more prominent than most others. 

It was here, then, he loved to sit. Worthy 
old pioneer! How well I remember his 
long, thin locks of hoary hair, and his rough, 
sharp but kindly features often lit up by 
a true story-teller’s smile! But ah, how 
changed are all things now! The old house, 
too, has disappeared, and a new one, larger 
and more elegant, stands in its place. Anew 
picket fence encloses the front yard, and a 
smooth gravel walk leads up to the door. 
In short, but one token of former days now 
remains. Thisis the old oak. This still de- 
fies time and change. It is a connecting 
link, as it were, to the past, and its huge, 
wide-spreading branches, towering aloft like 
the arms of some mighty giant, and furnish- 
ing a deep, cool shade beneath, almost seem 
to sway in mockery and derision of human 
mortality. 

It was on his favorite seat beneath the 
oak that I found the old man one pleasant 
day, as I was returning from a fishing excur- 
sion among the neighboring hills, and I 
stopped, as I had often done before, to hear 
his curious stories and enjoy the refreshing 
shade of the old tree. 

‘Rather a small catch, my boy,’? said he, 
remarking my fish; ‘“‘not quite like the 
strings the boys used to bring in forty years 
ago. But times are all changed,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Fifty-five—let me see—yes, more 
than sixty years ago, when I first came here, 
not so much as a log cabin—no, not even a 
clearin’ could be seen from here; but great- 
er changes than that took place in this ’ere 
valley a few hundred years ago, if what I once 
heard is true.”’ 


My curiosity was instantly aroused; so, 
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after making some commonplace reply to the 
old man’s first remark, I seated myself on the 
grass at his feet to hear the expected story, 

‘* When I fust come to these parts,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ there was a kind of mungrelum, half- 
breed Injun used to come along hunting or 
fishing once in a while, and, as he appeared 
to be aharmless kind of chap, I used to keep 
him over night. He allers left game or furs 
enough to pay well for his lodgin’ and break- 
fust, and besides, I used to larn a good 
many curus things of the droll scamp. He 
never had many words to throw away, but 
sometimes he would tell a story in his dew- 
sid queer way, which would really make your 
blood tingle. 

‘*T shall never forget one he told the 
last time he was here. It was over fifty 
years ago. He was pretty old then, and was 
on his way, he said, somewhere te the north. 
Poor fellow! I never heard anything of him 
afterwards. He probably died in the woods, 
or joined his red brethren further west, but 
I never saw anybody as knew. This story of 
his was a kind of tradition about a lake, 
which he said used to be right here in this 
’ere valley, 1 can’t tell how many hundred 
years ago. The story had been handed down 
from generation to generation among the 
Injuns, in their droll way of keeping histo- 
ries, till at last he told it to me, and I s’pose 
likely I’m about the fust white man who ever 
heard it.”’ 

The story which the old man related was 
in substance as follows :— 

The precise time when this lake existed is 
uncertain, but it must have been many cen- 
turies before the discovery of America by 
Columbus; for no traces of its being can 
now be seen by mere casual observation. 
The outlet was near the southeastern extrem- 
ity. A few miles below on this stream was 
situated a large and powerful Indian village, 
and at about the same distance from the 
north-easterly shore was another village, sep- 
arated from the first by a long, high range of 
hills. Between these two tribes had long 
raged a fierce and deadly hostility. The 
Pictomokes of the northern territory were 
not so numerous and powerful as their ene- 
mies at the south, the Wantastaquets; but 
they were more artful, cunning and savage. 
The prisoners who fell into their hands were 
sometimes tortured to death in the most 
brutal manner, and what they lacked in 
numbers was usually overbalanced by some 
cute stratagem. 
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The lake was mostly encompassed by high 
hills, rising abruptly from the shore. It was 
replenished by a stream from the two small- 
er lakes or ponds further to the north or 
west. At the easternmost extremity was a 
narrow bed of dark-colored rocks, which, to 
the Indians, were objects of supreme venera- 
tion and superstitious dread. On one of 
these rocks, which rose high and slender like 
some monumental pile, they believed that 
the Great Spirit always sat when a terrific 
storm was raging, and to be near this spot 
at such times would be certain death. When 
threatened with misfortune, or when game 
was scarce, they would assemble here to 
make burnt offerings and long invocations to 
appease his displeasure, or to beseech him 
to replenish the forest. Below these rocks 
was a deep, dark chasm, narrow at first but 
gradually expanding as it receded. 

The possession of the lake had long been 
contested between the two tribes. Being 
nearly equidistant from its shores, each 
claimed the sole right to its waters. They 
had once left the question to a great sachem 
of the Kanopees, a large tribe further north; 
but he had decided in favor of the Picto- 
mokes, and by this decision the Wantasta- 
quets would not abide. They believed the 
Kanopees to be in league with the Picto- 
mokes, to render such a decision, and hence- 
forth made war against the latter tribe with 
increased viger. 

For along time no important advantage 
was gained on either side. Wearied at 
length with desultory raids and petty skir- 
mishing, the Wantastaquets fitted out a large 
expedition, and set forth for the Pictomoke 
village, determimed to conquer them by one 
fell coup, when they trusted that no further 
resistance would be offered by them or the 
Kanopees, and that the lake would remain in 
their undisturbed possession. They had 
not fully calculated, however, on the cun- 
ning of their foes. Their every plan and 
movement was almost instantly reported to 
the chief of the Pictomokes by some of his 
subtle scouts or spies. No sooner had the 
Wantastaquets proceeded a few miles on their 
expedition, than a lurking band of the Picto- 
mokes made a descent upon their village, 
which was left poorly guarded, and after 
plundering and burning a large portion, cap- 
tured and carried off the only daughter of the 
chief, the fame of whose beauty had resound- 
ed far and near, and who was almost idolized 


_ by her warlike and powerful parent. 


The consternation which this event caused 
among the Wantastaquets may well be imag- 
ined. The rage of Onemo the chief was only 
equaled by his fear and anxiety for the life 
and safety of his daughter. With a chosen 
band of his fiercest and bravest warriors he 
hotly pursued the retreating Pictomokes; 
but in vain, for they had carefully secured a 
safe retreat to their own village. This One- 
mo speedily environed with all his ferces. 

Every preparation was soon made for the 
projected onslaught. Onemo himself, at the 
head of a large body of his bravest warriors, 
finally began to move forward to make the 
attack. As they advanced nearer and near- 
er, however, towards the Pictomoke village, 
a scene met their view which caused Onemo 
to command an instantaneous halt. Bound 
to a tree, and surrounded by a large pile of 
fagots, he beheld Naomi, his captive daugh- 
ter, and on three sides of the tree the Picto- 
mokes were capering in fiendish merriment, 
waving torches in their hands, with which 
they signified their intention to light the 
pile if he made any further advance. 

Half dismayed at this agonizing sight, 
Onemo dared proceed no further, and was 
sorely perplexed to decide what course next 
to pursue. If he advanced, his daughter 
would suffer a horrible death before he could 
rescue her; and if he retreated, he must still 
leave her in the hands-of his merciless foe, 
and, besides, relinquish all his cherished 
hopes of conquest and glory. 

While thus in doubt, he was suddenly 
attacked in the rear by a small body of Kan- 
opees, who had allied themselves to the Pic- 
tomokes, and for a time the Wantastaquets 
were put in dire confusion. Seeing this, the 
Pictomokes sallied out in large numbers, and 
the Wantastaquets, though partially recov- 
ered from their surprise, were obliged, after 
a heavy loss, to withdraw to a safe distance. 
Elated at their success, the allied tribes 
would fain have driven the Wantastaquets 
beyond their borders; but their united forces 
were still inferior in numbers to their south- 
ern foes. 

Knowing his superior strength, Onemo, 
not daring to endanger the safety of Naomi 
by an open attack, reselved to besiege the 
village, and, if possible, rescue his daughter 
from their hands in the night by some adroit 
stratagem. For many weeks he kept the 
village closely invested, but all his efforts to 
recapture Naomi were fruitless. He was each 
time outwitted by the superior cunning and 
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unceasing vigilance of Uray, chief of the 
Pictomokes. 

Uray, struck with the great beauty of his 
prisoner, had been deeply enamored by her 
from the first. He kept her closely guarded 
in his own pavilion, near the centre of the 
village, which he had caused to be sumptu- 
ously furnished with couches of the rarest 
and softest furs, and the whole interior te be 
ornamented with strings of wampum and a 
multitude of grotesque devices. She was 
separated from the front half of the pavilion 
by a partition of skins, sewed together and 
decorated in a similar manner, and she was 
never allowed to leave the sight of the two 
old squaws, her attendants. The front of 
the pavilion was still occupied by Uray him- 
self, and a guard was constantly kept on the 
outside. 

At length, however, Onemo determined to 
make an attempt for her rescue, attended 
with nosmall hazard. Taking twenty-five of 
his bravest warriors in the dead of night, he 
fell upon and despatched a small bedy of the 
Pictomokes left to guard the outposts, which, 
creating no further disturbance, they entered 
the village and proceeded in bands of two or 
three towards the pavilion of the chief. 
This they had all nearly reached, when the 
guard, who had been asleep, roused up and 
gave the alarm. The next instant a shaft 
from the bow of Onemo silenced his whoop 
forever; but too late, for the greatest confu- 
sion quickly spread through the village. 
Uray rushed forth, and the excited Picto- 
mokes began to run wildly from the wig- 
wams on all sides. The night was hideous 
with their yells of rage and vengeance. The 
Wantastaquets were obliged, of course, to 
fly for their lives, without having accom- 
plished their purpose. In their flight, how- 
ever, they were hotly pursued by Uray, and, 
so eager was he in the chase, that he became 
separated from his followers, and, catching 
his foot in the root of a tree, was thrown to 
the earth, where he was speedily overcome 
and taken prisoner by Onemo and a small 
band of Wantastaquets, which had been 
lurking near the outskirts of the village to 
aid in the enterprise for the rescue of 
Naomi. 

Onemo was greatly elated. He now hoped 
te make some favorable terms with his ad- 
versary. But the Pictomokes were in the 
greatest rage and confusion. Thinking 


Uray had been killed, they dragged forth 
Naomi to put her to death. The whole air 
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resounded with their fiendish yells. Uray, 
who rightly guessed at the cause of this con- 
tinued uproar, was in the greatest anguish 
for her safety. Begging to see Onemo, he 
told him the cause of this continued tumult. 
Onemo’s fear and anxiety were no less than 
his own. Calling for one of the Pictomokes 
who had been captured in some skirmish, he 
had him instantly despatched with a message 
from Uray to keep Naomi unharmed. Naomi 
had already been bound to a stake, and the 
fire, which had been lighted, was rapidly 
nearing her body, while her enemies were 
leaping wildly and gleefully about, ready to 
inflict additional tortures. Into the midst of 
this scene rushed the messenger of Uray and 
Onemo, who scattered the burning fagots on 
all sides, and, cutting the thongs which 
bound the captive, led her back to the pavil- 
ion. The Pictomokes at first threatened 
both with instant death for this interruption 
of their diabolical sport; but they were final- 
ly appeased on hearing that Uray was still 
alive, for they knew of his love for Naomi, 
and feared his displeasure. 

Neither tribe could now claim the ascend- 
ency. Onemo, hoping nothing from a longer 
siege, offered to release Uray if he would 
consent to deliver up Naomi. This Uray 
refused to do, knowing full well that he 
would then be at the mercy of the superior 
forces of his adversary. Only one proposi- 
tion would he accept; this was to settle the 
war at once by a single combat with Onemo. 
But to this the Wantastaquet chiefs object- 
ed, as it would give them no share of the 
glory. On this, one of the older chiefs pro- 
posed that it should take place between an 
equal number of the best warriors on both 
sides, and that it should be had on the lake, 
the whole cause of the war, and the place for 
which they had so long contested. 

To this novel plan, Uray and Onemo at 
length consented, and it was agreed that the 
victorious tribe should forever after have un- 
disturbed possession of the lake. If success 
should fall to the Wantastaquets, Naomi was 
to be released; if to the Pictomokes, then 
she was to become the squaw of Uray. To 
insure the performance of these conditions, 
it was further agreed that one hundred 
Pictomokes should be bound and delivered 
up as hostages in the place of Uray, who was 
to be released. If the Pictomokes should 
fail to meet on the lake at the time appointed 
for the contest, these hostages would be put 
to death. As security for the Wantasta- 
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quets, Uray was still to retain Naomi. To 
wage this grand combat, two hundred young 
warriors, headed by their respective chiefs, 
were to be selected from each side. It was 
agreed that it should take place in the centre 
of the lake, near the southern extremity. 

After these stipulations were thus com- 
pleted, communication was at once estab- 
lished with the hostile Pictomokes. The one 
hundred hostages were bound and led for- 
ward into the Wantastaquet camp, and Uray 
was released. 

The great contest was fixed to take place on 
the following day. The Wantastaquets then 
retired to the south side of the lake, and 
every preparation for the fight was made on 
both sides. 

The next day broke bright and glorious. 
The waters, so soon to become crimsoned by 
the sanguinary strife, glistened in the rays 
of the summer’s sun, and the hills were 
gracefully robed in their best garments of 
living green, while the forest resounded with 
the dulcet notes of a thousand charming 
warblers. Soon both tribes began to assem- 
ble upon the banks, and the shore, on each 
side, was lined with a multitude of light and 
slender canoes. 

At length, everything was in readiness on 
both sides, and the chosen combatants, well 
armed and thirsting for the fray, were about 
to embark, when, a strange procession was 
seen approaching from the Pictomoke vil- 
lage. The medicine men, or soothsayers of 
the tribe, followed by all the squaws of the 
village, were slowly advancing in single file, 
with their heads bowed upon their breasts in 
mournful silence. Scarcely knowing what 
to make of this strange spectacle, Uray, 
much against the wishes of his impatient 
warriors, paused till they approached. The 
squaws came forward and seated themselves 
ina large semicircle in front of the chief, 
while an aged and much revered medicine 
man, clad in a long, otter robe, curiously 
wrought, stood up in the centre, his right 
arm extendgd, and his forefinger pointed 
upwards, and addressed him thus:— 

“Great chief of the mighty Pictomokes, 
we come to warn thee. The Great Spirit is 
displeased at these warlike preparations. 
Give up the gentle Naomi, demand thine 
hundred warriors, and surrender these 
waters to our southern foes; or, woe to the 
great Uray, the mighty Pictomoke, the 
Arrow of the North, and all his bravest 
warriors! 


The speaker paused. An emphatic mur- 
mur of disapproval ran from one to another 
of the assembled warriors; but the squaws 
still sat in unbroken silence, their bowed 
heads resting upon their hands. 

Thinkest thou,” Uray at length replied, 
** to come here with our squaws, and hope to 
make squaws of us? Thinkest thou that 
Uray, the Arrow of the North, and all his 
brave warriors, will thus prove cowards to 
the weak and puny Wantastaquets? Thy 
doleful warnings come too late. Only the 
soft-hearted squaw will heedthem. Already 
our foes await us on yonder shore. Ere yon 
bright sun shall hide his face behind the 
western hill, the lake shall drink the best 
blood of those dastard warriors, and be 
known henceforth as the fishing-place of the 
mighty Pictomokes; while the Pearl of the 
South, the beauteous Naomi, shall make 
happy the wigwam of Uray, their chief.’’ 

This speech was loudly applauded by all 
the warriors, but the old squaws remained 
silent as before, for they fully believed the 
fearful prophecies of the mysterious medi- 
cine men. These repeated their warnings, 


and again urged Uray to relinquish all to the 
Wantastaquets, rather than wage battle 


against the will of the Great Spirit. To 
this, he again replied much as before. Con- 
siderable time was occupied thus in vain. 
Uray held a hasty council of war, when it 
was resolved to embark, and make the mo- 
mentous trial without further delay. 

Already the day was far advanced, and 
was intensely hot. Not a leaf now moved 
in the wind; not a breeze stirred the calm 
surface of the lake; not a bird lifted its 
thrilling notes upon the silent air. It 
seemed as theugh the action of all nature 
was suspended to witness the mighty issue; 
while the sun, though covered with a thin 
haze, still poured down its burning heat. 

The Wantastaquets had closely and anx- 
iously watched all the curious movements 
of their enemies. Fearing that some wily 
trick was being concocted, Onemo had all 
his forces in readiness for any emergency. 
At last the Pictomokes were seen to embark, 
when Onemo and his two hundred warriors 
left the shore in their swift canoes. 

Gradually the hostile tribes approached 
the centre of the lake till within arrow shot, 
when each side discharged a cloud of these 
feathery shafts. This volley was followed 
by another and another with telling effect. 
Already the water was becoming dyed with 
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blood; already many warriors had gone to 
their final account. The Pictomokes had, 
thus far, suffered the greatest loss, and 
when they approached the Wantastaquets— 
their arrows being nearly speni—to engage 
in close conflict with a kind of spear which 
each side had prepared for this particular 
encounter, it was evident that they would 
soon be worsted. In fact, nearly half their 
canoes were already empty and floating 
ashore. Seeing this, a large number of the 
Pictomokes upon the shore, excited to the 
highest pitch, and not heeding the terms of 
the trial, with wild whoops leaped into the 
canoes and shoved off to reinforce their 
chief. This movement was by no means 
unobserved by the Wantastaquets on the 
opposite bank. Instantly they despatched a 
new force to meet the treacherous Picto- 
mokes. Others followed these from both 
shores, and soon every canoe that was to be 
had on either side, was quickly filled with 
warriors, and speedily engaged. 

The slaughter was becoming immense. 
Above the din of veices, and the clash of 
spears and tomahawks, could often be heard 
the war-whoop of Uray and Onemo. Never 
before had the oldest chiefs witnessed so 
great and so fierce a battle. 

At length, in the midst of the fight, the 
heavy, rumbling noise of thunder was heard. 
From the commencement of the contest, the 
sun had become obscured, and the heavens 
had grown dark with marvelous rapidity. 
But this was unnoticed in the intense ex- 
citement of the bloody strife, and, if seen, 
would have been deemed, perhaps, of little 
moment. Still the sky grew darker and 
darker, all unheeded, save by the squaws 
upon the shore, and the old seers, whose 
warnings had been disregarded, and who 
looked, now, for a speedy fulfilment of their 
terrible prophecies. Cloud piled on cloud 
till the sky was of inky blackness; but on 
raged the fight, made hideous by a thousand 
warlike yells. The wrath of Heaven surely 
seemed to be impending, so still, so thick, 
so terrible was the midday darkness; still, 
neither this, nor the rumbling note of warn- 
ing first given, made any abatement of the 
awful contest. Suddenly the lightning dart- 
ed forth with a sharp, blinding flash, and a 
heavy, deafening report. At this, some 
paused from the fight, filled with supersti- 
tious fear; for they now thought of the 
dreaded rock which rose but a short distance 
from the scene of conflict. Some even 
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dark as at night. 


turned to flee. to the shore, but they were 
again rallied and inspirited by the chiefs, 
Another flash now came, accompanied by a 
sharp, heavy, stunning peal, which seemed 
to shake the very hills. At this the Indians 
were struck with awe and superstitious hor- 
ror. Though but little past noon, it was 
The danger of remaining 
near the fearful, black rocks at such a time, 
amounted, with them, to a fixed belief. 
They now thought that the Great Spirit, 
indeed, sat upon the monumental rock. All 
save Uray and Onemo turned towards the 
shore. But again came a third and heavier 
stroke, which played brightly around the 
tall, dark rock, and then seemed to bury 
itself in the very earth’s centre, with a sound 
almost too deep and awful for human com- 
prehension. The lake heaved and tossed as 
though by an earthquake. The fragile ca- 
noes were jostled about like egg-shells, their 
occupants too giddy and terror-struck to 
control them. Soon came another heavy 
crash, but not from above, followed by a 
loud rush of many waters. A huge mass of 
the black rocks, loosened from its bed by the 
electric shaft, had rolled, with a noise like a 
hundred cannon, into the ravine below. A 
broad chasm of great depth was opened; 
through this flowed the lake with the force 
of fifty rivers. 

The hitherto contending Indians now cried 
with actual terror, and struggled for their 
lives. But too late. On, on it flowed, and 
the chasm was deepened and widened with 
its power. Rock or tree was no obstacle to 
its strength. Through the vast forest below 
it swept like a mower’s scythe. The tor- 
rents of swiftly falling rain, and the light- 
ning, flash on flash, added horror and 
sublimity to the scene. The contending 
savages, friends and foes together, compris- 
ing most of the able warriors of both tribes, 
had met the same terrible doom. 

The next day the storm had passed away. 
The sun again burst forth with undimmed 
lustre; the merry birds sang in the smiling 
forest, and all nature was again animate. 
All, save the beauteous lake and the dense 
forest below, remained unchanged. Moat of 
the water had disappeared, leaving a black 
surface, and a rough, wide track of stones 
and uprooted trees, on its devastating course 
to the east. The remnants of the two 
tribes, believing that the Great Spirit had 
visited them with his wrath in punishment 
for their wars, thenceforth lived in peace. 
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THE OUTCAST; 
OR, THE MASTER OF FALCON’S EYRIE. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER XV (CONTINUED). 


HE errand at Mrs. Vivian’s was soon 
accomplished, and Mary, or Louisa, as 
we must learn to call her, declining Mrs. 
Vivian’s invitation to stay and rest, on the 
plea of approaching darkness, and also re- 
fusing the escort of one of the men-servants, 
which the motherly lady would have forced 
upon her, set out upon her long and lonely 
walk. 

Night was approaching rapidly, but the 
young girl, accustomed to the quiet of the 
neighborhood, did not feel in the least 
alarmed; but, on the contrary, mentally con- 
gratulated herself upon the hour and more of 
uninterrupted reverie that lay between her 
and home. 

Of the subject of the reverie, we will only 
say that it was the same that had so deeply 
engrossed the girl’s attention during her 
walk from home, and, apparently, it had, as 
yet, lost none of its power, for, as she turned 
with bent head and smiling eyes, inte the 
hill-road, she noticed no more than she had 
done before, the horse and horseman, who 
waited a few rods down the road until she 
had turned her back upon them. Then, 
swooping, as swoops the hawk upon the 
trembling dove, the rider, in a few bounds, 
placed himself beside his intended victim, 
bent from his saddle, raised her slight form 
in his brawny arms, stifled the scream upon 
her lips beneath the broad palm of his left 
hand, while, with his right, he rapidly guided 
his docile horse into a narrow and almost 
overgrown wood-road, turning off at a sharp 
angle from the highway. 

In the forest where they now found them- 
selves, the twilight was already deepening 
into night, and Mary, even when sufficiently 
recovered from her first fright to take note 
of objects around her, could form no idea of 
the direction in which she was being car- 
ried. Equally unsuccessful was she in her 
efforts to distinguish the features of her 
captor, or to gain the free use of her own 
tongue. 

Only one remark passed between them, 
and that was when Mary had, by immense 
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effort, almost succeeded in extricating her- . 
self from her captor’s arm, with the purpose 
of sliding to the ground, and escaping into 
the forest, and he, dropping the bridle for a 
moment, placed her more securely in front 
of him, and, inflicting a smart blow upon her 
cheek, growled out:— 

** Keep quiet, then, can’t ye?” 

After that, Mary did keep quiet, outward- 
ly, but her busy brain was all on fire with 
wonder, indignation, and plans for escape. 
At last, after an hour’s hard riding through 
wood and meadew, copse and fen, the riders 
emerged upon an open space near the top of 
a high, craggy hill, and, pursuing for a short 
distance a path winding around its crest, 
came, finally, to a halt before a small build- 
ing dimly visible in the starlight, which we, 
who have seen it, may recognize as the dwel- 
ling of Peggy Waterman. 

Mary, however, had no such memory to 
guide her, having never heard of house or 
inmates, until she was lifted, almost fainting, 
from the horse, and led into the hut, where 
Zimri, thrusting her into a chair, bade her, 
in the tone one might use to a refractory 
child: ‘‘Sit still and be quiet, like a good girl.” 

With this injunction, he left the house to 
attend to his horse, and Mary, recovering 
with an effort some portidn of her spirits, 
began to look about the interior of the cabin, 
made visible by the red light of a wood-fire, 
and speculate upon escape. But the very 
first timid glance toward the bed, standing 
in a corner, made her shrink back in fresh 
terror and surprise. 

Squatting upon the outside of the covering 
like a great, ugly toad, was the figure of the 
old woman, enveloped in a blanket, with a 
red handkerchief fantastically wound about 
her head, and tied in a great bow above her 
parchment colored face. Perched on her 
shoulder sat Brimstone, her great, yellow 
cat, and between her teeth was the stump of 
an old, black pipe, while wreaths of smoke 
issuing from her lips in rapid succession, 
enveloped her figure in shadowy mystery, 
as do the clouds enwreath the form of Jove, 
the Thunderer, upon the crest of Mount 
Olympus. 
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For a few moments, Mary felt as if this 
silent figure, showing neither life nor intel- 
ligence except in the twinkling eyes fastened 
upon her face, was only a myth of the night- 
mare, terror, which was rapidly benumbing 
all her faculties; but, looking again at the 
signs of homely toil, and domestic life, that 
were scattered about the disorderly room, 
the conviction grew upon her that her 
strange companion must, at least, be human, 
and with a great effort she broke the oppres- 
sive silence. 

*‘ Where is this place, and why have I 
been brought here?” asked she, in a voice 
which sounded in her own ears like that of 
some far-off stranger. 

Of this question the old woman took no 
sort of notice, except, perhaps, to smoke a 
little faster than before, so that Mary could, 
fora few moments, perceive nothing through 
the cloud, except four sparkling points of 
light—the eyes of Peggy and of Brimstone. 

Giving over the hope of gaining any satis- 
faction in this direction, Mary now rose, and 
timidly approaching the door, raised the 
great, wooden latch, but found, as she had 
expected, that it was fastened upon the 
outside. Next, she tried the windows, of 
which there were. two; they also were 
secured with nails driven firmly into the 
woodwork above the lower sash. 

Other means of egress there was none, 
and Mary was just about to attempt another 
appeal to the figure upon the bed, when the 
door was cautiously opened just far enough 
to admit the stalwart form of her captor, 
who, immediately closing it, sat down with 
his back resting against it. 

The young girl eyed him with mingled 
curiosity and indignation, and was somewhat 
astonished to perceive, instead of the mon- 
ster she had pictured, a finely formed, and 
by no means ill-looking young man, of, ap- 
parently, some six or seven-and-twenty 
years of age, who seemed to regard her with 
as much curiosity as she did him, mingled 
with a shamefaced admiration. He was the 
first to break the silence. 

Hope I didn’t hurt you none, Mary,” 
said he. ‘I handled ye as keerful as I 
could, and keep ye from gittin’ away.” 

‘“Why have you brought me here—and 
how long do you intend to keep me here? ”’ 
asked the girl, imperiously. : 

“TI brought ye here, ’cause I like your 
looks so well I want to have ’em always be- 
fore me, and I ’tend to keep ye in this ’ere 
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room till arter you’ve gin your consent to be 
married to me, and then, I ’spect you'll stay 
of your own accord.”’ 

‘Monstrous! ejaculated Mary, turning 
pale. ‘‘ Do you know, young man, that you 
are committing a horrible offence, and one 
that the laws will punish heavily ? ” 

“The laws don’t get up this-a-way very 
often,” returned Zimri, sullenly. You're 
as much as twenty miles from any other 
house but this’n, miss.” 

‘“*T don’t believe it!’’ retorted Mary, after 
a moment’s reflection. ‘We were not riding 
long enough to travel twenty miles.” 

‘** You can’t always tell how long or how 
short you’ve been traveling, when you're 
frightened, as I expect you was, my dear,” 
said Zimri, with a grin. ‘‘And my horse is 
asmart one, I can tell you. ’Sides, I came 
a way through the woods, that ain’t more’n 
half as far as the road. You couldn’t find 
the way if you was out, and you won’t never 


go out’n here till you’ve ’greed to marry — 


me.”’ 

‘‘As to that, I feel it a degradation to even 
say that I would not consent to such a thing 
to save myself from the most horrible of 
deaths,” said Mary, with unwonted dignity. 
‘‘And, having said that, I shall take no 
notice of any further allusions to the sub- 
ject. The only subject, indeed, upon which 
I have anything to say to you, is the terms 
of my release. How much money will you 
take to carry me back to Riverside to-morrow 
morning? I have jewels there which you 
shall have in pledge till I can write to those 
who will not refuse me what is my own.” 

‘* She’s got jewels and money, Brimstone; 
Zimri’s wife’s got money—did you hear 
that ?’’ mumbled a voice from the bed; but 
when Mary looked quickly round, the old 
crone sat silent and motionless, her black 
eyes twinkling through the cloud of smoke 
like twin light-houses through a fog. 

‘*T don’t care nothing bout your money, 
it’s you I want,”’ replied Zimri, with dogged 
sullenness. 

‘¢ What put this plan in your head, I won- 
der?’ asked Mary, thoughtfully. ‘You 
don’t look, in the least, like a person to 
originate deeds of daring wickedness, and 
without any adequate temptation, too. I 
am not so vain as to suppose that it was 
solely admiration of me that suggested it. 
Tell me,” cried she, suddenly, a new idea 
flashing across her mind, ‘are you not em- 
ployed by others—others who expect by this 
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means to frighten me into submission, and 
lead me to accept a less terrible alternative ? 
Are you not to carry me into New York?” 

‘“York? No. I tell ye ye’re goin’ tostay 
here,” replied Zimri, with considerable as- 
tonishment. 

‘‘ Then you expect someone from there to 
visit me in this hut—perhaps to pretend to 
come by chance, and romantically rescue me 
from your clutches ?”’ suggested Mary, con- 
temptuously. 

‘‘ No, ma’am, there ain’t no one a-comin’ 
from York State, or anywhere else as I 
knows on, and fer rescoo, you mout just as 
well give up thoughts o’ that, fust as las’, 
fer I tell you, now, I’d jest as lieves knock 
a bullock down, if he came between me and 
my gal, and that gal’s you, my dear,” added 
the fellow, with a leer, which suggested for 
the first time to Mary’s mind that her captor 
had fortified himself for his daring attempt 
with a supply of that fictitious courage com- 
monly known as Dutch, and said to lurk in 
the depths of the cup which inebriates but 
does not cheer. Looking steadily at him, 
the suspicion was strengthened by observing 
his glassy eyes, flushed cheeks, and heavy 
breath. Zimri was obviously drunk. 

dear! what shall Ido?” cried Mary, 
all her energy giving way at once, as the 
whole horror of her situation flashed upon 
her mind, and, crouching down upon a heap 
of clothes in one corner of the hut she began 
to cry bitterly. 

‘* Now there ain’t no use in doin’ that, 
dearie,” said Zimri, in a tone of maudlin 
fondness, as he rose and deviously crossed 
the room, his arms extended to raise her up, 
or to preserve his own equilibrium, it is 
hard to say which. Mary, hearing his foot- 
steps, glanced up, and seeing him coming, 
started to her feet, ran under his extended 
arm, and gaining the door, was doing her 
best to open it, when Zimri, startled into 
momentary sobriety by the danger of 
losing his captive, made two strides across 
the room, seized her by the arm, and, paus- 
ing to give her a vigorous shake by way of 
punishment, pushed her toward the bed, 
where still crouched the motionless figure of 
the old woman, saying:— 

‘* No, no, gal, you ain’t agoing to do that, 
I can tell you. Now lay down there side o’ 
granny, and go to sleep. To-morrow we'll 
talk some more.” 

Without deigning a reply, the young lady 
seated herself upon the corner of the bed, 


although nearly choked with the fumes of 
the old woman’s pipe, and Zimri, opening 
the door, withdrew without further remark, 
securing it outside by means of a great hook 
and staple, which he had placed there the 
previous day. 

A long silence ensued, a silence which 
Mary felt too heart-sick and discouraged to 
break, especially as she saw no prospect of 
gaining a reply. Absorbed in her own re- 
flections, she had, indeed, forgotten that she 
had a companion, when the weird voice of 
the old woman aroused her attention. 

** Zimri’s a fool, Brimmy,” said she, ab- 
ruptly, and without looking at her startled 
auditor. ‘A great, hulking fool, to let that 
young man, whose name we don’t know, 
twist him round his little finger this-a-way. 
What does Zimri want, what does you and I 
want (and that’s more to the purpose) of a 
little, pink-faced, crying gal shut up here 
long of us? You and I’ve been quiet and 
peaceable together too long, old Brim, to 
like so much company round all to once, eh, 
boy ? 

‘* Wife! Pretty wife she’d make for Zim- 
ri, wouldn’t she? Take up all his wages in 
dressing of herself, and always crying and 
making a noise into the bargain. Wife! 
Zim don’t want a wife, nor he shan’t have a 
wife, jest to please that young man that we 
knowed when he was a little, black, ugly 
baby. Zim’s got me, and he’s got you, old 
Brim, and what better company does he 
want? More’n that, the gal’s got money, 
and them as has money has friends, and her 
friends *ll find her fast enough, and next 
thing, Zim ‘ll be strung up by the neck. 
P’raps they’d string you and I up, one o’ 
each side of him, Brimmy. No use in de- 
pendin’ on that dark young man’s promise 
to see him safe. Sich folks forgets their 
promises as soon’s they makes ’em. Tell’ee 
what, wise cat, if that gal had got any money 
here, or any 0’ them jewels she was talkin’ 
*bout, p’raps, arter all, ’twould be best for 
us to let her go ’fore Zim wakes up. Zim ’ll 
sleep pretty solid with all that bottle o’ 
whiskey under his belt. More fool he to git 
drunk. ’Tain’t never best to git drunk, 
Brim—we don’t, dowe? We take a drop o’ 
that old wine once in a while ”—— 

The old woman paused, and, drawing a 
bottle from under the bed clothes, unstopped 
it, and took a long, silent draught. Then, 
recorking the bottle, she hid it again, and 
wiping her mouth on the cat’s head, she 
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went on in the same monotonous tone, Mary 
listening attentively, but without looking 
up, rightly conjecturing that she should 
derive more information from the crone’s 
uninterrupted maunderings that from direct 
questions. 

‘* But we don’t get drunk, Brim. Ah, 
that warms up our old blood, don’t it? 
Good wine—the old squire put in the cellar 
before the judge was born—and here the 
squire and the judge have fed the worms 
this many’s the day, and the wine they saved 
has come toold Peggy. Good thing to know 
great folks’ secrets, ain’t it, Brimmy? He, 
he, he! This dark young man that they call 
Crowninshield, sent us the best in his cellar, 
wise cat, and this is a good bed and a good 
blanket, ain’t it, Brim? Dreadful good and 
kind to us he is, but I don’t know as we can 
let Zim keep this gal here to disturb us, for 
all that. Pretty mad he’d be, if we let her 
go, you say, Brim ? 

** Well, I don’t know as Peg’s afeard of 
him, if he does git mad. We know a little 
word that’ll keep him quiet, doesn’t we ? 
Did’ee see how white he turned when Peg 
whispered it in his ear? He, he, Brim! It 
ain’t safe for that young man to git mad 
with us, and I guess he knows it. We'd let 
the gal go fer all Zim, too, if we was a mind 
to, and if she had any pretty little keepsake 
to leave long with us, so’s we wouldn’t for- 
get her harnsome face.”’ 

The old woman paused, and smoked in 
silence, apparently thinking she had said 
enough. 

Mary quickly resolved upon her line of 
action. Drawing from her bosom a little, 
velvet case, hung around her neck by a 
silken string, she ripped it open with the 
scissors she carried in her pocket, and shook 
out its contents into her hand. These were 
a ring and ear-rings of massive gold, richly 
set with diamonds, whose crystalline depths, 
gathering up the rays of firelight flickering 
through the room, sent them out again in 
gorgeous gleams of prismatic lustre. 

Mary held them up, and made them glitter 
before the old woman’s eyes. 

‘“*They are gems of price, Brimstone,” 
said she, thinking to humor the fancy of the 
crone by addressing the cat, instead of her- 
self. ‘*Gems brought from over the seas by 
my father, as a rich gift to the woman he 
loved. I will leave them with you, Brim, if 
you will promise to give them back to me 
for money—much money—gold, sagacious 
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Brimstone—when I shall claim them. Wil 
you do it?” 

‘What say, Brimstone ?”’ asked the hag, 
affecting to place her ear to the cat’s mouth, 
and listen attentively. ‘‘ You’re afraid when 
the pretty gal comes after her jewels, she’ll 
bring them along that’ll make trouble fer 
you andme? Well, I don’t know but you're 
in the right on’t, wise cat. They might take 
away the pooty stones, and give us nothin’ 
but ugly words in change. Rich folks ain’t 
alluz to be trusted to do what’s right more’n 
poor folks. Then, if we should hide ’em, 
and not give ’em up ’thout the money, and 
the money never come, what good’d they be 
to us? Yow don’t want shiny ear-rings, 
Brimmy, nor J don’t want shiny ear-rings, 
so what’s the use? If the gal had some 
money now—some gold, jest the color 0’ 
your harnsome coat, Brim—why, that’d do 
better, a sight better, even if ’twant worth 
so much.” 

Rising suddenly, with trembling fingers, 
Mary took from her pocket her little purse, 
and, opening its private division, drew out a 
single golden eagle. 

‘*T’ve got so much gold, good Brimstone,” 
said she, imploringly. ‘‘ It’s not much, but 
it’s all I could save when I left home. I’ve 
kept it ever since, thinking that I might 
need a little money very much some time. 
It’s not much good, Brimstone, but won’t it 
do?” 

The old woman smoked in silence, the cat, 
with ears erect, and bright, iridescent eyes, 
gazed intently at the young girl, as if con- 
sidering her proposition; the fitful firelight 
filled the room, one moment showing the 
strange group in all its grotesque peculiarity, 
the next dying away until all its rays seemed 
concentrated in Brimstone’s dilated eyes, 
and in the great diamond on the girl’s finger. 
The silence seemed unending to Mary’s 
eager expectancy, but, at last, the old wo- 
man’s hollow voice fell upon her ear. 

‘‘ No, ’tain’t much, Brim, to be sure,” said 
she, slowly. ‘‘ While the judge lived, we'd 
two of them pretty, yellow boys every 
month, and we’ll see plenty more yet if the 
young man lives, and if we live, but still, 
Brim, one more’s a good thing, you can’t 
get together too many of ’em, they’ll keep, 
keep first-rate, and one of these days Zim’ll 
be a gentleman, if he ain’t too big a fool, 
and git took in too far by that dark, young 
man who made him steal that harnsome gal. 
Well, Brimmy, boy, I guess you’d better say 
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yes, and let her go, ’specially as we don’t 
want her here. Tell’ee what, we’ll put up 
with her one poor, little yellow boy, if she’ll 
give us a promise that she won’t tell on poor 
Zim—Zim, that didn’t mean no harm, on’y 
was too soft-headed, and let the young man, 
whose name we don’t know, talk him round 
to doin’ his dirty work for him ’thout gittin’ 
any pay ’cept the gal, and she’s a kind o’ pay 
that’ll make him poorer ’fore she will richer, 
if old Peg knows anythin’.” 

‘Indeed, he shall get into no trouble 
through me,” asserted Mary, earnestly. ‘I 
may feel obliged to tell where I have passed 
the night, if I am questioned, but none of 
you shall be molested on account of it, I 
promise you — that is, if you let me go 
now.” 

**More’n all, Brimstone,’”’ continued the 
old woman, in a lower and more mysterious 
tone, ‘* she don’t like having the gal here; 
praps she thinks her own boy wants her; 
praps she’s ’fraid we shall forgit to give him 
his own bimeby, ’fore we die, if we have so 
much besides to think about—anyways, she 
don’t like it. She’s ben a-standin’ over there 
in the darkest corner a’most ever sence the 
gal come here—she’s a-standin’ there now, 
a-cryin, and lookin’ at me with her great, 
soft eyes, and p’intin’ her finger at me and 
at the gal. 

‘** What makes you come here, lady, didn’t 
I do as I said, wasn’t I good to you and 
your boy, and ain’t I agoin’ to give him his 
own *fore Idied? I daresn’t do it now, 
‘cause when he was safe in his new place, 
and sure of bein’ a rich man all his life, he’d 
forget old Peg. That’s the way of men— 
they forgit who helped ’em up. And I’ve 
gota holt of t’other one. He can’t forgit 
me. Don’t he on’y wish he could, old 
Brim? No, she won’t go, nor she won’t 
stop cryin’, nor she won’t stop p’intin’ at 
me and the gal. Let her go, Brim! Take 
her poor, little gold pocket-piece, and let 
her go, "fore Zim wakes up. Tell her to lay 
itdown on the bed, and then go inter the 
corner where them bags are, and pull ’em off 
the trap that goes down cellar; when she 
gits there, she can clim’ up on the bar’ls and 
git out’n the cellar winder. That fool, Zim, 
didn’t think o’ that when he was shuttin’ us 
all up so tight, did he, old boy? Then, arter 
she’s gone, you’ll shet the trap, and throw 
the bags back, and when the boy comes in 
(won’t be very ’arly with sich a skinfull of 
likker as he’s got to sleep off), I’ll make him 


b’lieve she’s flown up chimbly, same as she 
does sometimes.” 

** But after I get. out Brimstone, where 
shall I go? It’s very dark, and I don’t know 
the way at all,’’ said Mary, tremblingly, as 
she glanced out at the window. 

“*Tell her to hide in the woods till day- 
break, Brim, and then keep along down hill 
till she comes to the road, and turn south to 
the river-side, and tell her, wonderful cat, 
to mind her promise about tellin’ too much 
of what’s happened to-night! You don’t 
need no cellar winder to git out of when you 
have an a’rnd abroad; you can whisk 
through the keyhole, or out’n the big cracks, 
or up chimbly any time, and she’d be plaguy 
sorry to find you squattin’ on her breast 
some night, and suckin’ eut her breath. 
You’ve did such things fore now, Brim, and 
you wouldn’t mind doin’ it agin, if she talks 
too much, eh?” 

The hag paused, to gather up with skinny, 
claw-like fingers the gold-piece which Mary 
had laid upon her lap, and then remained 
silent, watching the movements of the 
young girl, who with desperate haste and 
strength dragged away the multifarious rub- 
bish piled in the designated corner, and 
then, raising the heavy trap, peered hesitat- 
ingly down into the black and filthy hole. 

**?Tain’t very nice down there, I expect, 
Brim,” said Peggy, coolly. ‘I hain’t ben 
down, not this ten year’, I guess, but I 
*spect the cellar’s there, and the winder’s 
there, ’cause there ain’t no way to shet it up. 
P’raps, if she waits till Zim comes in, he’ll 
hold a light for her.” 

At this suggestion, Mary hesitated no 
longer, but summoning all her resolution, 
climbed down into the cellar, whose wooden 
steps had, long since, rotted away, leaving 
nothing but the uprights, down which the 
girl half-clambered, half-slid, until her feet 
touched the slimy, uneven surface of the 
cellar floor. Standing motionless to recover 
her breath, she looked about, and soon per- 
ceived at one side a narrow parallelogram of 
gray light, a little higher than her head, and 
rightly concluded it to be the window through 
which she was to escape. 

The next point was to reach it. Fumbling 
about in the dark, Mary soon discovere 
sundry boxes, barrels, and billets of wooed. 
Selecting such of these as she could judge, 
by the touch, would support her weight, she 
laboriously piled them up beneath the win- 
dow, and as, fortunately, the cellar was very 
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low, and the aperture sufficiently high to 
admit of her slender figure being squeezed 
through, she soon stood at liberty beneath 
the midnight sky. 

The night was cold and still. Above, the 
stars glittered frostily in the dark, blue sky, 
beneath, the black fir-trees stood severe and 
motionless, repelling, rather than inviting 
the fugitive to their shade. 

But Mary gladly fled thither, for no aspect 
of nature can be so cruel as the heart of man 
towards his brother man, and, damp and 
cheerless as were the woods that night, 
Mary, remembering the drunken satyr who 
so loudly claimed her as his own, sought 
eagerly their gloomiest recesses as a safe, 
though stern asylum. 

There will we leave her to wear away the 
night, until the tardy dawn shall enable her 
to distinguish the downward path, and re- 
visit some of the other personages of our 
veracious history. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


. PERCY CROWNINSHIELD, the 

next morning after the events nar- 
rated in the last chapter, awoke in poor 
spirits. He felt dissatisfied with himself— 
his past, his future, and his present. He 
felt even a secret dissatisfaction with his 
betrothed, upon whose dark beauty nights of 
watching and days of anxiety were telling 
fearfully. Especially this morning she 
looked haggard, feverishly sipping her cof- 
fee, but refusing any food. 

Percy involuntarily recalled Rose Vivian’s 
bright, clear complexion and sparkling eyes, 
and sighed. Maud looked up and smiled 
cheerfully, a forced smile, for the poor girl 
felt very ill, but yet one that might have 
aroused her lover to a happier frame of mind 
had he seen it, but he did not. His eyes 
were fixed moodily upon the window, and, 
with a sudden caprice of thought, he was 
wondering what might be the meaning of 
those mysterious and ominous sentences 
spoken by Mrs. Merriton in their only inter- 
view. It was not the first time he had 
thought of them, but never had they struck 
him with such significance as on this gloomy 
morning. He resolved to see her, and re- 
quest an explanation. 

Maud,” said he, approaching his be- 
trothed, as they rose from the table, and 


Roland left the room, ‘‘ when can I see your 
mother a few moments alone ?”’ 

‘*¢ Indeed, I don’t know,” said Miss Mer- 
riton, sadly, her eyes filling with tears. 
‘¢ She grows more feeble every day, I think. 
She cannot bear the least exertion or agita- 
tion. Once or twice she has spoken of wish- 
ing to see you, but the idea, even, of an 
interview has, on each occasion, produced 
one of those terrible nervous attacks, from 
which she suffers so. Isuppose it is because 
she knows you so very little, and yet feels 
anxious to know you so well.” 

‘‘T am very sorry she suffers so, dear 
Maud,” said Percy, his kind heart touched 
by the tremulous tones and _ hardly-sup- 
pressed tears, which, in Maud’s proud 
nature meant so much of unspoken sorrow. 
‘¢ She is not naturally strong, is she ?” asked 
he, recalling the wan, thin face and wasted 
fingers of the invalid. 

‘¢ Not since I can remember,” said Maud, 
sadly. ‘‘ She has always been delicate since 
my birth, I think; but in her youth she was 
well, and very beautiful. At least, I judge 
so from this miniature, which she acknowl- 
edges to have been considered a wonderful 
likeness when it was taken.” 

As Maud spoke, she detached a locket 
from her watch-chain, and, touching the 
spring, disclosed a small, but exquisitely 
painted miniature of a young lady, whose 
radiant eyes, blooming cheeks, and clear, 
dark skin, certainly suggested no idea of 
frail health, or secret sorrow, while a strik- 
ing likeness to Maud would have given 4 
clew to her identity, had Percy met with the 
picture in the most unexpected spot. 

‘¢ How very beautiful, and how much like 
you! ”’ exclaimed he, admiringly. 

‘¢Her hair was not so dark as mine; it 
was chestnut brown instead of black,”’ said 
Maud, blushing at her lover’s flattery. 
‘* See, there is a bit of it in the other half of 
the locket.”’ 

Percy looked, and saw a curl of dark- 
brown hair beneath the glass opposite the 
picture, but time had quenched the sunny 
gleam that once belonged to it. Above it 
was a monogram in gold thread, which the 
young man deciphered aloud. 

“TT. M.” said he. ‘ What initials are 
those, Maud? ”’ 

‘‘Theodora Mortimer—my mother’s first 
married name,” returned the girl, hesitat- 
ingly, and added, directly, ‘1 never have 
told you, Percy, that it was my name once.” 
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‘‘ Your name Theodora Mortimer!” ex- 
claimed Percy, in a low, wondering tone, 
while the words of his father’s will seemed 
to appear, written in letters of fire, before 
his eyes:— 

‘Tf you should ever meet a lady bearing 
the name of Theodora Mortimer, fly from 
her as you would from destruction. Pause 
not to mark her beauty, her virtues, or her 
fascinations, but leave her at once and for- 
ever. My curse and the curse of God rest 
on the head of either of you who dreams 
of her as wife or mistress. She is not for 
you.” 

Again and again the words rang through 
the young man’s brain, clear and stern, as 
if audibly pronounced in the voice of the 
father he had been brought up to reverence, 
as wellas love. The mandate was not to 
bemistaken or withstood. But how was it— 
whence had come this thunderbolt—what 
should he believe—who would unveil the 
mystery ? Vainly did the young man seek 
for an intelligible train of thought in his 
own bewildered mind, vainly did he gaze 
into the pictured face before him, which, 
with smiling eyes and merry mouth, seemed 
mocking the chaotic whirl of ideas which 
her name had so suddenly evoked. 

Maud, hesitating and blushing, fearing lest 
her betrothed should suspect her of disin- 
genuousness in her tardy disclosure, did not 
raise her eyes as she spoke again, or she 
would have shrunk in terror from the white 
horror of his face. 

“Perhaps you will think I should have 
told you this before, Percy,” said she. ‘‘ But 
it has been so many years a forbidden sub- 
ject, and I really know so little about it, 
that I have put off mentioning it, till mamma 
should be well enough to give me some ex- 
planation of things I never have understood. 
All I can tell is, that when I was little, my 
mother, my nurse, and myself lived alone, 
and I was always called little Dora, while 
my mother was addressed as Mrs. Mortimer. 
After a while, mamma was married to Mr. 
Merriton, and she and Sophy told me that 
how my name was Maud, and that I never 
must call myself Dora any more. 

‘* I didn’t like this at all, I recollect, for I 
was a willful little imp, and for a long time 
I clung to the old name with perverse 
tenacity, in spite of all my mother’s coaxing 
and my nurse’s threats. One day, I recol- 


lect some ladies calling upon my mother—I 
suppose while she was a bride—asked my 
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name, and I, forestalling the words she was 
hastening to utter, cried:— 

‘**My name is Dora Mortimer, and I 
won’t, I never will be called anything else.’ 

‘¢ The ladies laughed, but mamma looked 
distressed. After they were gone, she set 
me upon her lap, and was beginning to say 
something in her sweet voice, when Mr. 
Merriton re-entered the room from waiting 
upon the ladies to their carriage, and taking 
me by the shoulder, said:— 

‘¢*¢ Come with me, little girl.’ 

‘**T felt frightened, for I had hardly ever 
spoken to him then. It was one of my per- 
versities not to like him at first, but I would 
not show any terror. Sliding down from my 
mother’s lap, I twitched away my shoulder, 
and ran before him to the door. 

***¢ Don’t be harsh with the poor baby,’ 
said my mother, softly, following us with 
anxious eyes. 

Trust me, love,’ said he, turning back 
to smile at her. He always called her ‘love’ 
when we were alone, Mrs. Merriton, before 
company. I believe he was very fond of 
her, but a little peculiar in some things. 
Arrived at his study, he stood me upon the 
table, and placed himself in front of me, one 
hand resting on each shoulder. Iremember 
now, how I had to brace my feet to stand 
upright beneath the pressure of those heavy 
hands, I was such a tiny. morsel. 

‘¢* Maud Merriton,’ said he, very slowly, 
and looking straight into my eyes, ‘do you 
love your mother ?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes,’ said I, all surprised at the ques- 
tion, so different from the reproof I had 
expected. 

‘¢¢Then show it by making her happy,’ 
continued he, in the same stern, calm way. 
‘She is my wife now, and she wishes more 
than anything else, to forget the past. Ev- 
ery time you speak the name you did just 
now, it hurts her as cruelly as if you thrust a 
knife into her flesh. Do you understand me, 
child ?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, sir, said I, awe-stricken at the 
new idea. 

‘¢¢ And will you be my little daughter, and 
bear my name, as your mother does ?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, papa,’ said I, again, and he caught 
me in his arms, and kissed me heartily. 

Then he carried me tenderly back to the 
drawing-room. 

‘¢¢Remember—Maud!’ said he, at the 
door. 

‘“«¢] will remember, papa,’ said I, and 
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from that moment we were the best of 
friends. 

‘*So firmly impressed was that promise 
upon my mind, that I really do not think I 
have named that other name from that day 
to this, though papa Merriton died five years 
ago. But I have always dreaded to allude to 
the subject with my mother. She has been 
so very fragile and so nervous ever since I 
can remember, and I felt sure that this sub- 
ject would agitate her terribly. I suppose, 
Percy, her first marriage was an unhappy 
one. Perhaps her husband ill-treated her; 
perhaps he was a bad man in other ways. I 
do not like to think of it. Are you satis- 
fied ?”’ asked Maud, looking timidly into her 
lover’s face. 

Percy had been dreading that look, and 
schooling himself to bear it, without betray- 
ing his inward emotion. 

“Quite satisfied with you, dear Maud,’’ 
said he, kindly, but without the caress she 
half expected. ‘‘If wrong has been done, 
it is not yours or mine, though it may be the 
penalty shall fall upon our heads. I wish I 
might see your mother, Maud.” 

‘* The moment she is strong enough, you 
shall,” said Maud, her eyes filling with tears 
at what she thought the coldness of Percy’s 
manner. ‘I must go to her now,” added 
she, after a slight pause. ‘‘ So good-by, for 
the present.” 

‘* Good-morning, my dear, brave, loving 
Maud,” said Percy, taking her hand with 
yearning tenderness, but dropping it direct- 
ly, as if it had stung him, for a voice seemed 
to hiss in his ear:— 

*¢ My curse, and the curse of God ’’—— 

And with only a few incoherent words, he 
rushed from the room, leaving his betrothed 
standing in mortified and somewhat wounded 
surprise, her mother’s picture in her -hand, 
and her eyes fixed upon the door where her 
lover had vanished. 

Seizing his hat in the hall, Percy immedi- 
ately left the house, and crossing the lawn, 
for he dreaded meeting a human face, walked 
rapidly away through fields and woods, 

crossing fences, leaping brooks, heedless of 
where he went, so that he left behind him 
that mystery, whose shade already blasted 
all his new-found happiness, and gave no 
hope of restoring the old. Suddenly he was 
startled back to knowledge of things about 
him, by a loud scream in a woman’s voice. 

Scrambling through a little copse of trees 
and bushes, the young man found himself 


upon the crest of a high bank, from whence 
he looked down upon the hill-road, at a point 
nearly opposite the shaded water course, 
where we have seen the carriage of Mr, 
Lushington lying vainly in wait so many 
hours. 

That same carriage was now emerging 
from its retreat, driven by a foxy-faced man 
of middle-age, while a younger and more 
stalwart one was endeavoring to stifle with 
a heavy shawl the screams of a young girl, 
whom he was carrying towards it, while she 
struggled with all her force to free herself. 
Just as Percy, gaining a sure footing upon 
the edge ef the bank, leoked for the last 
time, before retreating, in order to descend 
in a more practicable spot, the girl succeeded 
in extricating her head from the folds of the 
shawl, and Percy, to his horror and amaze- 
ment, recognized the features of Mary 
Graham, pale and distorted with fright and 
anger. 

‘*Hold, villains!”’ cried he, throwing 
himself, at imminent risk to life and limb, 
over the edge of the cliff, and rapidly de- 
scending its craggy face, by aid of a rare 
mixture of strength and agility. But his 
voice was unheard and unheeded in the ex- 
citing scene below, and before he could pos- 
sibly reach the road, the fellow who held 
Mary had succeeded in forcing her into the 
carriage, where the elder man received her 
in his arms, and his companion seizing the 
reins, drove rapidly away, so rapidly, in- 
deed, that Percy, with his utmost endeavors, 
could only keep the carriage in sight, and, 
as it entered the woods at the foot of the 
mountain, he felt conscious that he must give 
up the chase. 

At that instant, a new actor appeared 
upon the scene, in the person of a handsome 
and well-mounted young gentleman, leisure- 
ly riding up the Hillfoot road, and arriving 
at its angle with the hill-road at the same 
moment with Percy. 

** Charles, Charles Vivian! ”’ cried the lat- 
ter, starting forward, and placing himself in 
the horseman’s path. 

‘*Percy! Why, what are you doing here, 
man? You look as if you'd seen a ghost.” 

‘**T’ve seen a fellow I should like to make 
into one,’”’ panted Percy; and then, as soon 
as he could speak continuously, he narrated 
to his friend the scene that had just passed. 

‘¢- You must have seen the girl,’’ said he, 
in conclusiou. ‘* Her name is Mary Graham; 
she sews for your mother.”’ 
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Mary Graham! ”’ cried Charles, sudden- 
ly becoming as excited as Percy himself. 
“Carried away! Kidnapped! Let us after 
them! Twomen! Either of us would bea 
match for them. 1 will go alone!” 

‘No, no! you could do nothing alone. A 
horse! ahorse! Oh, if I only had Bayard 
here! 

“Tt’s but a step to the Lodge. Run up, 
and tell them to saddle Nelson for you. He’s 
a better horse than this. I'll ride on. You 
can overtake me!” cried Charles Vivian, 
putting spurs to his horse, and setting out at 
arapid rate. 

“Hold on! He’s gone!” cried Percy, 
looking in considerable astonishment after 
his vanishing friend, and then, following his 
advice, the young man started at a run for 
Vivian Lodge, where he fortunately found a 
man just leading Nelson out to be groomed. 
A few words, with a substantial hint toward 
haste, sufficed to convey the absent master’s 
wishes, and, five minutes after, Mr. Crown- 
inshield dashed out of the stable yard, in 
pursuit of his friend. 

Nelson was, indeed, a fine horse, and 
Percy soon reconciled himself to the absence 
of Bayard, as he bounded along at a great 
rate, glancing down every now and again, 
for fresh hoof tracks of the horses he was 
pursuing. A couple of miles beyond the 
starting point, the hill-road forked, one 
branch tending north-west, the other north- 
east. 

Arrived at this point, Percy would have 
hesitated, but Nelson, who held decided 
opinions of his own, bore powerfully toward 
the right hand, or north-east branch, and 
his rider, looking down, noticed that the 
slightly frozen earth was broken by hoof 
marks in that direction. 

“All right, old boy!’’ cried he, yielding 
the rein tothe horse. ‘‘ I suppose you know 
which way your mate has gone.” 

For half an hour longer, Percy rode at the 
same rapid rate, and had begun to wonder 
that he had not overtaken the carriage, 
whatever had become of his friend, when a 
great clattering of hoofs coming toward him, 
caused him to turn aside from the centre of 
the road, and, the next moment, Charles 
Vivian dashed by. 

Hilloa, Charles! Charles!” cried Percy. 

* Oh! are you there? I didn’t think you’d 
be beyond the turn,” said Mr. Viviau, who 
looked, as his friend perceived, a little 
sheepish, as well as a good deal vexed. 


* T’ve missed the road, like a great fool! ” 
cried he, as Perey wheeled his horse and 
rode along beside him. ‘* When I came to 
the fork, I turned up here, because it’s so 
much the most traveled road—every one 
goes to Sunbury that goes past Hillfoot turn- 
ing. And then, just now, when I got to the 
top of the hill by here, and could see noth- 
ing of the carriage, and asked a fellow who’s 
been chopping wood beside the road since 
sunrise, he said nothing had passed. It’s 
too provoking, I say it is !” 

Never mind, Charley, we'll soon catch 
up with them now,” said Percy, unable to 
restrain a smile at his friend’s vexation. 

**And I suppose you followed on my 
track,’”’ continued Vivian. 

‘*¢ Or rather Nelson followed on Wellesley’s 
track,’’ returned Percy, and then both yeung 
men turned their whole attention to getting 
on as fast as possible. In spite, however, 
of their utmost diligence, they could not 
overtake the carriage, which, drawn by 
horses nearly as good as their own, lost but 
slowly the advantage it had gained in the 
outset. 

The pursuers found no difficulty in tracing 
it, although no one appeared to have noticed 
anything mere peculiar about it than that its 
driver seemed in great haste, and refused to 
wait a moment longer than was needful to 
refresh his horses. At one place they heard 
of refreshments being handed into the car- 
riage, and the landlord of the little in where 
this had occurred, mentioned seeing a sick 
lady with a veil over her face, lying in the 
arms of an old man, whom he took to be her 
father. 

‘* Did she move? Couldn’t you see her 
face ?”’ asked Mr. Vivian, eagerly. 

** Ne, I can’t say as I did,’’ replied the 
publican, slowly. ‘‘ I on'’y jest seed her, in 
a glimp, as I may say. 1 was agoin’ to ask 
what her ailment was, and offer to hev a bed 
got ready for her to lay a spell, but, gorri! 
The feller that druv was in sech a tarnation 
hurry, he couldn’t stop to eat the piece o’ pie 
I gin him, but jest chucked half on’t, long 
with the plate, ’most inter my face. Jew- 
rew-sa-lum! ef I hadn’t a-found a harf-a- 
dollar ’mongst the scraps, I’d sot the con- 
stable onter him, I was so mad.”’ 

‘Tf he had waited for you and the cen- 
stable,’’ laughed Charles Vivian, paying for 
the information he had taken, and the glass 
of ale he had ordered, and then leaping into 
the saddle, he led the way in fresh pursuit. 
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“Do you suppose she’s gagged?” he 
asked, suddenly, turning to his companion, 
as they walked their horses up a steep hill. 

‘*No; they wouldn’t be so brutal,” said 
Percy, indignantly. ‘‘I rather believe she 
felt it hopeless to make any attempt to es- 
cape, and so would not make a scene.”’ 

‘Perhaps so. I can tell that big fellow 
they talk about, there’ll be a scene before 
night, though, that’ll be interesting to him, 
if I’m not mistaken.”’ 

Percy, a little in the rear of his friend, 


smiled good-humoredly at this vaunt, for 
Charles Vivian, with undoubted courage and 
indomitable spirit, was, personally, far from 
formidable. Slight and elegant in figure, 
hardly reaching the middle height, with 
smooth chin, blue eyes, and fair, curling 
hair, he was a model of effeminate beauty, 
but, as Percy mentally said, to himself:— 
‘*Poor Charley! With all your pluck, 
you’d be but a mouthful for that great ruf- 
fian. Lucky you’ve got me along. I 


believe I am a match for him, if you’re not.” 
[To be continued.] 


THE MONK OF TIVOLI. 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


NE summer’s evening, long ago, 

There came a bird that none did know; 
And the Ghinko tree said, ‘‘ Woe is me! 
*Tis the Woggly bird,” said the Ghinko tree, 
** Ah me! Ah me! and woe is me! 

’Tis the Woggly bird,’’ said the Ghinko tree. 


Under the shade of the tree it sat, 

And built its nest in the Ghinko’s hat; 
And the eggs were laid that seemed to be 
The eggs of the foe of the Ghinko tree. 
Ah me! Ah me! They seemed to be 

The eggs of the foe of the Ghinko tree. 


‘* It’s most absurd, it’s most absurd; 
T’ll not be fooled by the Woggly bird,” 
The sad tree sang; and ‘‘ Woe is me! 
Oh, why was I born a Ghinko tree? 
Ah me! Ah me! and woe is me! 

Oh, why was I born a Ghinko tree?” 


“Revenge is sweet! ’’ the Ghinko cried; 
To stand upon his head he tried ; 

But failed, for he had not been taught 
When young, to posture as he ought. 
Ah me! Ah me! he’d not been taught 
When young, to posture as he ought. 


So now the the little Woggles roost 

(At least a year ago they used) 

Upon the branch, if branch there be, 

The branch of the ill-used Ghinko tree. 

Ah me! Ah me! if branch there be, 

They roost on the branch of the Ghinko tree. 


MORAL. 


There’s no such thing as the Ghinko tree; 
There’s no such thing, and ne’er will be. 
It’s also true, though most absurd, 

There’s no such thing as a Woggly bird. 

Ah me! Ah me! it’s most absurd, 

But there’s no such thing as a Woggly bird. 


Peals of laughter and much applause 
greeted the conclusion of this song, and the 
singer, Harry Romeyn, rose from his seat at 
the piano, and bowed repeatedly, with mock 
solemnity. 

As the merriment subsided, several girlish 
voices cried eagerly :— 

‘‘O Harry! where did you ever get such a 
song? Such words! And sucha tune! As 
solemn as any hymn or anthem, and with 
those ridiculous words! ” 

‘*Perhaps both words and music are 
Harry’s own composition,” suggested one of 
the group. 

** Alas, no,’’ sighed Harry. ‘ You do me 
too much honor, macemoiselle. I cannot 
claim those pathetic verses. I do not even 
know who was the gifted author. I found 
them in an old paper, and set them to 
music.”’ 

‘‘ Then the music is yours?’’ asked an- 
other of the company. 

Harry again bowed in silence, but there 
was a suspicious twinkle in his eyes which 
did not escape the notice of the fair interloc- 
utor, who privately decided that ‘‘ Mr. Ro- 
meyn was only jesting, as usual,’’ in which 
conclusion she was quite correct. 

Everything seemed a jest to Harry. He 
was the life of the gay party now assembled 
in the spacious parlor of the Overlook Moun- 
tain House. An unusual number of young 
people of both sexes seemed to have chosen 
this, the most glorious spot among the Cats- 
kills, for their summer resort. Though 
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nearly all strangers on their arrival, a few 
weeks of climbing to every accessible point 
among the mountains, of excursions and 
picnics without number, of innumerable 
games of croquet during the long summer 
twilights, of music and dancing in the eve- 
nings, had made them as warm friends as if 
they had known each other all their lives; 
and in all the aforesaid climbings, excur- 
sions, games and diversions of all kinds, 
Harry Romeyn was their acknowledged 
leader. 

So now that they were prevented from 
starting on an excursion which they had 
planned, by one of the sudden and violent 
thunder-storms so frequent among the Cats- 
kills, it was to Harry that they naturally 
looked for ‘amusement. At first, all had 
been engrossed in watching the magnificent 
storm scene without; and the southern and 
western windows were crowded, and also 
such portions of the piazza as were suffi- 
ciently sheltered from the driving rain. A 
grander sight can scarcely be imagined. 
Over the hundreds of mountain peaks that 
lie to the south and west, swept the ever- 
darkening clouds, till, like an immense cur- 
tain, they wrapped every point in their sable 
folds, and completely obscured them from 
sight. On the other hand, far down in the 
valleys, could be seen cultivated spots—field 
after field about a tiny dark speck, which 
required keen vision to discern that it was a 
farm-house, and its various barns and out- 
buildings. Upon these, perchance, the sun 
would be shining in full splendor, while over 
the next farm, or village, would hang a soft, 
white, fleecy cloud, and still farther on, the 
rain was evidently falling as heavily as on 
the mountain. 

‘Sudden gusts of wind, or a terrific peal of 
thunder would seem to shake the hotel to its 
very foundations, and then a lull would fol- 
low. The vast pall to the south would rise 
a little, and soft, gray clouds curl upwards 
from amongst the countless peaks, so blend- 
ing their forms and shades with the moun- 
tains, that one could fancy it was the peaks 
themselves, rising higher and higher until 
they reached the very heavens. 

Another peal, another gust, and the cloud- 
curtain would envelope them even more 
closely than before, perhaps now on all 
sides, so that there seemed no place left in 
the universe but the Overlook Mountain, no 
people but the inmates of that lonely house 
hear its summit. 
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But the grandeur of the storm had passed, 
and there was nothing to look at but the 
leaden skies and quietly falling rain, which 
seemed likely to continue for hours, and now 
came the question, what amusement could 
be found for the disappointed excursionists ? 
Music, dancing, and games were all proposed 
and rejected. 

‘* Read aloud to us from some entertaining 
book, Harry,” suggested one. 

‘* Oh, I will tell you what will be better 
than reading!” cried another. ‘ Tell us 
that story you promised me, Harry, of the 
Monk of Tivoli.” 

Harry looked rather disconcerted, and by 
no means charmed at the proposal. The 
speaker was Miss Robinson, and Harry pri- 
vately deemed her a bore. Occasionally, 
she could laugh and talk like the other girls, 
but, usually, she was slightly pedantic, and 
she carried a notebook, in the use of which 
she rivaled Count Smorltork, of Pickwickian 
fame, and always had it well understood that 
she intended to embody those notes in the 
next article which she wrote for publication. 

The proposition that Harry should enter- 
tain them with a story, was hailed with 
delight, and the more reluctant he appeared, 
the more they insisted. 

Pray said Miss Robinson. “I rec- 
ollect you said it would be quite the thing 
for a magazine article, and I will take notes 
as you relate it. See, I am quite ready.” 
And she drew the inevitable notebook from 
her pocket, and adjusted her little pearl-and- 
gold pencil with exasperating calmness. 

A mischievous light flashed in Harry’s 
eyes. 
‘* Very well. If I must, why I must,” he 
said, resignedly. ‘‘ Here is a seat for you, 
between me and the window, Trientje. 
Engeltie, you and Lysbet will come here on 
the sofa, won’t you? And as Miss Femme- 
tia has constituted herself reporter, she is 

entitled to the seat by the table.” 

The girls laughingly arranged themselves 
according to the mandates of the young au- 
tocrat, their variously-tinted dresses, and 
bright, fluttering ribbons making them look 
like a flock of gayly-plumaged birds. 

At the beginning of the season, Harry had 
declared that he liked all things to be in 
harmony, and that up among those old, 
Dutch mountains, it was fitting that they 
should have Dutch names. Accordingly, 
Kate Marston found herself suddenly trans- 
formed into Trientje, the final je being pro- 
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nounced like our chia, and being a sign of 
endearment; Anne Travers was now Engel- 
tie, while her sister Lizzie was Lysbet, 
and Miss Robinson’s old-fashioned Pheebe, 
was replaced, to her great content, with the 
Dutch rendering, Femmetia. 

The girls had retorted by giving Harry the 
usual Dutch equivalent, Hank, which he had 
accepted in perfect good-humor, but the 
original Harry seemed better adapted to 
him, and had, gradually, been resumed. 

The rest of the party had, meanwhile, 
seated themselves in convenient positions te 
listen to the expected story, the young men 
rather on the outside of the circle, as if anx- 
ious not te seem too eager to listen. The 
truth was, all of them were slightly envious 
of Harry, and the undisguised preference 
for him shown by all the girls, was, certain- 
ly, aggravating. 

“The rest of you are nice enough—only 
Harry is so much nicer,’”’ as Trientje had 
frankly expressed it one day, when one of 
the neglected cavaliers complained. 

But we are keeping them waiting, and 
Trientje, from her seat by the window, is 
the only one who sees the solitary figure out- 
side, on the piazza, close his beok as Harry 
begins, and she is so eager for the story, 
that she sees him, as it were, unconsciously, 
and only recalls afterwards how he sat listen- 
ing through the whole. 

‘** You asked me, Miss Femmetia,”’ began 
Harry, ‘‘ how the little village on the oppo- 
site bank of the Hudson, where you left the 
train and took the ferry-beat to cross to this 
side, when you came, happened to have an 
Italian name, and I promised to tell you of 
the first settler—the one who named it. 

‘*He was an Italian monk, in fact, he 
came from Tivoli. How he came to wander 
so far up the Hudson, I know not, but was 
probably in search of a lonely spot, and this, 
recalling, by the scenery, his beloved home, 
so far away, he settled there, building a 
house not far from the station, which has 
something quaint and secluded in its appear- 
ance, and there he lived, and there he died. 
Meantime, other houses were built, and as 
the village began to grow, and a name must 
be found for it, the monk pointed out the 
resemblance to his former home, and sug- 
gested that it should bear the same name. 
Only too willingly the neighbors agreed, for 
the monk was beloved by all for the many 
kindnesses which he had done to them, and 
Tivoli it remains to this day.”’ 
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‘* But what was the monk’s name, and 
why did he come so far, and settle in sucha 
lonely spot? *’ asked several voices. 

‘* The only name by which he was known 
here was Brother Anselmo,”’ replied Harry. 
‘* Probably he chose America as being the 
country where there was the most liberty of 
thought and action, and, perhaps, settled in 
such a lonely spot because he wished no 
companionship.” 

‘‘Oh, you know what we mean, Harry!” 
cried Trientje, impatiently. ‘‘ What made 
him leave his home, and come to what was 
almost a wilderness? You know you have 
something more to tell. Make haste and tell 
it, for the sun is coming out, and I want a 
climb before supper.” 

Trientje was undeniably Harry’s favorite. 
In every frolic, every bit of mischief, every 
especially daring adventure among the 
mountains, they were always foremost, and 
always together. So now, with a quick 
glance at the breaking clouds, Harry laughed 
and resumed his narrative. 

** You are right, Trientje. The why An- 
selmo left his home, and buried himself 
here, is the romance of the story. After 
comparing the various bits of tradition and 
gossip, we arrive at just the knowledge we 
might have had from the beginning—there 
was a woman at the bottom of it.’’ 

nonsense! Dogo on!” exclaimed 
Trientje; and Harry, after a few more at- 
tempts to teaze her, complied. 

‘The story runs as follows: Get your 
handkerchiefs ready, girls, for, I assure you, 
it is heartrending. Brother Anselmo was 
of high, it may be, noble birth. While still 
a mere boy, he became enamored of a young 
girl, scarcely his equal in station, but, what 
was far more unfortunate, belonging to 4 
family that had, for generations, been bitter- 
ly opposed to Anselmo’s. A deadly feud, in 
fact, existed between them, and the only in- 
stance of their ever being known to agree, 
was in the determination shown by both 
families to separate the youthful lovers. 

‘‘Anselmo was hastily sent away on some 
pretence of business, which he hurriedly 
transacted, and returned, but only to be met 
with the tidings that, during ‘his absence, 
his ‘ ladye faire’ had suddenly sickened and 
died. The shock threw him into a fever it 
which he lingered for weeks, and when he, 
at length, slowly recovered, he declared his 
intention of becoming a monk. Entreaties 
and remonstrances were alike unavailing; 
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but, scarcely was the deed really done, 
scarcely had he renounced the world and 
entered the monastery, when a rumor 
reached him that he had been deceived, that 
she whom he so deeply mourned was living, 
and had been placed in a convent to separate 
her from him. 

“Inmates of convents and monasteries 
are so zealously guarded as to make it well 
nigh impossible for them to hold any com- 
munication with the outer world; but, after 
almost incredible exertions, the lovers did 
succeed in exchanging messages, and, after 
many delays and disappointments, a plan of 
escape was made, and actually carried out. 
They met, fled to the coast, and embarked 
on the first vessel they could find, but a re- 
lentless fate pursued them. When but two 
days out, a sudden storm arose, the vessel 
was wrecked, and many were drowned, 
among the rest Anselmo’s fair companion. 
He, with some others, were rescued by a 
passing vessel, outward bound. He never 
returned to Italy, but wandered from one 
country to another, last of all to the banks of 
the Hudson, where, as we have seen, he set- 
at Tivoli.” 

Harry paused, and, for a few moments 


there was a silence, which he presently 
broke with his usual gay laugh, and ex- 
claimed :— 

“Well, Miss Femmetia, I trust the ‘ Monk 


of Tivoli’ will render you famous. Should 
you need a moral for your tale, I will kindly 
allow you the use of the one which concludes 
that pathetic song which I sung for you just 
now.”’ 

Miss Robinson began a voluble expression 
of her gratitude. She was ‘‘so anxious to 
collect some reliable stories of the Catskill 
region; they would really be of great service 
to her,” ete. 

Harry was making some commonplace 
reply, when he was startled by a voice from 
the piazza saying, ‘‘ Really, Romeyn, this is 
too bad!”? and, as he glanced up quickly 
a tall form appeared in the doorway. 

“Montgomery, by all that’s unlucky!” 
ejaculated Harry, with a crestfallen air. 

“Should you not, rather, say by all that’s 
lucky ?*? demanded the new-comer, good- 
humoredly, yet with a certain sternness in 
his tones, that caused Harry to look unwont- 
edly boyish, not to say, sheepish. 

“T did not intend to play eavesdropper,”’ 
continued Mr. Montgomery, ‘‘ but being on 
the piazza when your story was announced, 


I thought I might listen there as well as in 
the parlor. Nor do I wish to be a spoil- 
sport; but surely, Romeyn, you have been 
grievously misinformed, and you would not 
wish Miss Robinson to write as facts such a 
‘baseless fabric of a dream’ as that with 
which you have just entertained her.” 

Harry had regained his usual merry, care- 
less way. 

‘*T am sure I did my best to entertain 
Miss Femmetia,” he said, gayly, ‘“‘and am 
quite willing you should do better—if you 
can,” he added, saucily. ‘‘ Come, Trientje, 
for your climb. The sun is out;’’? and he 
made his escape. 

Mr. Montgomery was not one of the 
** Catskill Rangers,’”’ as Harry and his com-~ 
panions styled themselves, but a quiet, gen- 
tlemanly, and somewhat distinguished-look- 
ing man, of, perhaps, thirty or thirty-five, 
who was staying at the Overlook to recruit 
his health, which had been somewhat im- 
paired by too close application to his profes- 
sional duties. 

‘*T really regret destroying your contem- 
plated tale, Miss Robinson,” he said, pleas- 
antly. ‘* I can give you plain facts in regard 
to the old house, if you care for them. A 
connection of mine now resides there, and 
told me about the former owner.”’ 

Miss Robinson assented in a mechanical 
way. She was inwardly wondering whether 
Harry had intended to ridicule and mislead 
her. 

‘Tt is now about ninety years since a 
Frenchman, Monsieur de Lalugarre, built 
the house of which Harry told you, and 
styled it‘ The Chateau of Tivoli.’ He also 
laid out the town, had a map of it engraved 
by the celebrated engraver, St. Merrien, and 
named it Tivoli, which name was, finally, 
formally bestowed upon it, though it was, 
originally, known as Upper Red Hook 
Landing.” 

‘‘And he was not even an Italian?” in- 
quired Miss Robinson. 

‘* Not even an Italian, nor, so far as I 
know, had not even been in Italy. At any 
rate, he was no monk, no Italian, no heart- 
broken lover; only a Frenchman, with, per- 
haps, a taste for beautiful scenery, which 
led to his choice of location and name.” 

‘¢T am afraid it will not do for a magazine 
article,” sighed Miss Robinson. And, 
only think, if I had really written it as the 
true history of the place. Harry ought to 
be ashamed!” she added, indignantly. 
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“Harry merely thought of the present 
amusement, I am sure,’’ said Mr. Montgom- 
ery, kindly. ‘‘He would have, doubtless, 
enlightened you, had he found that you in- 
tended to use his story. And you must 
acknowledge that he gave you a hint of the 
truth when ‘he effered you the * moral’ of 
his song for the moral of your article. 
Hark! ”’ 


And from far above them, up the steep 
path where Harry and Trientje were climb- 
ing, rang out, mockingly, the ‘‘ moral’? of 
Harry’s song:— 

There’s no such thing as the Ghinko tree, 
There’s no such thing, and ne’er will be; 
It’s also true, though most absurd, 

There’s no such thing as a Woggly bird. 
Ah me! Ah me! it’s most absurd, 

But there’s no such thing as a Woggly bird. 


ISTORIANS, for the most part, re- 

count only the great events of the 
world; though, by brief anecdotes and famil- 
iar illustrations, they sometimes glance at 
the manners and morals of a particular 
period. But, in reality, human happiness 
depends far more on harmonious social rela- 
tions than on changes of dynasties or the 
aggrandisement of empires; and a philosoph- 
ical consideratton of the weaknesses of 
human nature in connection with home-life, 
may be as profitable to us as poring over a 
description of those striking events which, 
apparently, led to the rise and fall of nations. 
We say apparently, for the causes of most 
things which happen are a good deal more 
remote than we may fancy them. 

We see how individual characters and in- 
terests and public events act and react on 
one another; but our reason is very apt to 
play at cross-purposes, and mistake cause 
for effect. One thing, however, is certain, 
that the family life of a nation is the greatest 
of all factors in its ill or well being. A 
happy, well-ordered home is, as a rule, the 
nest in which wise men and good women are 
most likely to be reared. Yet the ideal 
patriarchal life is not certain to be realized, 
even by those most fitted to lead it. The 
happiest of married couples do not always 
live to see their children grown up, much 
less to behold their children’s children to 
the third and fourth generation. Undoubt- 
edly, the loss of a wise and loving mother is 
one of the greatest misfortunes which can 
befall a family. The truth is in all its bear- 
ings so much of a truism that it is needless 
to dilate on it. What we are about to con- 


UNPOPULAR RELATIONSHIPS. 


BY DR. CHAS. H. CAMPBELL. 


sider is the prejudice which so eften prevails 
against step-mothers. 

Let us picture to ourselves a middle-class 
household, with, perhaps, four or five chil- 
dren of tender age, suddenly deprived of a 
mother’s care. Happy is it in one respect 
for the father, that his business avocations 
are imperative, and so, in some measufe, 
distract him from his grief; but they, at the 
same time, prevent his supervision of home 
affairs, even if he be one of those effeminate 
men—happily few—who love to meddle in 
domestic matters. With the best of ser- 
vants, aud even with some female relative 
to ‘“‘ manage ”’ for him, the chances are very 
great that many things go wrong, that chil- 
dren are either spoiled or neglected, and 
that daily incidents so remind him of his 
loss, that his sorrow, even after along inter- 
val, remains unassuaged. Surely, under 
such circumstances, to marry again is often 
the wisest thing a widower can do. 

As he has had experience of married life, 
it is presumable that he knows the qualities 
in a woman which will make him happy, and 
is less likely to make an imprudent marriage 
than a young bachelor is. In point of fact, 
second wives are often very admirable 
women, and second marriages very happy 
ones. 

Yet, it cannot be denied that the step- 
mother is, as a rule, looked on with suspi- 
cion by the relatives of the children who 
pass into her care. It seems to be of 20 
account that, hitherto, she has been noted 
for good sense and kindness of heart; it is 
taken for granted that she cannot exercise 
these qualities in reference to the little 
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creatures entrusted to her charge. The 
cruel thing is, that children are often abso- 
lutely set against their father’s wife by fool- 
ish people, who think they thus do homage 
tothe memory of the dead. 

“Ah,” sighs, perhaps, an aunt; ‘ of 
course, my dear, you must call her ‘ mother’ 
if your father wishes it; but you must not 
expect her to love you as darling mamma 
did.”” 

“ But, auntie,”’ the child may respond, 
ready with tears at the mention of the dead, 
“but, auntie, she says she loves us, and 
kisses us as if she did.”’ 

Upon which the auntie moans again, and, 
with an expressive shake of the head, ejacu- 
lates, ** I hope she does,” in a tone that 
implies, ‘* I don’t believe it.” 

Children are wonderfully quick at inter- 
preting tones, looks, and gestures. 

Children are by no means all little angels, 
whatever certain poets may have written in 
laudation of them. Ingrained characteris- 
tics show themselves very early; and when 
the fire of rebellion to authority is kindled in 
their young hearts, smoulder as it may, it 
makes the task of governing them terribly 
dificult. How much wiser and kinder would 


it be, if friends and relatives played the part 
of cheerful peacemakers, instead of grave- 


faced watchers and doubters! How really 
sensible it would be to teach the children 
that they ought to be grateful to her who 
comes to console their father, and to take 
upon herself the dead mother’s duties. In 
amultitude of cases, this truth ought to be 
emphatically inculcated; for we suppose 
there are few women whose ideal of happi- 
hess is marrying a widower with children. 
When the second marriage takes place 
comparatively late in life, and when children 
are grown up, the trials are of a different 
sort. Sons already away from home, and 
making for themselves careers in the world, 
and daughters of twenty years old, likely to 
marry within the next few years, have often 
but little feeling for the loneliness of their 


father’s declining years. Of course, elderly 


men sometimes do foolish things, as well as 
young ones; but, even if thesecond marriage 
be in every respect a suitable one, the chil- 
dren are, in too many instances, jealous of 
the step-mother, and inclined to carp at all 
she does. Really, a great deal of this ill- 
feeling is a bad habit of thought, the result 
of a popular prejudice which falls in with the 
weak side of human nature. 


But, if we demur against the prevailing 
idea of step-mothers, what shall we say 
against the yet more absurd notions which 
abound concerning mothers-in-law! Un- 
justly, and, one may say, stupidly satirized 
as they are by pen and pencil in the comic 
papers, they still, as a rule, maintain the 
even tenor of their way, far more often as a 
beneficent influence than anything else. 
Represented as a synonym for everything 
that is meddling and mischief-making, we 
confess, that in a pretty long experience, we 
have seen but few very nearly appreaching 
this type. But we have known many a 
mother who has taken the husband of a 
daughter to her heart as if he were, indeed, 
a son, he requiting her affection with rev- 
erential regard. Nor is this at all an unnat- 
ural thing to happen between right-minded, 
sensible people. 

The mother of grown-up sons and daugh- 
ters is not, generally, the vulgar, ill-favored 
shrew that caricaturists love to paint her. 
On the centrary, she is often a woman in the 
prime of life, very probably an influence in 
society, and with the wisdom that ought to 
come with experience of the world. She 
has not forgotten her own youth, and she 
sympathizes with the young more than they 
quite believe. Whether it be the daughter’s 
husband or the son’s wife that has to be 
considered, so long as the choice be tolerably 
prudent, she is sure to rejoice at the pros- 
pect of happiness, and be grateful that the 
perils of unwise likings are over. 

If, unhappily, the choice has not been 
prudent, and yet she is unable to avert its 
consequences, the mother is, in many cases, 
the one to be peacemaker, and make the best 
of everything. If it be a son’s wife who 
needs culture, she tries to give it; if it be a 
daughter’s husband of small means, she ekes 
out income by personal sacrifices; or if she 
be too poor to do this, we have known her 
to help with the needle, or in some other 
efficient manner, when she cannot doso with 
the purse. 

Suppose the mother-in-law does sometimes 
suggest or advise, is this to be considered an 
unpardonable offence? In point of fact, 
her error is often on the other side, and, 
through a dread of seeming to interfere, she 
refrains from speaking the wise word in 
due season. Carlyle says, somewhere, that 
‘experience teaches like no other,’ but 
takes terribly high ‘‘ school-wages” in the 
process. Most of us can remember when 
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we might have been spared some of the 
‘* school-wages,”’ if we would have accepted, 
as a loving gift to profit by, the experience 
of our elders. How often, in illness, does 
the mother-in-law aid in nursing her grand- 
children; how often, in some inevitable ab- 
sence of the parents, does she prove their 
most trustworthy guardian. 

We are afraid, however, that it is mainly 
when she is a widow and poor, that the 
mother-in-law becomes the butt of inconsid- 
erate satirists, who fail to see the pathetic 
side of her position. Yet, to the honor of 
human nature, it may be said that there are 
multitudes of households in which the wife 
or husband’s mother, wholly dependent on 
her children, is treated with the respect and 
affection proper to the circumstances, and 
without any associations that can recall the 
paltry witticisms of the comic writers. We 
wonder if young mothers, with their chil- 
dren still around them, speculate on the 
swiftly passing years which will change the 
scene! Ina single decade, what alterations 
may there not be in the domestic circle, and 
how naturally may it come to pass that the 
daughter-in-law of to-day shall become the 
mother-in-law of the future. 


There is another unpopular personage for 
whom we desire to say a good word; not 
that, as a rule, she is immaculate, or even as 
nearly so as we should like to see her—we 


mean the lodging-house keeper. She too, 
has long been a favorite theme of the carica- 
turist, and no doubt her vocation leads up 
to many humorous incidents. 

What a life it is, if we think of it seriously 
fora moment. Homely, but shrewd women, 
who let lodgings often acquire a surprising 
knowledge of character; and, indeed, if they 
do not, they are likely to be wofully de- 
ceived. It is as great a mistake to suppose 
that all tenants are true and just in their 
dealings, as that all landladies are grasping 
and untrustworthy. Imagine a small, fur- 
nished house being let to a middle-aged couple 
for three years at a low rent, mainly because 
there were no children to add to the wear 
and tear of furniture. But events proved 
that there were little grandchildren who 
paid lengthened visits, on which occasions a 
perambulator was ruthlessly wheeled about 
the new dining-room carpet, and similar 
reckless destruction of property went on in 
many other ways. This is a true story, and 
we do not much wonder that the landlady 
lost temper, and not being able to turn out 


her tenants, tried to recoup herself by ail 
legitimate methods—especially as she was 
wholly dependent on her house for the means 
of existence. 

It ought to be remembered that people do 
not let lodgings for pleasure. Receiving 
inmates is always more or less a matter of 
business, and there should be justice and the 
doing as you would be done by on both sides, 
Sometimes the lodging-house keeper is a 
decayed gentlewoman, but more generally 
she belongs to a class socially inferior to 
that of her tenants. In either case, a little 
kindly consideration for the feelings and in- 
terests of the householder will often be 
amply requited. The decayed gentlewoman 
will keenly appreciate a manner of speaking 
and bargaining which seems to recognize 
her true position; and the ordinary lodging- 
house keeper is quick to distinguish “ real 
gentlefolks from stuck-up people,” by 
signs which the latter rarely comprehend. 

People of position resorting to the seaside 
for a few weeks, never expect the luxuries 
and elegances they enjoy at home; but, as 
they generally pay liberally for the accom- 
modation they receive, they do require or- 
dinary comforts. It would be greatly to the 
interest of all parties if lodging-house keep- 
ers would bear this in mind. Not only 
should bedding be faultless in point of 
purity, but, as men do exist of six feet high 
and upwards, provision should be made to 
receive a tall inmate who could sleep with- 
out doubling himself up like a carpenter's 
rule. White curtains are decidedly countri- 
fied and clean-looking; but unless there are 
also shutters to the bedroom windows, woe 
betide the light sleeper who is wakened by 
the early dawn. 

Lodging-house pillows should be more 
ample, and blankets more numerous than 
they generally are; easy-chairs should de- 
serve their name; footstools should be dis- 
coverable; and windows and blinds should 
be easily manageable. The lodging-house 
cooking is often capable of improvement, 
though, if people are content with what is 
called ‘‘ good, plain cooking,”’ they frequent 
ly have little reason to complain; especially 
is this the case where the lodging-house 
keepers are retired servants who have lived 
in good families. 

In return for the essential comforts de- 
scribed, the tenant would generally be wil- 
ling to dispense with the ancestral portraits 
which so often decorate the walls of fur 
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nished lodgings. Staring likenesses, no 
doubt they are, of departed worthies; but 
they always seem to stare at the tenant with 
something like reproach at his presence; 
and if, as is often the case, they are veri- 
table daubs, they become, at last, absolutely 
irritating. 

Also, most people would rather have space 
for their own odds and ends, than see tables 
and shelves occupied by heirlooms in the 
shape of cracked vases incapable of holding 
water for flowers, but filled with dusty feath- 
ers, paper roses, or dried seaweed. Not that 
we despise simple ornaments; happily, many 
very common things are very pretty, and 
quite capable of pleasing the most artistic 
eye; it is incongruity which really offends. 

But, with all their shortcomings, we do 
not believe that, as a class, lodging-house 
keepers deserve the hard things which comic 


writers, for the sake of a joke, have said of 
them. Many a lodging-house keeper has a 
pathetic past, and a'present that is a severe 
struggle for existence; and, sometimes their 
worth is so appreciated that they make influ- 
ential friends of their tenants. It is pleasant 
to hear a landlady say that she has little need 
to advertise; she lets her rooms on the rec- 
ommendation of people who have occupied 
them, and often has the same family over 
and over again. Where this is the case, we 
may be pretty sure that, at parting, there 
are none of the mean squabbles about cracked 
china or a chipped chair-back which leave a 
sting of ill-feeling behind. On the contrary, 
there is, perhaps, the recollection of kind 
assiduity in illness, or of little services be- 
yond the bond on one side; and, on the 
other, a pleasing consciousness that such 
services have been recognized. 


THE MONKTON SHADOWS. 


BY LILY CURRY TYNER. 


LWAYS together, of the same build and 
height, of the same stoop and gait, the 
Monkton gossips could scarcely distinguish 
father from son, as the twain drifted noise- 
lessly past in the summer twilight. 

The Widow Osgood leaned forward out of 
the stifling atmosphere of her low-walled 
parlor, with its stuffy furniture and general 
discomfort, over the window-sill, and looked 
curiously after the receding couple. 

“There they go,”’ she said, with a mean- 
ing laugh. “ Like’s not they haven’t had a 
mouthful to-day.” 

“It’s their own fault,” replied her friend, 
Miss Speight. ‘Let ’em pocket their 
pride.”? 

She was a maiden lady, somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, the sister of a deacon, and 
the prime mover in the Monkton missionary 
society. She had, therefore, but little pa- 
tience with the ‘‘ Shadows,’ as the Hether- 
tons, father and son, were known. 

“Tf it wasn’t for the mother and daugh- 
ters,”? resumed the widow, “‘I declare, I’d 
never care what they came to. But Mis. 
Hetherton is a nice little body, and the girls 
work like heroes.”’ 

‘““Now, do they?’ questioned the dea- 

3 


con’s sister, in a tone of faintest uncertainty. 


“Why, yes. Didn’t you know Florence 
was helping Mis. Johnson, and learning to 
dressmake real well? And Isabel, the 
youngest, sews with her mother, and does 
all sorts of embroidery and fancy work 
besides.”’ 

‘‘Humph!”’ said Miss Speight. Much 
they must feel like working, without even a 
bed to lay on.”’ 

“Awful, isn’t it?’ declared the widow. 
‘Just ticks of straw, and hardly any bed- 
quilts, all through the winter! And to think 
that when as nice a job was offered them shift- 
less men, as to decorate Mis. Major Decker’s 
ceilings, they’d turn up their noses and get 
red in the face.” 

Oh, they’re artists!’ cried Miss Speight, 
with acerbity. ‘‘ You mustn’t forget they’re 
artists. They don’t do kalsominer’s work.” 

‘** They ought to be rode on a rail for let- 
ting their women folks starve,” said the 
widow, with responsive energy, ‘“‘ whatever 
they are.” 

Meanwhile the ‘ shadows” had drifted 
on, along the quiet street, and were speak- 
ing at intervals of their own plans and am- 
bitions. None, hearing them, could have 
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imagined the long fast they had known, the 
long distance they had journeyed. They 
went on their homeward way, serene as 
saints who have passed from martyrdom. 

Their homeward way led up a silent road 
toward a quaint old house, in which they 
had lived since the autumn previous. It 
had never been completed; the builder had 
died before adding the relief of a wing to 
this awkward, two-story endeavor, from 
which the initial coat of paint had long since 
faded in the sun and rain. 

A thin, old shell, that the winds of the 
winter past had pierced more cruelly than a 
thousand swords. Ah! none would ever 
know what had been endured throughout 
months of storm and ice, by the hearts of 
oak within those unprotecting walls. None 
would ever realize the courage of the three 
women who struggled to hold up the hands 
of father and son, and believed so firmly in 
their ultimate triumph. For they all rested 
firm in the hope of that certain triumph and 
of brighter days, when they might lift their 
eyes and look proudly in the face of the 
world, and in the face of that aged uncle, 
who had disinherited nephew and nephew’s 
family for their devotion to art. 

The ‘Shadows’? passed onward in the 
twilight, speaking with grave heartease. 

‘*A few days more, Raphael, and we shall 
have finished—triumphed.”’ 

** Tt is your triumph, father. I have been 
only a looker-on.”’ 

‘* Nay,” said the elder, ‘‘ as much yours as 
mine. Your thoughts are in it, your sug- 
gestions, the touch of your brush at times. 
Had I been taken away at any moment, I 
would have trusted you fully to continue and 
conclude the task.” 

‘*¢ Yes,’’ said Raphael, dreamily, ‘‘ but the 
inspiration, the primary idea was wholly 
yours, and the glory should be. I am con- 
tent to work slowly for myself. You will 
have made our name great, and I shall not 
find the road so steep.”’ ‘ 

They were at home now. The house, 
standing apart from other dwellings, rose 
darkly in the gray of evening, and only a 
single ray ef light came quivering from a 
window at the side. 

They opened the door, and passed lightly 
over the uncarpeted floor of the hall into the 
rear room, where mother and daughters sat; 
variously occupied, around a bare, pine 
table. A single lamp, well-trimmed, cast a 
hopeful glow about the tidy kitchen. A tea- 


kettle hummed sleepily over the fire, and 
covered dishes on the hearth spoke of frugal 
fare kept warm with loving forethought. 

Three wan, yet beautiful faces were up- 
turned at their entrance; faces wan with 
toil and fasting, faces beautiful with delicate 
features and pure expression. 

Florence, the elder daughter, was dark, 
like father and brother; Isabel, fair, and 
more closely resembled the mother. They 
laid their sewing by for a moment, and 
Florence, rising, set forth the supper which 
had waited so long. And now, with the 
lamp-light full upon their faces, one saw 
more clearly the wonderful likeness of the 
twomen. The same dark, silken hair lay 
soft upon the high and narrow brow; the 
same well-chiseled nose and lips were there; 
the same eyes looked questioningly forth up- 
on the world and fate. 

‘* You are very tired,’ the mother said, 
with tender compassion. ‘‘ Did you get the 
view ?”’ 

Theodore Hetherton raised his eyes, and 
looked upon her dreamily. 

‘*A rare light,’’ he said, in a voice of pro- 
found sweetness. ‘ Directly the sun set, an 
overpowering glory shone across the river.” 

‘“We stood upon the hill-crest,” said 
Raphael, in a tone of equal melody, yet a 
shade more retrospective. ‘‘ Upon the hill- 
crest, until twilight rose out of the river 
grasses, purple-robed and with a prince’s 
grace.” 

The women bent softly to their sewing, 
and once again came silence. 

Presently, when the men had eaten spar- 
ingly, the father spoke:— 

*¢ Let us go up-stairs, Raphael.” 

Isabel, the fair-haired, rose immediately, 
and placed the lamp in her brother’s hand, 
opening the door, and closing it after them. 

Then the three women sat resting in the 
darkness, which was absolute save for a 
faint glimmer from the hearth where the 
fire was not yet dead. Nor was there sound 
of any sort save the wind rustling the green 
window-curtains, until a sigh stole from the 
lips of the elder daughter. 

‘‘ Was that you, Florence?” the mother 
asked quickly. 

“Yes,” the girl faltered. ‘‘I—I am 4 
little sleepy.”’ 

are tired!” cried Isabel. You 
must not work any longer.” 

‘‘T must finish this,” said Florence. “I 
am no more tired than you or mother.” 
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‘‘ Father and Raphael must be worn out 
with their walk,” the mother said. ‘ But if 
they found what they sought, I am not sorry 
they went.” 

‘Such walks are hard upon their shoes,” 
said Florence, repressing another sigh. “I 
am afraid to look at Raphe’s.” 

‘“‘] think they will last a few weeks long- 
er,” the mother answered. 

“A few weeks yet,” echoed Isabel, with 
hopeful accent. ‘‘Only a few weeks, and 
we shall be happy. The picture is almost 
done.” 

‘“‘ Your grand-uncle will be surprised,” the 
mother said, next. ‘‘ Piqued, besides, I 
imagine. Ah, well! I never cared to think 
about his money. I suppose it will go to 
some charity.” 

In the meantime, father and son, having 
slowly ascended the creaking staircase, 
stood side by side in the quaint chamber 
which was their studio. At first they had 


spoken but little, seeming content to gaze 
with dumb rapture upon the wide canvas, 
which, with every touch of the brush, had 
become, more and more, a part of their 
being. 

“It will be great,’ said the young man, at 


length, with the measured accent of one un- 
prejudiced. ‘It will be great, and give us 
fame.”’ 

‘Tam sure of that,” the father answered, 
with a tone of supreme content; and he 
stepped farther back, and then still farther, 
until, standing by the open window, he felt 
the cool air rushing through the half-closed 
shutters. 

He stood so for a long time, then Raph- 
ael’s voice broke upon him with a sudden 
vibration of remembrance :— 

“Shall we go down? They have no 
light.” 

The elder man started. 

“Yes, yes,” he answered. 
gotten.” 

As they descended once more, he seemed 
to waken somewhat from his dreams, and to 
see with greater distinctness the ghastliness 
of their poverty. 

‘What a barren place!” he cried. ‘ Not 
acarpet; not even a bedstead. Straw mat- 
tresses and deal tables. God knows we have 
heed of success. But to have remained in 
the city, even with our classes, would have 
been slow starvation.” 

Even the faces of wife and daughters 
seemed newly to assail him with pallor. 


had for- 


‘¢ You are working too hard,” he said, with 
a terrible, choking sensation. 

But they smiled brightly in reply, and dis- 
claimed more than ordinary weariness. 
Nevertheless, they went, shortly after, to 
their poor couches, and father and son re- 
mained together in the kitchen. They got 
pipes and tobacco from a cupboard, and 
smoked thoughtfully. 

“Struggle and sacrifice for all of you,” 
the elder Hetherton said, after a long si- 
lence, and he seemed to speak almost un- 
steadily. ‘‘ Sometimes I am not sure that it 
has been worth the while. Sometimes I 
feel like cursing myself for clinging to art.”’ 

‘You are tired,’’ said Raphael, “ or you 
would not say such things now, when the 
struggle is at an end, and we shall so soon 
reap reward.” 

‘*Perhaps,” said the father, with a 
faint sigh. ‘‘ You had better go to bed, 
Raphael. I am not sleepy, myself, nor have 
I done smoking. I will go above again, for 
a time.” 

The young man obeyed, for he was sorely 
fatigued with the day’s journey; and once 
again the father climbed the wooden stair- 
case, creeping softly this time, that he might 
not disturb the sleepers. 

Placing the lamp upon the floor, he sat for 
a long, long time before his work. And, as 
he sat there, he fancied he heard strange 
sounds and saw strange sights. The wind 
that rustled through the shutters bore him 
the sound of wings—the wings of an un- 
earthly multitude; and over the canvas were 
flitting strange creations. 

It was truly a long time that he sat there; 
amply long for him to have remembered his 
past life and its denied desires; amply long 
for him to consider what his dear ones had 
borne with patience. There was no sound 
below, no sound but the soft breathing of 
the sleepers, who, perchance, found dream- 
land sweet. 

Across the silent village the town clock 
rang the hour of midnight, as Hetherton 
took up the lamp, and knocked from his pipe 
the ashes which for some time had been only 
ashes. 

Ere an hour had passed, he, too, lay sleep- 
ing, and dreaming of recompense. In his 
dear dream all was made right; wife and 
daughters were surrounded with life’s com- 
forts, and Raphael had heart to seek the 
sweetheart he had, hitherto, scarce dared to 
remember. 
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But some strange influence seemed steal- 
ing upon this vision. A gray mist had 
risen—aye, more than mist, fog—aye, more 
than fog, smoke, thick, white, suffocating! 
Gasping heavily he strove against the mighty 
foe, and then a strong grasp was upon him, 
the grasp of nerved hands; a wild voice was 
ringing in his ears:— 

‘Come! come quick, or we are lest! ”’ 

The same strong grasp seemed to drag 
him out, controllingly, from the sifting 
smoke into the cool, pure night, and imme- 
diately he seemed to know it was the grasp 
of Raphael, his son. 

They were standing in the road, where, 
already a crowd had collected. The Monk- 
ton fire-bells were clamoring fiercely; the 
volunteer brigade was on hand, and the 
house was a sheet of flame. There was a 
strong breeze astir, and the old shell con- 
sumed like tinder. 

**Come,”’ said Raphael. 
the girls are at Rogers’.” 

But the father, who had only just fully 
awakened, broke away from him with a 
shriek. 

The picture! 


“Mother and 


Oh, the picture! ”’ 


Raphael’s grasp was upon him again, like 


one of iron. 

tried twice,” he answered, hoarsely. 
“The smoke would be death. It is too 
late!” 

“Let me go!” cried the father, struggling 
desperately. must go!” 

is no use,” said the son. 
I tried—before I wakened you.”’ 

The father shuddered, and threw his 
hands above his head, wild with his own 
helplessness. 

‘** Lost!’ he cried, in a voice of agony. 
‘FAll, all is lost!” 

Raphael averted his face. 

Yes,”’ he said, inaudibly. 
Even you, Adele! ” 

Mr. Hetherton sank limp upon the road- 
side. All his man’s strength appeared to 
have left him, and he could only moan, ever 
and over, the one word, ‘* Lost! ”’ 

“‘Come,” repeated Raphael, ‘‘we must 
go to mother and the girls.” 

And he had almost to carry the father to 
the shelter of the neighbor’s house. 

‘““We are all safe,” cried the mother; 
‘* thank God fer that! ”’ 

is lost!’ said Hetherton, wildly dis- 
regardful. ‘‘ Why, oh, why was I saved, 
when my work must perish ? ”’ 


tell you 


** All is lost. 


Then he began to sob so pitifully that the 
women could hardly bear it. 

Father, take courage!’ they implored. 
‘We will begin again. We can work for 
you. We have each other still, and we must 
be brave.” 

*“‘Q Heaven! You have been brave too 
long,’’ he answered, brokenly. ‘I have let 
you suffer, and this is my just punishment 
for it. My just punishment!” 

You did all for our sakes,”’ cried Flor- 
ence, eagerly. ‘* You toiled for us, and we 
for you. We wanted to help you; we were 
glad to do it. We will try again. Mother, 
Isabel, tell him so!” 

And so they strove to comfort him, until 
day dawned over the ruins of their poor hab- 
itation. 


The Widow Osgood and her friend, Miss 
Speight, set out during the following morn- 
ing, intent on charitable deeds. 

** The ‘ Shadows’ lost everything they had, 
last night,” the widow had already said to 
the maiden lady, whose reply had been that 
‘* there wa’n’t much to lose, I guess.” 

‘“*But then the shock,” continued the 
widow. ‘ And, besides, I just heard that 
Hetherton was most crazy because some pic- 
ture he was painting was burned. They say 
Raphe had to hold him back from rushing 
into the flames after it. Oh, he’s most 
cra ?—— 

She paused abruptly, for, in turning the 
street corner, they ran suddenly against 
Raphael. Haggard, smoke-begrimed and 
desperate he looked, as they detained him to 
inquire the whereabouts of his mother and 
sisters. 

“They are at Mrs. Rogers’,’’ he said, 
wearily. 

‘* Your pa is feeling bad, I hear,’’ ven- 
tured the widow. 

‘‘He has sustained a great loss,” said 
Raphael, and, lifting his hat, passed on. 

Desperate he was, indeed; for it seemed 
to him as if a veil had suddenly been torn 
away, and he saw himself in a new light,— 
saw himself as coward, and—worse, for hav- 
ing allowed mother and sisters to sacrifice 
themselves. 

‘‘ Father,” he had said, sternly, an half- 
hour before, “‘ I have been out of my senses, 
but I have come tothem again. Iam young 
and strong, and I must have work, hard 
work. I care very little what it is, so it be 
honest, honorable. It is my duty to sustain 
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the family, while—while you begin anew.” 

And, even now, he was on his way to seek 
employment. 

Wormwood and gall, he had made up his 
mind to swallow it. The bitterest drop 
would be giving up the thought of Adele 
Courtney. 

He kept to his word, and obtained a situa- 
tion as clerk. The family found lodgings in 
the upper part of an acquaintance’s house, 
and Theodore Hetherington began to paint 
again. But the ‘“‘ Shadows” were no longer 
shadows; they walked apart. 

Raphael had been hard at work for over a 
month, when one day a stranger entering 
. the store, inquired for him. A white-haired, 
old man was the visitor, yet keen-eyed and 
direct of speech. 

‘* You are Raphael Hetherton,” he said, at 
once. ‘* Do you know who I am?” 

Raphael hesitated. 

“I see you do not. 


Iam Henry Gregory, 
your father’s uncle. 


I want you to come 


back to the hotel with me for a while.” 
Raphael obeyed, feeling both shocked and 

mystified. 
Perhaps you wonder what has brought 

me here,”’ said the old gentleman, when they 


were seated together in his room. 

* Yes,” said Raphael; ‘‘I certainly never 
expected to see you, Uncle Gregory.” 

** Nevertheless,” cried the other, impa- 
tiently, “‘Iam here. And [I tell you, frank- 
ly, I have come on purpose to see you.”’ 

“To see me,” Raphael repeated, vaguely. 

“Yes. I heard all about your being 
burned out, and your father’s losing the chef- 
dcuvre that was to make him famous. Poor 
fellow! I suppose he can’t help vagaries; he 
was born so.”’ 

‘Allow me to say,’’ cried Raphael, warm- 
ly, ‘that my father is quite free from 
vagaries. The picture destroyed was of 
singular merit, and, had it been completed, 
would have given him world-wide reputa- 
tion.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Gregory, incredulously. 
“Well, may I ask why, if you have such 
faith in the family talent, you have given 
up art, and become a clerk in a country 
store?” 


The red blood sprang to the young man’s 
face. 

‘““I—I did so because of my mother and 
sisters. My only regret now is that I had 
not done so months before.”’ 

Mr. Gregory looked sharply at him. 


You were all very poor? ”’ 

“We are very poor still. But, as long 
as I live, they shall not lack for life’s neces- 
sities.” 

** And you are not disgusted with art?” 
asked Gregory, abruptly. 

“Disgusted?” The young man drew a 
long breath. ‘‘God only knows what a 
struggle I had to give up all thought of it.” 

‘* Humph!” said the other, and drummed 
noiselessly on the arm of his chair. “It 
appears, then, that your artistic tendencies 
have not made a fool of you. Iam glad to 
have found one such individual on earth. 
Now, without further parley, I have come to 
the notion that I shall like you, and that you 
will not prove disappointing.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you,”’ said Raphael, mildly. 

‘**T will send you at once to Europe,” con- 
tinued Mr. Gregory, ‘‘ and give you a chance 
to distinguish yourself in your profession. 
What do you say ?”’ 

Raphael’s breath came and went rapidly. 
A scarlet flush overspread his pale face. 

‘‘Are you in earnest, Uncle Gregory ?” 

**T am in earnest.” 

“Give me over night to think,’’ said the 
young man unsteadily. ‘I must consider 
my mother and sisters.” 

“Very well. Ill remain in town till 
noon to-morrow. Come here any time after 
nine.” 

Raphael went away dazed and feverish. 
Too good to be true, and too great a tempta- 
tion. He dared not tell mother or sisters, 
lest they insist upon his accepting the offer. 
He dared not tell his father, for the latter 
would fret himself to death should Raphael 
decline. No, he must consider it well, think 
it over carefully, and decide whether he dare 
go away from them all, across the ocean— 
whether he dare leave them unprotected. 
For, since the destroyal of the picture, his 
father had drooped steadily, growing feeble, 
so that, at times, he could hardly rise from 
his bed. 

All night long Raphael Hetherton lay 
wakeful, fighting a silent battle, single- 
handed, alone. And when morning came, 
he had decided. He would ask, instead, 
that his uncle send Florence abroad, for a 
musical education. 

cannot accept your kind offer,’ he 
said, humbly, as he stood, hat in hand, be- 
fore the old gentleman. ‘* Much as I would 
like to go, I dare not desert my mother and 
sisters. My father is fast failing.” 
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Gregory appeared greatly vexed. 

‘You are your own master. You need 
make no excuses,”’ he said, angrily. ‘‘ Good- 
morning.” 

And Raphael was given no opportunity 
to speak of his sister’s talent. He turned 
away, crushed and heartsick. He could not 
humble himself now to ask aught for those 
most dear to him. And so he went back to 
his work bitter with despondency. 

Henry Gregory left Monkton as quietly as 
he had come, and none but Raphael knew of 
the visit. 

And so the young man went on drudging 
away his time, with many a vain longing to 
be free, out in the glorious midsummer 
weather. He went home to his supper one 
evening, feeling fairly desperate. 

**'You are tired and pale, my son,’’ his 
mother was saying, when Isabel’s entrance 
interrupted. 

‘*A letter for you, Raphael,” she said. 
have just come from the post-office.” 

He cut the envelope slowly; he was too 
weary to wonder at the unfamiliar super- 
scription. It was ,sufficiently brief, suffi- 
ciently legible; yet he read and re-read in 
stupefied silence. Suddenly he thrust it in- 
to his mother’s hand. 


Read it!’ he cried, brokenly, and could 


trust his voice no further. Then he rushed 


from the house, out into the yard, where he 
stood looking about him as if wakening from 
adream. He took from his pocket a fair, 
pictured face. 

‘Adele!’ he cried, hysterically, “‘ I may 
try now! I may try to win you!” 

Florence came out presently for him. 

‘*Come, Raphael,” she said, soothingly. 
** Your tea is waiting. Let us go in.” 

‘Tell me,” he cried, with a desperate 
effort to control himself. ‘Tell me again 
what the letter said, or—or that I dreamed 
it!” 

Florence made out to answer him steadily, 
although she herself was shaking with ex- 
citement. 

“It says that our grand-uncle has died 
suddenly, and—and that—you are his heir.” 

She felt him trembling as she led him 
back into the house, where, by-and-by, he 
told them of Uncle Gregory’s offer the 
month before. 

His father rose from the sofa, upon which 
he had lain so constantly of late, and laid 
his hand upon the young man’s shoulder. 

*“You would not leave us,” he said. 
‘‘ Heaven bless your unselfishness! ” 

Raphael laughed hysterically. 

‘¢ We'll finish that picture yet, father.” 

** Aye, Raphael; God willing! ”’ 


MINNIE MARONE. 


BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


‘. prettiest maiden that ever you saw 
Is charming Minnie Marone; 

In faith, or my fancy is sorely at fault, 
The like of her never was known! 

She’s youthsome and airy, with step like a fairy; 

And the look in her eyes is like naught but the skies 
When spring into summer has grown. 


Her hair is as bright as the banners of flame 
Which sunset hangs out in the west; 

And if I were Sir Robin, I’d pilfer a cur], 
To line for Dame Robin a nest. 

Oh, tresses all golden! in each is enfolden 

A fragrance as rare as the balm-weighted air 
Which breathes through “‘ Araby the Blest.” 


But the tale of her beauty is only begun, 
When I talk of her hair and her eyes; 
I should tell of two shoulders, soft, dimpled and 
warm, 
‘Two feet where all daintiness lies; 
I should whisper the charms of those round, taper 
arms, 
So perfect in surface and size; 


I should picture the unfading roses which bloom 
Against the pure white of her chin; 
‘Those small, shapely ears, like pear] circlets with- 
out, 
Like pink-hearted sea-shells within ; 
A mouth like red clover, where honey brims over, 
To worship which scarce were a sin. 


Oh, Minnie the darling! she smiles, and I glow 
Irom my brain to my eight finger-tips ; 

It suits her to frown, and I’m ready to vow 
The sun has gone into eclipse. 

Oh, a bond-slave Iam! what a plight for a man! 
And my master—alack !—is her lips. 


And the cruelest maiden that ever you saw 
Is changeful Minnie Marone ; 
She has stolen my heart, and pray what do you 
think? 
Refuses to give me her own! 
Oh, she’s saucy as may be—the royal wee lady, 
And treats me as though I were stone. 


KEATS. 


BY L. MAY HEBERLING. 


HERE are subjects of which we speak 
rarely and with lowered voices, of 
which even our thoughts are strangely quiet 
and tender. There are themes round which 
a peculiar sacredness hovers, and applied to 
which common words and reflections are a 
desecration. Such a subject is the life of 
the poet Keats, such a theme his memory. 

It is probable that Fate has flung about'no 
other author a halo so romantic, an interest 
so tragic, a fascination so pathetic as that 
which it has pleased her to accord this illus- 
trious youth. 

The recent revival of enthusiasm regard- 
ing him proves at once the exceptional char- 
acter of his genius, and the intrinsic merit 
of his creations. Touching the latter, we 
shall say but little. It is of the poet we pro- 


pose to write rather than his works. 

John Keats was born in London on the 
29th of October, 1795. He was of plebeian 
origin, but his extraordinary talents destined 
him to a place among the nobility, not of 


England, but the geds. His person was 
distinguished rather than handsome, his 
bearing aristocratic rather than command- 
ing. He was slightly below medium height, 
with a face remarkable alike for the extreme 
delicacy of its features, and the thoughtful, 
almost pensive, beauty of its expression. 
His hair is commonly described as brown, 
but there is good reason to suppose it ap- 
proached very nearly the burnished, or 
auburn color. It was exceedingly fine and 
abundant, falling in natural curls about his 
pale, intellectual forehead, and imparting 
a statuesque grace to his whole appearance. 
His eyes were large, dark and brilliant, with 
a mystical sadness in their depths which 
charmed even while it touched the beholder. 
His mouth indicated the wonderful sensi- 
tiveness which was his pre-eminent character- 
istic, and which not unfrequently caysed 
him to shed tears on hearing the recital of a 
thrilling incident, or even the expression of 
a beautiful and sublime sentiment. This 
marvelous delicacy of perception, which 
probably more than anything else lifted 
Keats above the prosaic world through 
which he moved, proved at last his most un- 
fortunate possession. How should he, who 
could not listen with quiet eyes to any tale 


of sorrow or disappointment, brook the 
scathing criticism flung upon his work by 
the Quarterly Review-—how indeed ? 

It has been affirmed by many that the un- 
happy poet’s early death was directly due to 
the mental anguish he endured in conse- 
quence of this critique. It was made after 
the publication of his ‘* Endymion,” in 1818, 
and was, to say the least, flagrantly unjust 
and ungenerous. That it proved in itself 
fatal to the existence, or even the aspiration 
of him against whom it was hurled, we 
question very seriously; but that it com- 
bined with other misfortunes to hasten his 
untimely death, there can be little or no 
doubt. There was a hereditary taint in the 
poet’s family predisposing all its members 
to consumption. 

It is unlikely he would have escaped the 
fatal malady, even had the circumstances of 
his career been more auspicious. He was 
naturally too delicate to sustain long the 
shocks and conflicts of common life. But 
Shelly expressly tells us that the agony he 
suffered in consequence of the severity and 
contempt with which ‘‘ Endymion ”’ was re- 
ceived was so intense as to occasion the 
rupture of a blood vessel, after which his de- 
cline was sure and rapid. 

In the Autumn of 1820, he went to Italy, 
accompanied by his distinguished and devot- 
ed friend Mr. Severn. This gentleman, an 
artist by profession, seems to have watched 
over the dying author with untiring care and 
affection. 

But nothing now availed to dissipate the 
gloom which shadowed the spirit of the un- 
happy Keats. His letters written at this time 
are so darkly tinged with melancholy as to be 
absolutely tragic. Little is known of the love 
episode to which he frequently alludes so pa- 
thetically in his correspondence with his 
friend Mr. Brown. Even the name of her 
whom he pined to see is shrouded in 
oblivion. But whocan recall the last days of 
the broken-hearted poet calmly? Watching 
the light of life expire, while still in the 
pride and glory of his youth, disappointed of 
the renown and distinction he had thought 
to win, and mourning forever over the van- 
ished dream of love and hope, who shall de- 
scribe his wretchedness, or portray the 
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blackness of the darkness of his despair? 

The struggle was soon ended. On the 
14th of February, 1821, a great change was 
perceived to take place in the young suffer- 
er. The tempest which had so long raged in 
his mind subsided. He spoke calmly of his 
approaching dissolution, and dictated his 
epitaph. ‘‘Here lies one whose Fame was 
writ in water.”’ Towards evening, a quiet 
slumber was vouchsafed him, in which he 
seemed to be visited by sweet dreams. 
Perhaps,” says Lowell, in his beautiful 
memoir, ‘‘ Perhaps he heard the soft footfall 
of the angel of death, pacing to and fro 
under his window, to be his valentine.” 

On the 23d of February, 1821, John Keats 
closed his weary eyes forever on this riddling 
world. Life had brought him much pain 
and little pleasure, and it may be that, on 
the whole, he was’ not sorry to lay it down. 
Indeed, it would seem that he was not; for, 
as his spirit gently spread its wings for the 
long, upward flight, he turned to those about 
him, saying, with a languid smile, ‘I am 
dying. Do notbe frightened. Be firm, and 
thank God the end has come.’”’ These were 
his last words. 

His death occurring at Rome, the poet was 
buried in the Protestant cemetery of that 
city. His resting-place was at first marked 
only by a simple stone, but recently a splen- 
did monument has been erected to his mem- 
ory. During his illness, the young invalid 
talked much of flowers, affirming that one of 
the chief pleasures of his whole existence 
had been to watch their growth. One day, 
after lying silent for a long time, he said to 
Mr. Severn, “‘I feel the flowers growing 
over me.”’ 


which shall survive the wrecks of time. 


For many years, no tree or shrub was 
planted near his grave, but ohe of his biog- 
raphers touchingly remarks, “‘The daisies, 
faithful to their buried lover, crowned his 
small mound with a galaxy of their innocent 
stars, more prospereus than those under 
which he lived.” 

Adieu, great poet! Unhappy youth, fare- 
well! The world is loud in its praise of you 
to-day, but you do not hear it. Your brow 
is wreathed with laurel, but the kiss of death 
is on it, and it is icy cold. All that you 
sought is won at length—fame, renown, 
distinction, but you have long been sleeping, 
heedless alike of cruel critique or extrava- 
gant applause. Peace to your memory! So 
long as genius is revered, so long shall your 
name be honored! 

The principal works of Keats are “‘ Endy- 
mion,”’ Lamia,”’ The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
Tsabella,” and ‘* Hyperion.”’ 

The faults of his poetry are obvious, but 
there is a glowing warmth and luxury about 
it which can no more be resisted than the 
perfume of flowers in summer. If his pic- 
tures are too highly colored, if the play of 
his imagination is too constant and vivid, if 
he yes by the very richness and exuber- 
anc€ of his style, let his extreme youth and 
intense love of the beautiful be his apology. 

His productions are marked with a fire 
and brilliance all his own. They overflow 
with light and fragrance. They fascinate, 
they intoxicate, they steep the mind ina 
dreamy repose that is indescribable. They 
stand alone in the realm of English litera- 
ture. They have crowned their authors’ 
name with glory, and made for him a fame 


I HEAR a voice to-night 
From o’er the silver sea, — 

In accents soft and light 
Sweetly calling me. 

I bow my head and wait 

Outside the pearl-white gate ; 

What is it calling me? 

What is it calling me? 


Despair was in my heart, 
I felt myself alone, 

And tear-drops often start, 
Uncared for and unknown; 


On10, 1887. 


CALLING ME. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


When lo! a whispered sigh, 
‘* Oh, do not mourn and cry! 

For I am calling thee, 

For I am calling thee.” 


I lift my heart on high, 
With feelings deep and glad; 
I still the rising sigh, 
How can I e’er be sad 
When Christ’s dear voice has come 
From my eternal home, 
And He, beyond the sea, 
Is ever calling me? 
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QUIN. 


BY EUNICE BURGESS. 


UIN sings lustily, as the sugar-cane 
falls beneath the swift, practiced 
stroke of his broad machete. 

The words ring through the sweet, tropi- 
cal air, in a cheery, light-hearted way, but 
Quin could not be dismal if he tried. What, 
indeed, has he to make him so? Healthy, 
handsome, young, rich in all the splendid 
possibilities that the last implies, he is, cer- 
tainly, as near as the most of us ever attain 
in this world to perfect happiness. 

And yet not many of us would care to 
change places with him, for, in spite of these 
many advantages, a position in life that com- 
pels one to rise at four, and to stand 
throughout the day cutting away at the 
cane, under the blazing sun of Cuba; would 
seem to offer few chances of felicity. 

But, after all, do we not often miss our 
happiness through over-ambition? Cer- 
tainly Quin is in no danger of losing his 
through any such failing. He has, to be 
sure, his own small aspirations, but among 
them mingles no dislike of his work, no 
thought of any higher employment. He 
knows very little of anything different, nor 
would he care if he knew. The time had 
been, indeed, not many years ago, when it 
would have been thought beneath the digni- 
ty of a white man to engage in this work,— 
that should be left to the blacks. But that 
time is forgotten, and, to-day, Quin may 
well be proud of the dextrous turn of arm 
and wrist that has gained him the reputation 
of being the best cane-cutter in the valley. 
Later on in life he may rise to be overseer, 
and what more could any one wish for, 
pray ? 

Meanwhile, he is content. Of the neces- 
sities of the morrow he has a true, Southern 
disregard, and for those of to-day, he has 
enough and to spare. More still, he has 
everything needful to enable him to make a 
dashing appearance on Sundays, and the 
frequent dias de fiesta. There can be no 
question in his mind about the most agree- 
able way of passing these days that belong 
entirely to himself. 

When one has a sweetheart waiting for 
him, and such a sweetheart—ah! no wonder 
that Quin can sing so gayly, and with such 
an utter lack of sympathy of the woes of 


that despairing lover, whose only hope is in 
a turnba retirada.” 

Hello!” suddenly ejaculates the young 
cane-cutter who follows in Quin’s wake, and 
whose awkward slashes threaten at every 
moment to deprive him of his legs, “‘ there’s 
Don Julio and his son, Beltrase.” 

Quin turns quickly, and sees two figures 
on horseback. The first is the familiar one 
of Don Julio Montalvo, owner of the estate, 
a@ pompous, unwieldy piece of humanity, 
who makes one wonder how he ever suc- 
ceeded in getting astride of the fine animal 
that he rides. Can it be possible that this 
figure has ever—say twenty-five or thirty 
years ago—borne the least resemblance to 
the slight, boyish one beside him, that sits 
his horse with such contrasting grace? 
Nothing more probable. Time, who de- 
lights in committing such ruthless havoc 
with our good looks in all climes, certainly 
treats us with especial vindictiveness in the 
tropics. 

** So it’s true, then, that he’s come back 
from Havana,” goes on Quin’s companion, 
idly contemplative, and regardless of the 
fact that Don Julio’s eyes are upon him, 
and that he is, probably, creating a most un- 
favorable impression of himself in that gen- 
tleman’s mind. ‘ This is the first time that 
he’s been here for five years. I suppose 
that he’ll be too fine to remember any of us 
now.”’ 

‘Well, he wen’t remember anything 
about me,”’ says Quin, good-naturedly, “‘ for 
he never set eyes upon me till this minute, 
and I don’t suppose he even sees me, now. 
He don’t look very sociable, though. I 
wonder what he’ll find to de with himself 
around here ?” 

‘Oh, don’t you worry a bit about that. 
He’ll find enough to do, especially if he’s 
anything like the old man. They say that 
he was a regular devil in his young days, and 
that there wasn’t a pretty girl for miles 
around that didn’t have good cause to re- 
member him. I dare say this one is just the 
same, so those that have pretty sweethearts 
had better look out for them.” 

The sly look that accompanies the last 
words, escapes Quin, but he is conscious of 
an odd sense of uneasiness, followed instant- 
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ly by a feeling of angry self-contempt. He 
must be a poor fool to notice an idle word 
like this. Hasn’t he perfect faith in Rosita? 
He tries to think that he has, and yet, almost 
involuntarily, he turns again to look at the 
young stranger, as if to determine how much 
danger to a lover’s peace may lurk in Mis 
personal appearance. 

Young Montalvo has taken off his hat, and 
is holding it before the match with which he 
lights his cigarette, and Quin sees plainly 
enough a dark, closely-cropped head, and a 
face that he instantly decides has nothing 
particularly attractive about it, a pair of fine 
eyes, a rather long nose, and a haughty 
mouth, shadowed by the slightest of dark 
fringes. 

Quin turns back to his work with an inex- 
plicable feeling of relief, 

“T’m a better looking fellow than that, 
thank the Lord!” he thinks to himself, 
recalling the image that his six-by-eight-inch 
looking-glass shows him, on the occasions 
when he thinks it necessary to consult it. 
That image has a rather large head, covered 
with black, curling hair, a rich, tawny com- 
plexion, and a pair of such great, glorious, 
honest brown eyes, as, by themselves, might 
well have justified their owner’s innocent 
vanity. 

Young Beltrase apparently finds nothing 
interesting about the cutting of his father’s 
cane, for when Quin lifts his eyes again, the 
former has disappeared, but it is some time 
before Quin’s retrospective companion can 
bring himself to talk of anything else but 
the boyish escapades of the youth in ques- 
tion, and of what dire proceedings may be 
expected from him in the future. 


Five days have passed, and Sunday has 
come, fair and smiling. Quin has devoted 
a great deal of time to his toilet this morn- 
ing; has taken a bath in the river, and ar- 
rayed his young, vigorous body in a pair of 
bronze linen trousers, and a fine, stiffly- 
starched, white linen shirt. The latter is 
worn entirely as an outside garment, and is 
adorned with a number of pockets of divers 
shapes and sizes, in one of which réposes a 
handkerchief, thoroughly saturated with 
Florida water. After this he rubs his curls 


with pomatum, and ties a bright-blue silk 
handkerchief around his neck. 
Handkerchiefs are, in fact, an important 
feature of his toilet, for still another is 
twisted around the broad hat that he sets 
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jauntily on one side of his head. He now 
proceeds to buckle on his silver-handled 
machete, that is reserved for’ festive ocea- 
sions. This is a very different affair from 
the cane-cutting implement, and is regarded 
quite as much an ornament, as a weapon of 
defence. 

Outside stands his horse, a spirited, well- 
shaped animal, whose tail has been elab. 
orately braided, and tied to the saddle with 
a scarlet cord and tassel, and as Quin 
mounts the trim little beast, he is enjoying 
the agreeable sensation of feeling that he 
looks his very best. 

As he rides along, many dark eyes gaze 
after him admiringly, but their fair owners 
know as well as he, whither he is bound, and 
that he has no soft looks to give them in 
return. Everyone has known all about it 
for the last three months; and, though some 
have been disappointed, no one wonders at 
his choice, for Rosita Gomez is generally 
conceded to be the prettiest girl in this part 
of the country. 

Some, indeed, think it strange that she 
has not aspired to something higher than a 
simple cane-cutter, for Rosita is gay and 
coquettish as well as pretty, and—so say 
las malas lenguar — decidedly inclined to 
give herself airs. 

On the other hand, it is quite natural that 
she should accept a fairly eligible lover, for 
she is an orphan, and entirely dependent on _ 
an uncle. This uncle, José Naranjo, a 
good-natured a soul as ever breathed, is re- 
garded as quite an enviable personage, being 
the first overseer of a sugar estate, but, as 
Heaven has kindly blessed him with ten 
daughters of his own, Rosita feels that an- 
other would be superfluous, and that she is 
only a burden to him. 

Yes, every one agrees that it is desirable 
that she should be settled, and, after all, 
where could any one find a better, or 4 
handsomer fellow than Quin ? 

It would be hard to describe Quin’s 
thoughts this morning, as he goes on his way 
rejoicing. They are not merely those of the 
young rustic, glorying in his youth and 
strength, and vain of his own beauty; they 
are those of the proud, young lover, on the 
way to meet the object of his devotion, sure 
that that devotion is returned. 

Ah! what a different thing life would be, 
were it not for that surety. He thinks of 
the doubts and fears with which he wooed 
her, with a smile now at the fears, and yet 
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with a feeling of pity for himself, too, and 
thanks Heaven that all that is past, swal- 
lowed up in the great joyful present. 

This particular Sunday is the saint’s-day 
of José Naranjo, who has determined to 
celebrate it in a befitting manner, and has 
invited everyone for miles around. 

By the time that Quin, who lives fifteen 
miles away, arrives, there is a large gather- 
ing, and the veranda is full of girlish figures, 
arrayed in the brightest of hues. The fig- 
ures themselves are nearly all trim and well- 
rounded, but about the dresses that cover 
them, there is very little that is either pretty 
or becoming, and Heaven alone knows 
where originated the fashion from which 
they are cut. Most of them are ill-made and 
ill-fitting, but as the admirers of the wearers 
of these unbeautiful garments detect no 
flaws in them, perhaps it matters very little. 

Certainly, Quin is the last one to think of 
being critical, and, as it happens, there is 
very little that even the most carping could 
object to in the appearance of his fair inam- 
orata. The soft tint of her yellow gown just 
suits her, and the quaint, low-necked, gath- 
ered waist, and short, puffed sleeves, leave 
bare the loveliest of shoulders, and the most 
rounded, dimpled arms imaginable. The 
girl’s dark face is bewitchingly pretty, and 
wears an expression which plainly denotes 
that she is by no means ignorant of the 
fact. 

As she catches sight of her lover, she nods 
at him with a gay smile, from which he yet 
misses something, or is it because, at the 
same moment, his eyes fall on the figure of 
Beltrase Montalvo, leaning against the rail- 
ing behind her? 

There is an air of intimacy between them 
that strikes coldly on his light spirits. Bah! 
after all, what can he possibly have to fear? 
She is his, his very own, and he is certain 
that she loves him. He cannot help wishing 
to himself, however, that she were not quite 
80 fond of admiration; for, with all his hon- 
est love for her, he is obliged to admit that 
she is insatiably fond of it. 

As he seats himself beside her with a 
possessive air, he is perfectly conscious of 
the fact that Beltrase is looking down at 
them both with a smile of amused interest. 
Not that Quin cares; he is only too glad to 
show the fellow that this charming creature 
belongs to himself, and that he, Beltrase, 


would do well to turn his attention else- 
where, 


Bnt Rosita is plainly ill at ease, and vainly 
tries to check the flood of compliments and 
protestations that Quin, regardless of listen- 
ers, is bestowing upon her. 

The situation is not difficult to compre- 
hend, and the smile on Beltrase’s face 
deepens, as he turns away and proceeds to 
devote himself to another damsel, who, but 
for Rosita, would be the prettiest girl here. 

‘¢ What has that confounded puppy come 
here after ?’’ inquires Quin, scowling black- 
ly at the retreating figure. 

‘‘And what reason have you to call him 
that ?’’ asks the girl, with an air of displeas- 
ure. ‘I am sure that he is very kind and 
polite, and I suppose that my uncle can 
invite whoever he likes to his own house.” 

**T don’t say that he can’t; but that fellow 
had better stay where he belongs, and let us 
alone.” 

Perhaps it is this reminder of the fact that 
they must all, including herself, consider 
themselves on such a hopelessly inferior 
plane, that Rosita relishes so little, and that 
makes her retort, rather bitterly :— 

‘*T don’t suppose that we are going to con- 
taminate him. Anyway, he doesn’t seem to 


see anything so dreadful about us. He has- 


been here three times this week, and he 
seems to find it amusing enough.”’ 

‘Amusing! I should think sc. Perhaps 
you don’t want anything better to do than to 
go on amusing him.” 

The girl is really angry now. 

‘“*Tf you’ve only come here to quarrel, 
Quin Vidal, you had better go right back 
home again. I’m sure it isn’t my fault if 
you choose to get mad, just because you see 
me speak to a handsomer man than your- 
self!” 

And Rosita gets up, and walks indignantly 
away. 

‘* Handsomer than himself!” She really 
thinks so, then. Well, there is no account- 
ing for a woman’s taste, thinks poor Quin, 
helplessly; and again he turns to look at 
Beltrase, with the same feeling that he had 
had that day in the cane-field. 

He is looking handsomer to-day; evén 
Quin has to acknowledge that. His face is 
full of a boyish gayety that renders it won- 
derfully attractive, and there is something 
in the careless ease of his manner, that in- 
stantly sets him apart from the crowd of 
young rustics. 

Quin notes it all with a despairing sense 
of his own shortcomings, and, at the same 
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time, reflects that he has made a most 
unwise beginning. What a fool he has been 
to make her angry. Of course she means 
no harm, really, and only wants to teaze 
him. She can’t help being so pretty, and all 
girls like to be admired. But oh, how he 
does wish that the admiration that he feels 
for her could content her. Certainly it is 
deep enough to satisfy any one. 

Meanwhile, Rosita is feeling decidedly 
cross. Not because she has quarreled with 
her lover; the trouble does not, really, lie 
there. However sweet gratified love may 
be, gratified vanity is, to some, sweeter; 
and the smart of wounded love is, perhaps, 
no keener than that of wounded vanity, and 
Rosita is proving the truth of this. 

She has flattered herself, in her vain, little 
heart, that her charms have made a decided 
impression on Don Julio’s heir, and to be 
able to effect the conquest of this young 
aristocrat, is certainly something to be 
proud of. She has indulged herself in the 
pleasing hope of being able to exhibit him 
to-day to her envious and admiring friends 
as a victim, and here he is, before her eyes, 
devoting himself to another girl, with, ap- 
parently, the same ardor that he has dis- 
played in his attentions to herself. This is 
too mortifying. She knows that one word 
will suffice to bring Quin back; but how 
shall she succeed in subduing this other, to 
whom all pretty girls seem alike charming ? 

There he is now, bending over that other, 
pretending to fan her, and whispering 
something in herear. Some compliment, of 
course. Nothing else would make her grin 
in that silly fashion. Why can’t the girl 
keep her- mouth shut? If she only knew 
how unbecoming smiles are to her. This 
last reflection affords Rosita a certain amount 
of satisfaction, which, however, does not 
last long. 

Fortunately, at this point the music strikes 
up. It consists of a gigantic accordeon, a 
kettle-drum, and a something closely re- 
sembling a nutmeg-grater, on which the 
performer sharply scrapes the time with a 
bit of stout wire. The effect of this combi- 
nation is calculated to drive an ordinary 
person wild, but the present company appear 
to find it most inspiring, and noisily prepare 
to take the floor. 

Rosita’s resentment towards both of her 
admirers instantly begins to fade. Her 
feelings are never deep, and she loves to 
dance, so when Quin—most anxious to make 
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his peace with her—comes forward, and, 
with hands clasped behind him, begins 
dancing before her, so close as almost to 
touch her toes with his own, she accepts 
this customary form of invitation with smil- 
ing alacrity. 

The dance is a zapateo, something requir- 
ing agility as well as grace in its execution. 
Rosita possesses both. Forward and back, 
from side to side, her figure sways to the 
peculiar measure. Her eyes sparkle, her 
cheeks glow, the high heels of her little 
shoes mark with a clear, sharp tap, tap, 


_ every beat of the music, which, however 


objectionable in other respects, yet keeps 
excellent time. 

Beltrase, who:does not engage in this 
rustic form of Terpsichorean art, watches 
the girl admiringly, and the consciousness of 
this adds a zest to her enjoyment. As the 
dance ends with a deep groan from the ac- 
cordeon, she goes back to her seat, flushed 
and elated. So well pleased is she, that she 
forgets now to become annoyed at poor 
Quin’s preposterously devoted manner. Per- 
haps she thinks very little about it; but 
Quin, though he cannot help seeing this, 
tries to be content. After the dance, there 
is a great deal of very bad singing done, 
accompanied, more or less skillfully, by a 
guitar. Some of the songs are in honor of 
José and his saint’s-day; many are wildly 
amorous, others darkly despairing. Each 
one does his best, and favors the company 
with whatever he considers most appropriate 
to the occasion. The most remarkable thing 
about these songs is, that however wildly 
they may differ in sentiment, be they grave, 
gay, or amorous, the air is in every case 
identical, and this peculiarity detracts from 
the general effect. 

When the guitar is passed to Beltrase, 
there is a slight hush of expectancy, for 
every one is anxious to see what this young 
-man from Havana can do. 

With an expressive glance at Rosita, he 
plays the prelude to a gay, student’s song. 
The song is nothing in itself, but is entirely 
different from anything that they are accus- 
tomed to, and is given with such an airy 
grace, as elicits wild applause, and many 
approving glances from expressive, dark 
eyes. 

"Rosita’s heart beats triumphantly under 
the yellow gown. Though Beltrase still 
lingers by Francisca’s side, still continues to 
whisper in her ear, Rosita knows that that 
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song has been sung to her. Quin also 
knows it; knows, too, though he tries 
bravely to struggle against the knowledge, 
that this girl will do everything in her power 
to lead the young fellow on. 

A feeling of desperate hopelessness takes 
possession of him. He seems to see her 
slipping away from him, with no power in 
himself to hold her. He knows her well 
enough to feel that anything he can say or 
do will be worse than useless, and can only 
brace himself, mentally, to endure, as best 
he may, whatever Fate may have in store 
for him. 

The hours fly merrily by. Dance succeeds 
dance. Many more have come to dinner, 
which is the great feature of the day, and 
consists chiefly of roast pig, washed down 
with beer, cheap wine, and burning aguardi- 
ente. The guests are becoming decidedly 
boisterous, and are enjoying themselves 
thoroughly. 

At last, some one proposes a waltz. Now 
this is something very much out of the com- 
mon way. There are not many who know 
how to dance it; and it is considered as a 
rather insolent assumption of superiority to 
ask for one. Still, some one has had the 
temerity to do so new, and the atrocious 
orchestra is soon playing the required air, 
and those who can dance it, and some others 
who cannot, but are anxious to try, are 
gliding, or stumbling, as the case may be, 
about the uneven floor. 

This is the first thing played to-day that 
Beltrase can dance, and he loses no time in 
securing Rosita for his partner. 

In an instant the girl had risen, and he 
has passed his arm about her, in a slow, ca- 
ressing way, that makes Quin long to knock 
him down. For a moment he watches them, 
then turns abruptly and leaves the room. 

Just outside the door he is accosted by 
agroup of young fellows who are watching 
the dance, and who exchange significant 
glances on his appearance. 

“Eh, Quin! how glum we are! ”’ 

““T say, Quin, don’t go too far to keep an 
eye on that little girl of yours! ” 

His lips mutter a curse as he walks on. 
Others, then, are noticing it. Well, he will 
endure this no longer. As soon as this 
hateful dance is over, he will speak to her. 
Surely she will listen to him. Listen to 
him! Why not? Why, what is this that 
has come between them in so short a time ? 
She cannot have ceased to care for him in 


one day. It is incredible, There is some 
dreadful mistake somewhere, and he is tor- 
menting himself needlessly. He has heard 
some one say that lovers delight in doing 
this. Yes, yes! It must be so. A few 
words with her will set everything right. 
She would not, she could not have the heart 
to throw away a love like his, that she knows 
is so entirely her own. Thus Quin argues 
with himself, till he is almost convinced 
that the trouble lies entirely in his own 
fancy. 

The waltz is over, and young Montalvo 
leads his partner to a seat, and takes the 
place beside her. 

‘*T have hardly dared to speak to you to- 
day. It seems to make that admirer of 
yours so furious,” he says, in a low tone. 
And so, that is really the man that you are 
going to marry? I suppose that you are 
very fond of him, are you not?” 

**Do you expect me to say yes?” asks 
the girl, with a glance half coquettish, wholly 
alluring. 

‘** You will make me most unhappy if you 
do,”’ he whispers, with a look of bold admir- 
ation. ‘Can you not see that for your 
sake I would gladly change places with this 
favored lover of yours ? ”’ 

The girl lowers her eyes, and makes no 
answer, but Quin, who is making his way 
towards her, sees the color in her cheeks 
grow warmer. 

As he reaches her side, he seizes her hand 
almost roughly. 

‘* Come with me!” he says, in a low, per- 
emptory tone. ‘I must speak to you.” 

« Rosita, scarcely knowing that she does so, 
obeys. 

It is dusk now, and he leads her beyond 


‘sight and hearing of the house before he 


speaks. He has meant to reproach her; but 
now, having her here close beside him, in 
all her sweetness, he can only take her 
hands in his own, and, with a world of love 
and longing in his splendid eyes, cry out:— 

** Rosita, what is it? What have I done 
that you do not care for me any longer? ” 

The girl tries to laugh, tries not to see 
the despair in his face, as she answers, 
lightly :— 

‘* Why, what do you mean, you foolish 
boy? Of course I care for you.” 

‘“*Then promise not to let that fellow 
dance or talk with you any more,”’ he says, 
in a tone of anxious entreaty. ‘I cannot 
bear it, Rosita.” 
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The girl’s face hardens. 

** How cross you are, Quin! Why, for 
pity’s sake, shouldn’t I let him dance with 
me if he wants to?” 

‘For God’s sake, think a minute, Rosita! 
You know well enough that I love you; 
there is no use in my telling you that again. 
But now, I swear that I am speaking for 
your own sake as well as mine. I would say 
the same to you if you were my sister. You 
know, yourself, that this Montalvo can only 
mean to harm you. Surely, you must see 
that.” 

There is an earnest dignity about the poor 
boy’s way of saying this, that might have 
touched another woman, but that is lost on 
the one beside him. 

‘¢ What I do see, is, that you are bent on 
being as aggravating as you can, to-day, and 
seem determined not to let me have a min- 
ute’s peace.”’ 

He drops her hands with a groan. 

“You will not promise, then? 
choose him? ”’ 

‘¢ There’s no question of choosing, as you 
know very well,’’, retorts the girl, coldly, 
wishing with all her heart that there were; 
“but I certainly sha’n’t make any such 
ridiculous promise as that. And, if you will 
persist in looking in that hateful way, you 
had better go home, and not come here 
any more. I should never have thought of 
marrying you, if I had known what a horrid 
temper you had.” 

Before he can answer her, she turns and 
walks quickly towards the house, wondering 
within herself, if it is too late to resume the 
conversation so rudely interrupted. 

Nor does he attempt to detain her. Why 
should he? What more is there to be said 


You 


between them? There has been a cold. 


hardness in her manner that has shown 
plainly that she meant every word of what 
she said. 

As for him,—he feels stunned just now, 
but he supposes that he will understand, by- 
and-by, what this dreadful thing is that has 
happened, and how it has all come about. 
Some way, he feels, now, as if he had been 
dreading just this for years; yet he knows 
that it is not so, knows that he has had no 
thought of such a thing till to-day. She has 
told him that he had better go home. She 
is right. That is the best thing for him to 
do—go home, lie down, and sleep. If he 
could only lie right down here and sleep, 
sleep, sleep forever! 
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But no, he must go. Where was it thai 
he left his horse, he wonders, wearily. Why, 
he cannot seem to remember anything to- 
night. 

But, after several ineffectual attempts, he 
succeeds in finding him under a clump of 
mango-trees, not far from the house. But, 
even now, he forgets to mount, and stands a 
long time beside his horse, still with that 
dull, dazed feeling of trying to recall some- 
thing. 

They are dancing again, and the sound of 
the music rings mockingly in his ears. How 
merry they all are in there! How they are 
enjoying themselves, and how they laugh! 
Why, what is there to be so merry about? 
Or is it he that they are laughing at? How 
can they? He could not be so cruel to the 
meanest human being. 

If it were not for this confused feeling in 
his head, he would make it something beside 
a laughing matter tothem. There are some 
of them coming out now, to hunt him up, 
perhaps, and to tell him what a good joke it 
allis. But no, there are only two of them, 
and surely he knows these two. 

With a rush of keenest agony, he recog- 
nizes the boyish figure of the one, and 
supple grace of the other. That bewildered 
feeling has gone, but not yet does he under- 
stand that it does not now concern him, 
with whom this girl walks or talks. 

He stands in the heavy shadow, but the 
moon has risen now, and everything about 
him gleams in the bright, white light, and 
he can plainly discern every motion, as they 
slowly saunter towards him. 

Suddenly Beltrase turns and re-enters the 
house, and the girl walks slowly on alone. 

A wild hope flits for one instant through 
Quin’s brain. Can it be that she has sent 
him back, that she has, already, regretted 
what she has done, and has come here in the 
hope of finding the lover that she has so cru- 
elly repulsed ? 

Ah! if it is so, he will forgive her so 
gladly. 

Still, he does not come forth to meet her. 
Something keeps him chained to the spot, 
and in one instant more, the last gleam of 
hope that Quin will ever know, dies quickly 
out. 

Again Montalvo leaves the house, and 
quickly rejoins his companion. A cold 
norther has come up, and he had gone back 
to fetch the shabby little shawl that she had 
meant to bring with her. As he reaches 
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her side, he wraps it around her with a ten- 
der air. As he does so, his arm lingers about 
her unresisting figure, and, the next instant, 
he draws her closely to him, turns her head 
back against his shoulder, and boldly kisses 
the full, red mouth. 

A hoarse, inarticulate cry breaks from 
Quin’s lips. A mad desire to strangle them 
both possesses him; a fierce longing to 
stamp and beat out of every atom of resem- 
blance to itself, the face that she has called 
handsome, and that wears, now, a smile of 
intolerable triumph. There is no form of 
brutality too savage for him now. He tries 
to rush out upon them, but can only stagger. 
An invisible hand is holding him back; a 
horrid darkness, before his eyes, a sound as 
of rushing waters in his ears, deprives him 
of sense and motion, and when the terrible 
vertigo has passed, he finds himself alone. 

Alone? Notso! The air is full of horrid 
figures, of mocking faces, of wild, jeering 
laughter. 

Maddened, desperate, and with a terrible 
conviction of Fate itself being against him, 
he mounts his horse, and rides furiously 
away, anywhere, anywhere, away from the 
remembrance of that hideous scene. 

Hours afterward he finds himself in the 
old, familiar road, so familiar and yet so 
strange. Who was it that rode by here so 
joyfully—this morning, was it, or years ago ? 
Hlow is it possible that one day should so 
change a man’s life, should rob him of every- 
thing, everything ? 

A low ery of exceeding bitterness breaks 
from him. What has he ever done that this 
thing should come to him? He has loved 
her so truly! He would have been so faith- 
= And now what remained to him—to 
die ? 

The words that he sung only five days ago, 
so heedlessly, so heartlessly, it seems to him 
how, come back to him with a new meaning: 


Diras con pecho afligido, 
Y tu inconstancia llorando.” 


Is it true? Would she really weep for. 


him then, and for her own inconstancy ? 
Why, then death would give him back that 
which in life he can never hope to regain. 
A sense of restful calm comes over the soul 
of poor, tortured Quin. Slowly he lifts his 
tyes and gazes around him. 

He is close beside ‘‘ El Saltadero.”” The 
tiver which forms a waterfall here, giving 
the spot its mame, and which is in the 


rainy season, a swollen, discolored tor- 
rent, is now merely an unimposing stream, 
slipping gently down, and crawling lazily 
along under the stones of its almost empty 
bed beneath. Beyond the fall, the road 
runs for some distance along a sheer preci- 
pice, at the base of which, far below, rise 
great, dark rocks, whose cruel edges, and 
jagged points, not even the rank growth of 
the luxuriant, tropical vines can wholly hide. 
The spot is wild and picturesque, but is not 
considered dangerous, because so well known 
and because the road is more than broad 
enough for safety. It is not known that 
anyone has ever fallen over here yet, but it 
does not follow that no one ever will. One 
leap here would still the wildest anguish 
that ever yet tormented heart of man. 

A strange sense of fatality is upon Quin 
as he mechanically guides his horse to the 
very edge of the precipice, and gazes down. 

One leap!—only one—would end it all, 
this cruel, unendurable pain. How easy! 
Easy, yes, if it were not for the brave young 
manhood in him that rises up in solemn 
protest against the cowardly act. 

Cowardly! Yes, that is what men call it. 
He has heard them. In this supreme mo- 
ment he fergets himself, and stops to ponder 
the fate of a man whom he knew and loved 
in his own early boyhood. Into the life of 
that man a terrible grief. had come. The 
girl whom he had passionately loved, had 
been snatched from him by a sudden and 
terrible death, on the very day that she was 
to have become his bride. 

He had seemed to take her death quietly, 
but when they came to bury her, crying out 
that he could not live without her, he stabbed 
himself beside her grave. 

And some had called him a coward. 
What would they have said, had he thrown 
away his life for one who had been false 
to him—for one utterly worthless? What- 
ever it would have been, that is what 
they will say of Quin Vidal, for he will hesi- 
tate no longer. Those rocks fascinate him. 
They beckon to him with many a weird 
charm. How much they promise! What 
rest! what peace! 

Suddenly through the silence echoes the 
sound of horses’ feet rapidly approaching. 
Some one singing a gay refrain, comes riding 
through the moonlight. Some one—yes, 
some one who has ruined his life. 

And he had been about to die, and leave 
her to be happy with this other in total 
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forgetfulness of himself! Where in all the 
world does such another fool exist ? 
He wheels his horse, and meets the ad- 


-vancing rider face to face. 


Young Montalvo is no coward, still it is 
not pleasant to find himself here, at mid- 
night, alone with this man whom he recog- 
nizes now. 

A look of insolent haughtiness comes over 
his face. It might be one of softest greet- 
ing for all the difference it makes to Quin. 

This is the face that has bent over her to- 
night; there are the lips that have tasted the 
sweetness of her own. Ah! how much 
must a man endure ? 

His heart leaps up with murderous hate; 
his strong, young fingers grasp the other’s 
throat, with cruel longing, glutting for one 
moment his savage rage; for one moment 
only, the next, they coldly clutch the empty 
air. Again that fatal darkness shuts out 
sight and sound, and the next instant a rider- 
less horse, wild with fright, dashes along 
the road. 

Faint and dizzy, Montalvo dismounts, and 
leans his head against the saddle to steady 
himself. 


‘What a madman!” he gasps, “and, 0 
God! what a terrible fate! ” 

With bloodless lips, and dilated eyes, he 
approaches the precipice, and peers fearfully 
over, dreading what may meet his sight, 
But no, it is too far down to distinguish 
anything among the vines. The rocks stare 
grimly up at him, but no faintest sound 
breaks the ghastly silence. 

Horror, dread, and aremorseful sense ef not 
being entirely guiltless of this man’s fate 
overpower him; and tremblingly, and with 
what speed he may, he remounts again, and 
hastens from the scene that he must yet bear 
in his mind for many a year. 

The months have come and gone since 
then. Rosita has wept often and bitterly. 
Not indeed over her own inconsancy—which 
seems not to trouble her at all—but because 
she considers herself most hardly used by 
Fate, who at one stroke, has deprived her 
of two levers, each in his way quite un- 
equaled, for the very day after Quin was 
found with his dead face upturned to the 
smiling sky, Beltrase went back to Havana; 
nor is there the slightest probability of his 
return. 


BEYOND DESOLATION. 
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Procress oF OuR WorkK.—A DREADFUL 
MystERY.— MURDER OR ACCIDENT ? — LIFE 
or DratH ?— RAFTING OFF.—A CoUNCIL 
DISPLAYING MORE ZEAL FOR JUSTICE 
THAN LEGAL KNOWLEDGE.—ON 
A WroneG ScENT. 


HE ‘ Garrick’s”’ boat was already push- 
ing off the beach, when all hands 
were mustered the next morning, and 
no one was sorry to get a rear view of 
her troublesome commander, lessening grad- 
ually in the distance. He had kept every- 
thing and everybody in hot water since he 
landed, and,as Bryant jocosely expressed it, 
** he could be spared without a pang.”’ 
Martin had been left on the beach, but he 
was not likely to have much authority or 
influence with the ‘“‘ Daphne’s”’ crew; and 
McDougal, now thoroughly roused to a 
sense of how much devolved upon him, had 


\ 


shaken off the incubus under which he had 
seemed to struggle for two days past, and 
took charge of matters with a stronger hand. 
There was no liquor on the island, save what 
little was locked up in the officers’ chests, 
and held under strict control, and the duties 
were now carried on with regularity and 
despatch. 

A good business was done by all for the 
time being; but as each party strove to out- 
do the others in the work of slaughter, 
nothing was spared, old or young. The 
haul of elephants grew less and less every 
day, and it soon came to be evident that this 
system of general massacre would, in a short 
time, make a desert of the north beach, and 
compel us to seek our prey in more distant 
haunts. This result would much retard our 
progress and increase our labor, owing t 
the necessity of transporting the blubber 4 
great distance over land. 
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Before the end of ‘‘ young bull season,” 
we had collected more than a cargo for the 
schooner, and had the greater part of it 
“ made off,’? as the Greenlandmen term the 
process of mincing and packing into casks. 
Scouts were kept on the shore night and day, 
and the labor of all hands was incessant 
from daylight until sundown, except when 
the gales were so furious as to make work 
impracticable. But, even then, the men de- 
tailed as hunters must be on the alert, for 
this was the very time when the animals 
seemed most inclined to seek the shore. 

But we were warmly housed and liberally 
fed, and our evenings, after the day’s toil 
was over, were spent in pleasant recreation, 
or in visiting each other’s houses. Captain 
McDougal and his daughter sometimes made 
usa call at the Nest, while many a delight- 
ful hour was spent by Dave and myself at 
Daphne Cottage or at the Wreck; for Carrie 
still kept up her little boudoir in the brig’s 
cabin, and often passed the night on board 
with her father, when the weather was fine. 
My shipmate was more and more fascinated 
at each successive interview with her, and, 
circumspect as the girl was in her intercourse 
with us all, my close observation of the two 
satisfied me that the interest was mutual. 
There was always a slight flutter to be de- 
tected at his approach) a slight embarrass- 
ment on her part when conversing with him, 
a ripple, as it were, upon the calm surface 
of her habitual self-composure, which I 
could not fail to contrast with her perfectly 
freeand unconstrained manner towards poor 
me. 

I was pleased at the discovery, both on 
my chum’s account and my own; as it 
placed me on the very footing where I 
wished to stand, that of a sufficiently agree- 
able, but harmless old friend, of no particular 
importance, but feeling myself, to a certain 
extent, in the confidence of both parties. 

We had filled all the casks that we had 
then on hand, and rolled them near the 
water-side, in readiness for rafting. The 
Weather was fine, and the *‘ Woodlark”’ was 
expected down at the Point the next day to 
receive them on board, as well as a large 
quantity of blubber in ‘‘strings,”’ to be 
stowed in bulk. She would also land a fur- 
ther supply of empty casks and provisions, 
and make sail for Desolation, to report to the 
Admiral, and discharge cargo. 

Thad the first watch on the beach, Dave 
Bryant and I having arranged to divide the 

4 


night between us, he relieving me at one 
o’clock. I saw him go on board the brig in 
the early part of the evening, in company 
with Fielding, and knowing that the captain 
and Carrie were on board, I rather envied 
him the social pleasure which I knew he 
would enjoy so highly, while 1, in pursuance 
of my duty, was tramping the beach-sand on 
my long and lonely beat. 

The time wore slowly away, till I judged 
it to be nearly midnight, and I had killed but 
few elephants, for they were more scarce 
than usual, and my competitors from the 
other vessels, whom I encountered now and 
then in their rounds, had been no more for- 
tunate than I. But, on extending my walk 
further than before towards the end of the 
Point, I came upon a fine bull, just crawling 
up the slope, and was not long in letting out 
his life-blood, and putting our W in his hide 
with my butcher-knife. 

Seeing nothing more in that direction, I 
turned in my tracks, and, soon after, met 
and passed a little, dark man, whom I recog- 
nized as one of the crew of the “Argyle,” 
haying seen him at work among her party. 
We exchanged a simple “ good-night”’ in 
passing, and I went on a mile or more up 
the beach, then turned and retraced my 
steps, calculating that one more cruise down 
as far as the Galley and back, would about 
use up my time. 

As I was again passing my recent prize, I 
stopped to look at him with much satisfac-— 
tion, for he was a specimen of unusual size, 
and in very plump condition. I thought my 
mark loomed wonderfully large upon him, 
and stooping to examine it, found that the 
cuts forming my W had been extended by 
some other knife, so as to make it a XX. 
This, as I well knew, was the mark of the 
Cape-Towners, for their initial letter A was 
already used by Warner, of the ‘‘ Adelaide,” 
before they arrived. 

I was at no loss to divine who had been 
guilty of so mean a trick, for the hunter’s 
mark is, by common consent, held sacred by 
all men of any pretensions to honor, and 
there was no more deadly sin among us than 
to tamper with it, or, in any way, to appro- 
priate the prize of another party. 

Hastening up my pace, I soon overtook 
the dark man whom I had greeted on my 
upward march, and at once charged him 
with having altered my mark. He spoke but 
little English, but I was satisfied that he 
understood me well enough, and that he was 
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‘guilty. He, at first, denied having seen any 


elephant; and afterwards declared that he 
had killed one there himself; though I knew 
there was no other one of that night’s killing 
within half a mile each way. 

A few hard words passed between us; he 
gave me the lie, and I retorted with a severe 
rap over his head with the pole of my lance. 
He appeared to consider it a losing game on 
his. part, and went his way, muttering what 
I supposed to be threats of vengeance, in a 
foreign tongue unknown te me. I returned 
to my elephant, skinned off a patch of the 
hide, so as to obliterate his mark, and again 
scored my own in a fresh place. 

I was lucky enough to kill two more on 
my return route te the Nest, and was tired 
enough then not to mention the affair to 
Dave, who turned out to relieve me. I told 
him I had killed a very large elephant nearly 
abreast of the Galley, and reserved the rest 
of the story for the next day. I remem- 
ber his saying to me, as he took his pea- 
jacket from where it was hanging near the 
stove :— 

“Joe, I got wet through last night, and 
my jacket isn’t more than half dry now. Sup- 
pose I put on yours? ”’ 

‘““All right,”’ I answered, half asleep even 
then. 

My slumber was too sound for dreams. I 
had little idea how long I had been in my 
bunk, when I was rudely jerked into a sit- 
ting posture by Fielding, in a manner which 
sufficiently indicated that there was no time 
to waste in more gentle measures to wake 
me. 

The boat, Joe!’ he cried. ‘‘ Take the 
gang to the beach and launch the boat! 
Quick, for dear life! Pull up to the Bight, 
board the ‘ Garrick,’ and tell Proctor te send 
his surgeon ashore. Down to the beach, 
boys, as fast as you can get on your 
jackets! ” 

‘¢ What’s the matter?” I asked, as my 
feet touched the floor. ' 

“Look, man! Don’t stop to ask ques- 
tions! 

I did look, and one look was sufficient to 
paralyze me, for a moment, with horror. 
On the floor of the outer, or large apartment, 
lay the inanimate body of my dearly loved 
friend, Bryant; but whether already dead, 
or only insensible, I knew not. A red rivu- 
let running from under it across the floor, 
told a fearful tale; while Fielding, Warner, 
and another of the ‘‘Adelaide’s ’? men, who 


had brought him in, were stripping the 
jacket from him—my jacket, saturated with 
his blood. ’ 

Our own men, with pallid faces, and put- 
ting incoherent questions, were hurrying on 
their clothes to obey Fielding’s erder. My 
heart stood still for a moment; then, recoy- 
ering my speech, I gasped:— 

‘* My God, Dave! How did this happen?” 

can’t answer you, Joe,” said War- 
ner. True enough, but I had forgotten this. 
** Don’t ask questions, but go bring the sur- 
geon, if you value his life.” 

‘‘Off with you boys, all of you, down to 
the beach!” said Fielding. ‘ Pick your 
men for a boat’s crew, Joe, and bear a hand! 
Tell the doctor there’s a man bleeding to 
death from a wound inthe side. He’ll know 
what to bring.” 

It seemed to me that we were an hour in 
getting the boat ready to launch, though, 
probably, it was never done so quickly dur- 
ing the voyage as then. I spoke the names 
of the men whom I selected from the eager 
crowd of volunteers; they jumped in as the 
boat entered the roller, the rest, seizing the 
gunwales, pushed us through it, and, the 
next moment, I was heaving desperately at 
the stroke oar with one hand, while with the 
other I guided the light boat through the 
darkness; with the sombre shadow of the 
sea face of the Glacier for a landmark. 

No words were spoken among the oars- 
men, as they bent nobly to their work; and 
I, myself, was in no mood for talking, while 
the life of my dear friend was suspended, as 
it were, upon a hair. This was all we knew 
of the matter, for, of course, no one had the 
remotest idea how it happened. I had to 
thought at the time that it was other than an 
accidental wound from his own lance or 
sheath-knife, but how inflicted, I could not 
even conjecture. 

From the Woodlark’s Nest to the an- 
chorage in the Bight, was notless than three 
miles, but I do not think we consumed more 
than twenty minutes in making this dis- 
tance. The English bark was easily distin- 
guished in the darkness from the rest of the 
fleet, by her superior size and different rig; 
and we were soon shooting alongside, al- 
swering the hail of the anchor-watch by the 
peremptory order, for there was no time for 
ceremony :— 

‘‘ Call your captain and the surgeon!” 

The order was instinctively obeyed to the 
letter, so that, by the time I jumped in on 
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was wanted. 

‘‘ Man bleeding to death from a wound in 
the side, unless something can be done very 
quick! ” said I. 

“Ts it gunshot, incision, or punctured 
wound ?”’ he demanded, instantly. 

“T’ve told you all I know. He was insen- 
sible when found. He can’t tell us, and I 
did not wait to examine the wound.” 

“All right,” said he. ‘ I’ll be with you in 
a moment.”” 

He vanished below, passing Aleck Proctor 
on the stairs. 

“Eh! eh!” said that magnate, who had 
gotan inkling of the matter. ‘ Whois it 
that’s hurt? What vessel does he belong 
to?” 

‘To the schooner ‘Woodlark,’ ’’ I replied. 

“* And why con’t you Yankee vessels have 
doctors of your own ?”” 

“ Pve no time to discuss the matter now,”’ 
Isaid. ‘‘At present I want yours.” 

‘“*T don’t see why J should furnish a sur- 
geon for the whole fleet.’’ 

» “Present your bill to Captain Comstock.” 

At this moment the doctor reappeared, 
with a case of instruments, and such matters 
as he thought might be needed. 

‘* Man the boat!’ he hailed, as soon as he 
stepped his foot on deck. 

‘Here, Doctor Churchill! said Proctor, 
blustering up to him. ‘Id like to be con- 
sulted when anybody is going out of my 
ship. You are under my orders, I believe.” 

‘Bother your orders! Get out of my way, 
will you? I’m acting, now, under the orders 
of common humanity.” 

“The man don’t belong to my ship, I sup- 
pose you know.”’ 


would ask what ship he belonged to,’’ he 
continued, as he descended the man-ropes. 
“Out oars, boys! Pull ahead!” 

The same old stroke, long, strong, and 
regular, carried us past the Glacier, and 
down again to the Point, in even less time 
than we had taken to come up. Scores of 
‘trong arms were ready at the water-side, 
to seize the boat and run her up high and 
dry. We jumped out, and rushed up to the 
house, the doctor and myself keeping close 
together. Fielding met us at the door. 

“Is he alive yet?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘and we have 
partly stopped the flow of blood. But you 
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ihe bark’s quarter-deck, the surgeon him- 
self, half dressed, was waiting to know what 


“No, I don’t know. Noone but a brute- 
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are none too soon, <loctor, and it is a load off 
my mind to see you coming. We have done 
what we could, so far as we knew.”’ 

‘* You have done well,” said the surgeon, 
at the first glance. ‘‘If you have checked 
the bleeding at all, there is hope.’’ 

He made his way through the group to the 
side of the insensible man, who had been 
raised upon a rude table, and laid upon his 
side, so as to expose the wound to view. 
Warner, who seemed to have more presence 
of mind and instinctive knowledge of what 
to do in such cases, than any one else pres- 
ent, stood by his side, stanching the hem- 
orrhage, which was not so violent as at first. 
He at once gave up his place to the surgeon, 
who had already thrown his coat into one of 
the bunks, and went promptly to work, at 
the same time directing me how to prepare 
some restoratives which he had brought. 
McDougal stood a little in shadow, peering 
anxiously into the doctor’s face. But it was 
not until I turned away to do what I had 
been directed, that I became aware of an- 
other presence which completed the impres- 
sive tableau. 

Seated in a corner of the room, with her 
wealth of beautiful hair flying loosely in the 
draught from the half-open door, the high- 
land bloom of her cheeks faded to the 
paleness of death, with lips parted, and head 
inclined forward to catch any sound that 
might fall from the surgeon’s lips, sat Carrie 
McDougal, suffering more keenly than any 
one in that group; though no one but myself, 
as I then thought, knew why. Her conduct 
might have been attributed by some of those 
present, to the natural sympathy of a sensi- 
tive female towards a suffering fellow-being; 
by others, perhaps, to mere womanly curi- 
osity. I know that a thought flashed even 
through my mind, that her behavior was, to 
say the least, strange; perhaps, that she was 
a little wanting in that delicate pride which 
impels a woman to keep her feelings a 
secret, even from the object of her affection, 
until certain that they are reciprocated. 

But I had no time, then, to analyze the 
thought, or to sit in judgment upon a matter 
where a woman’s heart was concerned. I 
handed the restoratives to the doctor, who 
ordered the patient to be carried into the 
little room, and shut the door upon us all 
but Fielding and Warner, who remained to 
assist him. He had, thus far, expressed 
no opinion upon the case, and the time we 
remained in suspense seemed an age to us. 
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The girl did not speak to me, nor even 
recognize me by a look, and I pitied her, and 
respected her feelings too much to intrude. 
Her father took his stand by her side with 
folded arms, anxious and grave, but ex- 
changed no word with her. The hum of 
conversation among the crowd outside upon 
the tussocks, was the only sound that broke 
the stillness. 

It was daybreak when the door opened, 
and the doctor came out. All eyes were 
directed to his countenance, which, how- 
ever, was far from being a transparent one. 
He was a man of austere aspect, with more 
than half his face hidden by a beard which 
might have excited the envy of a French 
sapeur. We waited a moment for him to 
speak, fearing to ask the question. The 
young girl was the first to break the silence. 
Her bloodless lips shaped the words:— 

‘* Life or death ?” 

As the doctor looked into the sweet, up- 
turned face, all trace of sternness vanished 
from his own rough one. 

‘‘ Life! my dear young lady,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘Life, by all means! ”’ 

He spoke heartily, and in tones of great 
confidence. 

" “And this, I presume, is Miss McDougal, 
of whom I have heard, but whom I have not, 
until now, had the pleasure of meeting ?”’ 

But no answer, further than a grateful 
look, was returned. The bright head was 
bowed upon the fair hands, and the over- 
charged heart found relief, for the first time, 
in tears. I hastened to introduce Captain 
McDougal to the surgeon, and, as they 
conversed aside, Carrie touched me lightly 
on the arm. 

“Can I see you a moment outside— 
alone ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Certainly, if you wish it,’’ I replied, a 
little coldly, I am afraid. 

We passed out and round the rear of the 
house, to a retired spot. 

‘‘ He will need watching—nursing,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I must be with him, must go and 
come at any and all times. I want you to 
arrange it with Mr. Fielding that I have per- 
mission to do so.” 

But would it be right ?”’’ I asked, witha 
shade of the thought which I before spoke 
of. 

“Tt would. It would be my right; and, 
under the peculiar circumstances of our 
position here, I desire to claim it as such. I 
cannot say what I wish to say to Mr. Field- 


ing, but I have always felt that I could trust 
Joe Gordon; that he would understand my 
heart rightly.” 

God forgive me! I am afraid I had failed 
to do so that very night. 

She held out her little hand, and on her 
finger sparkled a ring that I knew and re- 
cognized at once as having belonged to 
Dave Bryant. 

‘“Do you understand me?” she asked, 
without raising her face. 

I do.”’ 

Daylight was breaking, in a double sense, 
But I had not known, until now, that the 
words of love had been spoken. Probably 
the very evening before, while I was on 
duty. And the inclined plane of the 
‘** Daphne’s”’ deck had been the strange 
trysting-place of these two fond, young 
hearts. I had only one other matter to clear 
up. 
‘‘Are you doing right to make this engage- 
ment?’ LIasked. ‘‘ Have you not duties 
to others besides to him ? ” 

She looked up now, and her eyes met mine 
boldly, even proudly. 

‘* My father knows all,’’ she said. 

‘‘Forgive my doubts,’ I faltered. “I 
ought to have known that he did. All shall 
be as you desire it, and may Heaven spare 
Dave Bryant to us, for he is worthy, even of 
you!” 

With the rising of the sun, the schooners 
were moored off the Point, and the operation 
of ‘‘ rafting off ’’ superseded all other duties 
for the day. We had no time to devote to 
the investigation of the dreadful mystery of 
the night; for smooth weather was not to be 
depended upon for any length of time, and 
our work must be pushed forward with the 
utmost despatch. 

The process of hauling off casks of oil and 
blubber from a surf-bound shore is one that 
can only be performed under the most faver- 
able circumstances, and even then, requires 
much care in preparation, as well as severe 
labor in its execution. A strong rope, 4 
hundred and twenty fathoms long, was made 
ready to string a raft of twenty casks, by 
splicing into it tails of smaller rope, at inter- 
vals of six fathoms. Strong beckets are driv- 
en under the hoops of the casks, and being 
rolled in tiers on the slope of the beach, 
twenty of them are bent to the raft rope, 
and a line is run from the schooner to the 
shore. This line is hauled taut when the 
first cask is rolled into the breakers, and is 
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kept taut by those on board, during the whole 
operation. When the second cask touches 
the water, the first is outside of the roller, and 
thus being kept always six fathoms apart, 
they cannot possibly strike each other while 
inthe surf. In this manner the whole car- 
goof the ‘*‘ Woodlark”’ was floated off and 
hoisted on board. The shades of evening 
were upon us before our arduous toil was 
finished, and tired, drenched and hungry, 
we returned to the Nest. The schooner 
again went back to the Bight to complete 
her stowage, and make everything snug for 
sea. 

We found our shipmate comfortable, and 
all the symptoms favorable for his recovery, 
Dr. Churchill, who, as has beenjalready seen, 
did not hesitate, in the cause of humanity, 
to set \Captain Proctor openly at defiance, 
had determined to remain on shore for a 
few days, that he might be aear his patient. 
Brave hearts on every side beat in sympathy 
for their suffering comrade; and rough, but 
willing hands, were not wanting wherever 
they could be useful, while the devoted 
young girl was at hand, ready with the hun- 
dred little services and attentions that only 
woman thinks of in such cases. 

“He is doing well,” said the surgeon, 
after his final examination for the night, 
“and I see nothing to prevent his recovery, 
if we are careful of him. It was an ugly 
stab, though, and a slight change of direc- 
tion would have put him beyond the reach 
of my art.”’ 

“Has he been able to give any account 
of how the accident happened?” inquired 
Fielding. Only he and I were listening to 
the doctor at the moment, for we had stood 
‘alking together outside when he came out. 

“It was no accident,” replied Dr. Chur- 
chill, in a suppressed voice. ‘There’s an 
assassin somewhere among us. But per- 
haps it is as well to keep the matter quiet 
lor the present, as we have but a slight clue 
to his identity.” 

“How do you know this?” I asked, in 
astonishment. 

“From his own statement, which he made 
‘ome and Miss McDougal only. I was well 
enough satisfied of it before, from the cir- 
‘umstantial evidence.” 

He then informed us that Dave’s lance 
had been found near the spot where he had 
‘allen, and was brought in soon after we had 
sone to our work in the morning. It had no 
“ain of blood upon it; and, furthermore, the 


doctor was positive that the wound had beer 
made with a knife. As Bryant’s own knife 
was also clean, and still in its sheath when 
he had been found by Warner and his com- 
panion, the theory of accidental injury was 
effectually set aside in the surgeon’s mind. 
When the patient was able to talk a little 
during the day, he had stated that he had 
been stabbed by a small man closely muffled 
in a dark monkey-jacket and slouched sou’- 
wester, who had risen fron behind a hillock 
of sand, and rushed upon him unawares. 
He had no chance to recognize his assailant, 
who struck but one blow, and disappeared 
in the darkness, running in the direction of 
the Rookery. 

A small man, in a dark jacket and sou’- 
wester! My adveniure in the first watch 
came back to my mind for the first time 
since its occurrence. I had not thought of 
the possibility of murder, and the affair had 
been dismissed from memory almost as 
soon as it occurred. 

nothing,’ said I, as soon as the 
thought flashed upon me; ‘“‘I know the 
man.”’ 

“Ts it one of our crew?” demanded 
Fielding. 

** No, I am glad to say it is not.’’ 

‘*T did not think Dave Bryant had any en- 
emy on the beach,”’ he said, musingly. 

‘“*Nor do I think so yet,’’ I answered. 
‘‘The blow was intended for me. You re- 
member that he had relieved me at one 
o’clock, and that he wore my jacket and hat.”’ 
And I proceeded to relate my affair with the 
little, dark foreigner from the ‘ Argyle,” 
whom I had rapped on the head with my 
lance-pole. 

‘¢ | will make sure of it to-morrow morn- 
ing,’’ I continued, when I had finished my 
story. ‘* I have only to show myself to him, 
he supposing me, of course, to be dead, and 
he cannot help showing signs of guilt.’’ 

‘“That’s true,’ said the doctor. “A 
guilty conscience will need no accuser, but 


_ if you don’t object, I would like to accom- 


pany you in the morning.” 

‘* All right,” I replied. ‘‘ Come with me, 
and I will show you the murderer. In the 
meantime we’ll say nothing of our suspicions 
in-doors.”’ 

We communicated our intentions to Mc- 
Dougal, Warner and Burdick, under strict 
injunctions of secrecy. They had all called 
during the evening to make inquiries after 
the wounded man, and we thought it well 
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that, as leaders of the other parties, they 
should be made acquainted with all that we 
knew. Burdick, of course, was for making 
a raid upon the Cape Towners that very 
night, and thus securing the murderer be- 
fore we slept; but so hasty a measure was 
at once overruled by the rest of us. 

A question arises,’ said Dr. Churchill, 
‘* which may as well be considered now, as 
at any other time. What shall be done with 
him after he is secured ? ”’ 

‘*Hang him, of course,’ said Warner, 
who appeared to see no difficulties in the 
way. ‘* The law must take its course.” 

‘* Just so. That’s easily said; but what 
law ? Under what law is he to be tried, or 
who is to try him ?”’ 

‘** Lynch law, to be sure,’’ putin Burdick. 
‘“*We must organize a court and try him 
ourselves.”’ 

‘* There are great difficulties in the way of 
getting justice done. Hanging would be a 
fit punishment for murder; but if Bryant re- 
covers, as I now think he will, the crime 
will be simply ‘assault, with intent to kill,’ 
and what shall be the penalty for that offence 
in the Hurd’s Island code ?” 

‘** Hanging, I should say,” replied Burdick. 
‘* The crime is the same, if he meant to kill 
the man; and it’s plain enough that he did.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Fielding, speaking now 
for the first time, ‘‘ It would be as well to 
fix the penalty after having convicted the 
prisoner of a murderous assault; for, situated 
as we are, the court and jury must also be 
the legislators. I see no other way to get 
justice except by taking the law into our 
own hands, as Burdick has already suggest- 
ed. I’ve been thinking it over, and there’s 
an intricate question of jurisdiction. If this 
man be really guilty, he belongs to an Eng- 
lish vessel, and the victim to an American 
one; while the assault is committed, as one 
might say, nowhere; for it is neither under 
any particular flag, nor is it un the high seas. 
We couldn’t very well kidnap him and take 
him to the States for trial, and if he goes 
back in the ‘“ Argyle’? to Cape Colony, 
there’ll be nothing done about it.” 

*¢ Just so,”? observed the astute Warner. 
‘* What’s everybody’s business is nobody’s, 
and if we are to get any satisfaction we 
must take it ourselves. As for the degree 
of punishment, I should be willing, for one, 
to leave that to Bryant himself, as he has 
been the sufferer, and it might be a satis- 
faction to him to fix the sentence.” 


‘* Or, why not to me ?”’ said I, ‘* since the 
blow was meant for me, and he only received 
it through mistake ? ”” 

‘* Well, that’s true,’’ returned he of the 
‘* Adelaide,” seeming to be forcibly struck 
“That would do 
I don’t know as I’d care, eith- 


by this luminous idea. 
just as well. 
er way.” 

Captain McDougal,” said Fielding, “as 
the oldest officer on the beach, I presume 
you will not refuse to sit as judge of the 
court ?”” 

“T should not, if called upon. to do so; 
but should certainly decline fixing the pen- 
alty myself. That should be done, I think, 
by a jury, drawn from a full list of all the 
men on shore, so that the criminal’s own 
shipmates would stand an equal chance with 
the rest of us, of serving upon it. No pun- 
ishment, in my opinion, could be too severe 
for the cowardly assassin, for such he is, 
whether Bryant lives or dies; but the sole re- 
sponsibility of fixing it ought not to rest up- 
on any one man. But suppose we discover 
and capture the man before we discuss this, 
matter further; for here comes Caroline, 
and it is time for me to be going. We shall 
stay on board the ‘ Daphne’ to-night,” he 
added, in an undertone, to Fielding and 
myself. ‘*‘We shall be much nearer at 
hand, in case of any change; and, besides, 
the dear girl has a wonderful attachment for 
her seaside residence, as she terms it.” 

The surgeon and I were early astir in the 
morning, and after a hasty breakfast, set 
forth on our mission as detectives. The air 
was cold and raw, but there was but little 
surf on the shore, as the wind was still from 
the south-west quarter. Our route took us 
up the beach towards the anchorage of the 
fleet, and as we rose upon an elevation, we 
had a fair view of the three schooners, which 
had taken advantage of the favoring breeze, 
and were already under sail for Desolation. 
The gaff-topsail of one of them was still 
fluttering, in the act of being hoisted, while 
the other two were nearly hull down in the 
northern board. 

The Argyle Arms, as the shanty of the 
Cape party had been christened, stood on 4 
hill, but a short distance below the Glacier, 
which, overtopping it, served to protect the 
situation, in some measure, from the effects 
of a violent norther. It commanded a cleat 
prospect to seaward, and a view of the ve* 
sels in the Bight, without going out of doors, 
but was neither so convenient to the work 
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on the Point, nor so well sheltered as the 
others, nestled among the tussocks on the 
lowlands. They had not chosen the site 
with a view of wintering there, as they ex- 
pected to fill the schooner and leave in 
March, if not sooner. 

As we ascended the hill-path which led up 
to the house, we encountered a party, with 
lances and backing-poles, coming down to 
their day’s work. The little man of whom we 
were in search was among them, and, point- 
ing him out to Dr. Churchill, I managed to 
place myself in his way. As his eyes met 
the searching gaze of mine, he averted his 
face with a sheepish laugh, as if a little 
ashamed of his conduct at our last meeting, 
and plodded on without taking any notice of 
us. There was nothing vindictive in his 
looks, nor could the slightest sign of terror 
be detected, or even of surprise at meeting 
me, alive and well. 

“Are you sure that’s your man?” the 
doctor asked. 

‘IT am sure that’s the man that I rapped 
for tampering with my elephant’s marks, and 
telling me I lied. I know him well enough, 
and he knows me, but ”—— 

‘You are on a wrong scent,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘* The man is as innocent as I am.”’ 

“So I think, myself,’ I replied. ‘It’s 
quite impossible that he could carry it off in 
that manner, if he thought he had killed me, 
aud he could have no motive for attacking 
Bryant, knowing who he was. I confess 
that ’'ve got as far as puzzled. But let’s 
keep on to the shanty and see Morgan. 
Perhaps we may make some discoveries that 
will throw light on the affair.” 

We met Morgan at the door, just prepar- 
ing to follow his gang to the beach. I was 
less acquainted with him than with the 
beach-headers, but had formed a good esti- 
mate of him from his bluff, honest appear- 
ance, 

‘**Good-morning,” said he, heartily. “I 
am glad to see you up our way. Come in 
and sitdown. How is Bryant, who got the 
ugly wound the other night ?” ; 

“He is doing well, thus far,” I replied; 
“thanks to the care and skill of Doctor 
Churchill, here. The surgeon of the ‘ Gar- 


Tick,’ I added, by way of introduction. 


‘Glad to see you, doctor. So you think 
his life can be saved,eh? Have you any 
idea,” he inquired, turning to me again, 
how it happened? Is he able to tell you 
anything ? ” 
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** Yes,”’ said I, ** we know that it was done 
intentionally, and I am sorry to say that our 
suspicions point to one of your men.” 

“One of my men!” he answered, in 
astonishment. ‘‘ Well, you wouldn’t say so, 
of course, without good cause. Who is he, 
and what are the grounds of suspicion ?”’ 

**T don’t know his name. A small, dark 
man, who looks like across between a Parsee 
and a Portuguee.”’ 

‘*That’s the little Cholo, Pedro,’ he an- 
swered, at once. ‘* But why do you think he 
is guilty 

I then related the particulars of our dis- 
pute on the memorable night, and all the 
circumstances up to our meeting him as we 
approached the house. And here, I con- 
fessed, that I was baffled by his behavior, 
and was now inclined to believe the man 
innocent. 

‘“T think he is,” said Morgan, without 
hesitation. But you shall have every 
chance, so far as I am concerned, to sift this 
matter to the bottom. Let’s punish the 
murderer, by all means, if we can find him 
out; and if Pedro is not guilty, we’ll have 
him triumphantly cleared.”’ 

** Of course we will,’’ we both answered, 


_in a breath. 


Now,’ demanded Morgan, you 
tell at what time of the night, or morning, 
Bryant was stabbed ?”’ 

‘** Not very exactly,” I replied. ‘‘ He re- 
lieved me at a few minutes after one, and it 
must have been about three when he was 
found by Warner on the beach.”’ 

‘* That gives two hours to veer and haul 
upon.”’ 

‘*Yes; but I hope to-day he will be able 
to tell us more about it,” said the surgeon. 
** We can get his own estimate as to how 
long he had been out, if it is important.” 

‘* It may be,’’ returned Morgan, in a med- 
itative way. “If I’m not mistaken, your 
shipmate was thought to be rather attentive 
to Captain McDougal’s daughter?” 

‘IT think he was,” said I guardedly; 
“though I don’t see what that has to do 
with the matter,”’ 

Perhaps nothing—perhaps much,’ he 
said, his honest eyes meeting mine as he 
spoke. ‘I don’t ask to be impertinent, but 
it may be of some importance to know this. 
She liked him, too?’’ he went on. 

‘** Yes, I have reason to think she did.” 

I felt that I ought to give true answers to 
his questions, but did not see the neces ity 
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of telling how far the attachment had pro- 
sed. 

** Had they met that night ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said I, ‘in the evening, while I 
was on the beach.” 

*¢* But I mean after he relieved you?” 

‘*T presume not, though it’s not impos- 
sible.”’ 

‘* She passed the night with her father, at 
the Wreck, I believe ?” 

‘¢ Yes, she did,’”’ I replied, more and more 
mystified at each inquiry. 

Morgan ruminated a minute, then sudden- 
ly rising, he said:— 

‘¢ Find out all you can from Bryant, if he 
is able to talk to-day, and come here to-night 


when my party are at supper. I will detain 
Pedro, and we can then arrest and hold him 
for trial. I am satisfied that he is innocent, 
but it may be difficult to show it. Say noth- 
ing about my catechism,’ he added, with a 
laugh, ‘‘ or forget it all, if you like.” 

He shouldered his lance, and we all three 
descended the hill together. We conversed 
on general subjects, but no further allusion 
was made to the matter which had occasioned 
our visit. Morgan soon left us, striding on 
down the Point to overtake his own party, 
while we returned to the Nest and made our 
report to Fielding, suppressing, however, 
the strange questions of Morgan, as he had 
requested. 


A TWILIGHT PICTURE. 


"TWAS a sweet Sabbath eve in summer-time, 

And lovers twain, with hand enclasped in hand, 
Upon a flower-hemmed meadow pathway stand, 
Beside a stile they care not yet to climb. 

Before them spread fair uplands crowned with pine, 
That, sharply on the amber sky defined, 

Stand up black-green against it; while behind 

A wood’s dark edge with strongly penciled line 
Curves round a hill. Fair is the asylum scene; 
And oh, so sweet the tender twilight hour! — 


So sweet and yet so sad! A silvery sheen 

Falls like an afterthought on leaf and flower; 

And such deep calm abounds, the very air 
Breathes low and faint, like one engaged in prayer. 


THE MIDNIGHT RIDE OF THE WIGWAGS. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


O one who saw Miss Jessica Rosipozie 
could doubt that she was the most 
beautiful damsel in all Landersburg. It is 
said that lightning never strikes twice in one 
spot, and I am inclined to believe that really 
handsome young ladies are very much like 
lightning in this respect. But the town of 
Landersburg was particularly happy in the 
fact that it contained two beauties, and they 
both bore the name of Rosipozie—mother 
and daughter—the former thirty-five, the 
latter seventeen. 


Mrs. Rosipozie was a widow, and had 
been in that very uncertain condition for 
nearly five years. It wasn’t for want of 
lovers, though, for every single man in 
town, who wasn’t in love with her daughter, 
was in love with her; and, as they both did 
a very flourishing business in the issuing of 
rejections to would-be-husbands, it wasn’t 
very long before they gained the name of 
‘heartless coquettes;’’? and if young Tom 
Wigwag had not appeared on the stage, at 
just this time, in the role of lover to the 
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young lady, it is terrible to think what the 
fate of the two beauties of Landersburg 
might have been. 

They owned a handsome house, situated 
in the suburbs of the town, and, further- 
more, the widow was possessed of some 
good bank-stock, several railroad shares that 
paid good dividends, and a very pretty little 
sum in government bonds, all of which the 
defunct Rosipozie had left her when he took 
his departure from this ‘‘ vale of tears,’’ and 
it was, doubtless, the possession of this snug 
little property which had kept Mrs. Rosi- 
pozie a widow so long; for she was, certain- 
ly, a ‘* marrying woman,” and if she could 
have been sure that Mr. Smith, or Mr. 
Brown, or Mr. Jones didn’t care more for 
her money than they did for herself, one 
of them would have received an agree- 
able answer to his proposal; but, as she 
wasn’t sure, she made a vow, a solemn vow, 
that until such time as she was, she would 
remain single. 

This vow was made at just sixteen min- 
utes past seven o’clock, upon one of the 
brightest evenings in the month of June, 
18—; but the words were hardly out of her 
mouth when the door-bell rang, and it 
hadn’t ceased tinkling, when Bridget ush- 
ered into Mrs. Rosipozie’s back parlor, the 
village apothecary, Mr. Thomas Wigwag, the 
elder. 

‘““Why, Mr. Wigwag, good-evening,” said 
the widow, with her sweetest smile. 

‘‘Good-evening, ma’am,’’ returned Mr. 
Wigwag. 

Mrs. Rosipozie was seated in a cozy little 
rocking-chair beside her work-table, and so 
Mr. Wigwag took another cozy little rocking- 
chair—it was just like the widow’s—and 
drawing it up beside her, very close, he sat 
down. 

Now Mr. Wigwag was as unlike Romeo’s 
apothecary as it was possible for a human 
being to be. He was just the roundest, 
rosiest-faced apothecary that ever lived; and 
he had the merriest pair of blue eyes, and 
the jolliest nose; and then his form was the 
exact model of a happy, good-natured gén- 
tleman, and of all men in the world there 
wasn’t one who could have made such an 
impression upon the heart of the beautiful 
Widow Rosipozie; for, in the first place, he 
was quite wealthy, and, therefore, could 
have no designs on her property; and sec- 
ondly, he had been a widower twenty years, 
which spoke well for his affections, and 


thirdly, he was such a very agreeable gentle- 
man, that it was just as much as the widow 
could do to keep from loving him. 

Mrs. Rosipozie thought of all this, and a 
great deal more in less than sixty seconds— 
in fact, while Mr. Wigwag was occupied in 
getting his chair just right, which was no 
sooner done than he spoke :— 

‘¢ Mrs. Rosipozie,” said he, ‘‘ you have a 
daughter.” 

You should have seen the expression that 
passed over the lady’s face. It was such an 
expression as must have been caused by 
several conflicting emotions, and some very 
unpleasant ones, too, for after the blood had 
rushed into her face, it as quickly rushed 
out of it, and all the jaundice in her system 
settled around her nose, and her blue eyes 
became a sea-green, and she looked older by 
ten years. 

Bless my stars!” cried Mr. Wigwag. 

said Mrs. Rosipozie, in a cracked 
voice. 

‘* Do you feel well, Mrs. Rosipozie ?”’ 

‘“‘ Perfectly well, Mr. Wigwag.” 

“Then I will proceed. As I remarked 
before, I have a son, and you have a 
daughter.” 

Oh!” 

It was a sigh of relief from Mrs. Rosi- 
pozie. Once more a smile illumined her 
countenance as she turned towards Mr. 
Wigwag. 

‘‘ Now, Mrs. Rosipozie, you may think 
that a person of my age should have done 
with sentiment.” 

Not at all!”’ cried the widow. 
sure you’re not old.”’ 

“Think you so? Well, be that as it may, 
I’ve a son that is five-and-twenty, and he’s 
an only child, and he’s the light of his 
father’s eyes, and the young rogue knows it, 
and what should the scamp do but go and 
fall in love with your daughter, Jessica, and 
I'll be cut up into shoe-strings if I wouldn’t 
do the same thing myself if I was twenty 
years younger; but now, suppose your 
daughter shouldn’t love Tom? Just imag- 
ine the consequences, if you please, ma’am. 
It would break Tom’s heart. Now I believe 
in hearts 

‘Oh, I knew you did,” cried the lady, 
casting the most tender glance of her soft, 
blue eyes upon Mr. Wigwag. It had a 
visible effect upon him, for a blush wedged 
its way up from under his shirt-collar and 
tingled his nose. 
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“Knew I did? Then you can under- 
stand why I am troubled on Tom’s account. 
Any great disappointment now might ruin 
him for life. Now Jessica is called a co- 
quette 

‘“*And so am I,” said the Widow Rosi- 
pozie. 

** But you are not,” said Mr. Wigwag. 

‘Of course not; and neither is Jessica a 
coquette, though she has refused several 
offers of marriage, which she had a perfect 
right to do; but she never led any man to 
suppose that his final answer would be differ- 
ent from what it was.” 

‘‘Very good, Mrs. Rosipozie, very good 
indeed. And, by the way, I hope she never 
will lead any man into a proposal of mar- 
riage, until she has made up her mind to 
accept him.” - 

‘“Mr. Wigwag!’’ Now I’ve been trying 
for the last five minutes to make out how 
Mrs. Rosipozie’s hand got inside of the 
apothecary’s, but 1 can’t imagine for the life 
of me. I don’t believe Mr. Wigwag knew, 
and I’m sure Mrs. Rosipozie didn’t. ‘* Mr. 
Wigwag,”’ said the widow, ‘if you knew our 
family better 

‘*T wish I did,’? muttered Mr. Wigwag; 
and he squeezed her hand, just a little—just 
the slightest contraction of the muscles, you 
know—but it sent a thrill to the widow’s 
heart, and such a thrill! She had felt noth- 
ing like it since the death of her own James. 

‘*I—I am almost sure that Jessica loves 
Tom.” 

‘* Bless her!’ cried Mr. Wigwag. 

‘* And I like Tom very much.” 

‘* And he ought to have a good wife,’’ said 
Mr. Wigwag. ; 

‘* And Jessica will make a good wife; but 
*twill be hard for me to lose her. I shall be 
quite alone then,’’ said the widow, in a pen- 
sive tone. 

And it isn’t good to be alone,’’ muttered 
“I’ve thought, sometimes, 
that I should marry again.” 

** Indeed! ”’ said the widow. 

‘*] don’t know of but one woman that I 
would marry,” and Mr. Wigwag squeezed 
that little hand. 

‘*T wonder who that can be?’’ And 
Mrs. Rosipozie looked very innocent. Her 
countenance was decidedly opaque, though 
her little heart beat at a terrible rate. 

** If I thought she’d marry me ”—— 

‘* Why don’t you ask her?” inquired the 
widow. 


** Will you, Mrs. Rosipozie ? ” 

* “Mr. Wigwag!”’ cried the widow, trying 
to restrain her feelings. ; 

Will you, Mrs. Rosipozie ?” 
peated. 

Mrs. Rosipozie looked at Mr. Wigwag, and 
Mr. Wigwag looked at Mrs Rosipozie. 

‘¢ Was this in your mind when you came 
here to-night ?”’ she asked. 

‘** Yes, Mrs. Rosipozie, I’ve been thinking 
of it for two vears.”’ 

“And you wasn’t quite so anxious about 
young Tom as 

‘*As I was about old Tom,” laughed Mr. 
Wigwag. 

“‘Oh, you rogue!” cried the widow. 

‘*Oh, you jewel! will you be mine ?” 

**To be sure I will, Tom, my love.” 

And, before you could say Jack Robinson, 
she was in his arms, and old Tom Wigwag 
was kissing Mrs. Rosipozie, and Mrs. Rosi- 
pozie was kissing old Tom Wigwag, and they 
embraced with all the ardor of young lovers, 
and said a thousand foolish things, as all 
lovers, either old or young, will say upon 
such occasions. 

** Won’t Jessica be delighted ?”’ cried the 
widow. 

“And Tom—no, Tom must not know of it. 
He’d plague the life out of me. Upon my 
word, love, I don’t think it will do to let the 
young folks know anything about it. We 
must get married before they even suspect 
that we are ever going to,’”’ said old Tom 
Wigwag. 

‘* But how can we do that?” asked the 
widow. 

‘““ By George! I’ve got it!” cried Mr. 
Wigwag. ‘ We will get everything ready— 
and, by the way, how long will it take you?” 

*¢Oh, a month, perhaps,” said the widow. 

** Very good; a month it is. We'll say 
four weeks from to-night. I'll have a car- 
riage ready at twelve o’clock. You must 
write a note for Jessica, and I’ll write an- 
other for Tom, which they will both find in 
the morning. Meantime, you and I will 
have slipped away in the darkness, and be- 
fore sunrise we will be in W , where 
the knot shall be tied, when we will take the 
next train for New York.” 

“Good!” cried the Widow Rosipozie. 
‘‘ But won’t it seem almost too romantic for 
such an old couple ?”’ 

‘‘ Egad! I never felt younger in my life,”’ 
cried old Tom Wigwag, giving the widow 4 
kiss. 
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‘‘And I never felt more happy,” said Mrs. 
Rosipozie. 

‘‘ And you never looked more beautiful! ” 

you flatterer! ” 

Whang went the front door, starting the 
lovers out of their seats. 

What’s that?’’ asked the widow, turn- 
ing pale. 

“Tl see,” cried Tom Wigwag, running 
out into the hall. 

Widow Rosipozie listened with hushed 
breath. 

‘‘There’s no one here, my darling. The 
wind blew the door together, that was all.” 
And so he came back and sat down beside 
her. 

You’re nervous to-night,’’.said he. 

‘| believe I am,” she returned. 

So he took her little hands in his, and he 
drew her head down to his shoulder, and 
essayed to quiet her nerves; but whether he 
succeeded or not, I can’t stop to tell you, for 
I must follow as fast as I can the young lady 
who had been standing for the last half 
hour, at the back parlor door, in the attitude 
of a Grecian bender, listening to every word 
that was said, with both hands over her 
mouth to keep from laughing out loud. 

must see Tom to-night,’’ she whis- 
pered, as she put on her hat in the hall, and 
threw a light shawl over her shoulders. 
“The secret is altogether too much for a 
little woman like me to keep.” 

So she hurried out into the street, and it 
was the clang of the hall door that had star- 
tle the lovers. 

It was a beautiful evening, calm and still, 
and not the faintest murmer of a breeze to 
kiss the dew upon the flowers, that glittered 
like ten thousand serpent’s eyes in the radi- 
ant moonlight. It was a night for lovers or 
poets; but this young lady had such a very 
important secret upon her mind, that she 
couldn’t stop to admire the scenery, however 
beautiful. She walked very fast, neither 
turning to the right nor left, straight into 
the village, till she came to a window from 
which various colored lights shone out into 
the street. It was the village drug store. 

‘1 wonder if Tom is alone ?.”” 

She peeped in. Yes, there he was, seated 
in an arm-chair, with his patent leathers 
upon the counter, a cigar in his mouth, and 
the evening papers before him; and so the 
young lady walked in, and, as the light fell 

upon her, you could see at a glance that she 
was very beautiful, and, therefore, could be 
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no other than Miss Jessica Rosipozie, the 
handsomest girl in all Landersburg. 

She was of medium height, with a form as 
round, a foot as neat, and a hand as small 
and white as one could wish to see. Then 
she had the most golden hair, and the soft- 
est, whitest skin, and the most bewitching 
little nose, and 


** eyes, blue 
And beautiful, like eyes seen through 
The sleeping wave,” 
and the rosiest little mouth, and a tiny little 
chin, and the very whitest teeth, and—and, 
I beg the reader to excuse me from going any 
farther—pray imagine the rest. 

‘“*O Tom!” said the young lady. 

‘¢ Why, bless me! ”’ cried Tom, looking up 
from his paper. 

‘* And me too,”’ said she. 

-**To be sure,” replied the younger Wig- 
wag; ‘* but where did you come from at this 
time of night ?”’ 

‘*O Tom, I’ve got such a secret! ” 

*¢ But you can’t keep it,” said he. 

‘*T don’t want to, Tom. It’s too good to 
keep, and I came down here on purpose to 
tell it to you.” 

‘* Well, what is it, Jessica?” 

‘¢ You just sit down again, and I’ll whisper 
it in your ear.”’ 

‘¢ Be careful of my side-whiskers,’’ cau- 
tioned Tom, taking his seat. 

‘¢ Now I suppose I didn’t do just right, to 
listen to what was intended to be private 
conversation,” said Jessica, ‘‘ but I was 
passing the back parlor door, you see, and I 
was tempted to put my ear to the keyhole, 
because I knew your father was in there 
all alone with my mother; and I thought 
that perhaps they were putting their heads 
together to devise some plan to keep you and 
me away from each other; and if they were, I 
thought it was only fair for me to find out 
the plot, so that I could foil them, and—and, 
O Tom! I found out such a plot!” 

And Miss Jessica burst out laughing as 
she thought of it. 

A plot!” cried Tom. 
us?” 

‘*You’d never guess what it was,’’ an- 
swered Jessica. 

“ Well?” 

‘* Well, I’m going to tell you all about it, 
just as I heard it through the keyhole, for 
after } heard your father speak of you, Tom, 
and he spoke of me, too, and said I was 
called a coquette 


** What, against 
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‘* The deuce he did,”’ said Tom. 

‘¢ But he didn’t believe it,” said Jessica. 

“‘ How could he?” cried Tom. ‘ But I 
say, my dear, let’s have the story.” 

And so Jessica laid her hand on Tom’s 
shoulder, and told him, word for word, what 
the reader already knows. 

“By George!’’ cried Tom, as she con- 
cluded, ‘‘ we’ll be even with them there. 
Going to New York, eh? Going to sur- 
prise young Tom! Egad! I guess we’!l sur- 
prise old Tom.”’ 

‘* Why, Tom, what will you do?” asked 
Jessica. 

“Do? Why, we’ll go to New York. 
They start for W. at midnight, and 
we’ll start for P. at the same hour. 
We'll be married there, take the train which 
connects with that from W. ,and go 
into New York with ’em.”’ 

** Won’t it be fun ?”’ cried Jessica. 

‘Glorious!’ shouted Tom. ‘* And now, 
my dear, if you’ll just wait till I shut up 
shop, I’ll see you home.”’ 

After that night, the Wigwags, father and 
son, watched each other with the most jeal- 
ous eyes. And old Tom tried to look very 
innocent, and young Tom wore an expres- 
sion upon his countenance decidedly lamb- 
like for the entire month. And the same 
thing was going on up at Mrs. Rosipozie’s; 
but nothing came of all the watching, and so 
the four weeks passed away. 

The night, ever-to-be-remembered by the 
Wigwag family, came on, dark and stormy. 
It had been raining all day, a slow drizzle, 
and so it continued through the night. 

“ Couldn’t have had a better night if we’d 
ordered it made expressly for us, to get out 
of town quietly,’’ remarked Tom Wigwag, 
the elder, as he stepped out into the rain, 
and began carefully to make his way to the 
stable, where a close carriage, with the 
driver all in readiness to mount the box, 
stood awaitihg him; but before he reached 
the stable, another close carriage, driven 
furiously, passed him, splashing his new 
suit plentifully with mud, and if he could 
have looked inside, he would have seen his 
promising son Tom lolling comfortably on 
the back seat, chuckling all to himself to 
think how he should surprise the old gentle- 
man when they met. 

it be rich?” he snickered. 
*¢ Won’t they feel small to be caught right 
in their own nest ?”’ 

And young Tom laughed there to himself, 


as he rattled on through the streets of Lan- 
dersburg, till at last the carriage stopped, 
and the driver appeared at the door. 

“* Here we are, sir.”’ 

** Bless me!” cried Tom; “ we came ina 
hurry, I think.” 

Orders, I believe, sir.”’ 

“Yes, to be sure. I find no fault;’’ and 
he jumped out ran up to Mrs. Rosipozie’s 
backyard gate. 

“Ts that you, Tom?” 

He thought he could make out a woman’s 
form in the darkness, wrapped in a water- 
proof cloak; but he could be positive of 
nothing save the voice, and that was 
Jessica’s. 

course.it’s Tom, love,’”’ he whispered 
back. ‘‘ How came you out here? I was to 
find you at 

‘‘Oh, I heard the carriage, and I thought 
I’d save you the trouble of coming any fur- 
ther,”’ she replied. 

‘“*That was kind,’’ he said, leading her 
toward the carriage. He helped her in, and 
following, took a seat beside her, while the 
coachman closed the door, and then, mount- 
ing the box, drove off, just as the rattling of 
carriage wheels met his ears. 

As they rolled away, Tom slipped his arm 
around the lady’s waist, drew her close to 
his breast, and kissed her. 

*¢ Oh!’ exclaimed the lady, recoiling from 
him. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, love?” whispered 
Tom. 

‘‘That moustache! ’’ she faltered. ‘“ His 
face is smooth!” 

**The deuce it is,’’ said Tom. 

‘¢ That voice!” screamed the lady. 

‘** That voice!” shouted Tom. 

young Tom,” said she. 

‘* It’s the widow!” yelled Tom. 

‘Oh, Heavens! we must drive right back, 
for he’s waiting for me.” 

‘Of course we must, for she’s waiting for 
me,” groaned Tom. ‘ Stop the carriage.’’ 

“Halloo!’? cried the driver. ‘* What 
now ?”’ 

‘“‘ Drive right back. We’ve left something 
behind,” gasped the widow. 

“Just as you say, marm,”’ returned the 
driver, and, accordingly, the carriage was 
turned about. 

Now, while young Tom had been finding 
out his mistake, old Tom had reached the 
Widow Rosipozie’s, had found a woman 
bundled in a waterproof standing just out- 
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side of the back-door, had whispered the 
words, ‘‘ Is it you?’’ and had received the 
answer, ** Yes, dear Tom;”’ had lifted her 
into the carriage, had given the word to the 
coachman, and now they were making all 
possible speed for W. , and so, to be 
comfortable, he had placed his arm around 
the dear form, and placed a kiss upon those 
sweet lips. 

Why, where’s your moustache?’ she 
whispered. 

‘* Moustache! ” laughed old Tom. 

“Twas such a beauty! You haven’t 
shaved it off ? ” 

Shaved it off!’ cried he. 
a moustache.” 

that voice—it isn’t Tom’s!” 

“It is Tom’s,” said Mr. Wigwag, begin- 
ning to tremble with a vague fear of he 
knew not what. ‘*Are you the Widow 
Rosipozie ? 

No, no! I’m her daughter.” 

‘** Oh, the deuce! Where’s your mother?” 

‘I don’t know! oh, I don’t know!” a 
horrible suspicion crossing her mind. 
‘“Where’s your son?”’ 

‘What, Tom? At home and abed.” 

‘““No, Mr. Wigwag, he’s run away with 
my mother!’ screamed Jessica. 

The rascal!’ groaned Mr. Wigwag. 

“It’s all a mistake—a horrid mistake,” 
said Jessica, bursting into tears. 

“I see,’? murmured Wigwag, gasping for 
breath. ‘* We must go back—go back to be 
laughed at by all Landersburg. We can’t 
keep it toourselves. Murder willout. Stop 
the carriage!’ he shouted, to the driver. 
“Take us back as fast as you can. I’ve left 
a bundle of dry goods, with—a woman in 
t;” and he fell back in his seat. 


never had 


Not another word was spoken until the 
carriage arrived at the Widow Rosipozie’s. 
Then the apothecary got down, helped Jessi- 
ca out, and dismissed the driver, by placing 
a ‘*ten-spot”’ in his hand, and whispering 
the single word, ‘‘ mum.”’ 

There was a brilliant light in the parlor. 
The widow was reclining on the sofa, and 
Tom was smoking a cigar, with his head out 
of the window. Tom Wigwag, senior, fol- 
lowed by Jessica, entered the room. 

Well?” said young Tom. 

‘¢ Well, young man, what have you got to 
say about it?’’ growled the apothecary. 

Wasn’t it jolly, father ?”’ 

‘Tom Wigwag, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself to ’’—— 

‘*Run away with a young and innocent 
girl, when you had promised to marry her 
mother,” put in Tom. ‘* Come, father, as 
we’ve begun, let’s make a night of it. Send 
for a minister, and we’ll all be married on 
the spot. That will be quite as romantic as 
the original plan.’’ 

‘‘ More, a thousand times more,’ cried 
Jessica. 

I’ve had romance enough for one night,” 
said the widow. 

‘**And so have I,” cried old Tom Wigwag. 
‘* We will be married like Christians, to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘¢ Just as you say, father,” returned young 
Tom. ‘* Good-night, Jessica. Come, father, 
let’s go home, and, if possible, we will keep 
this little affair to ourselves.” 

‘*T wouldn’t have it get out for a thousand 
dollars!”’ cried Mr. Tom Wigwag, senior. 

““Nor I,” cried the widow; “but I’m 
afraid it will leak out.’ 

I’m afraid it did. 


I MET MY QUEEN. 


RONDEAU — BY FREDERIC LUCCA SQUIERS. 


I MET my queen upon the stair,— : 
Ah, well deserved the name her air! 
Her face recalled the days of yore, 
The meadow’s queen, the surf-beat shore, 
When we together lingered there. 


I gazed again—the face still fair, 
Still rich her wealth of auburn hair; 
I searched her lustrous lips once more,— 
I met my queen! 


CortTLanD, N. Y., 1887. 


I knew not till I met her where 
I did, she lived; and from its lair, 

Up from the chill, cold, marble floor, 
The tiger* leapt, tho’ falling sore, 
To seize its dream beyond compare ;— 

I met my queen! 


*** Love, a petted tiger, fierce and lithe.’ 
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THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MARY J. FIELD. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was the noon of a burning hot day in 
the month of July. <A silence deep and 
undisturbed seemed to have fallen upon the 
stately castle of Trenham. No one was vis- 
ible; all sounds were hushed. 

In the deep green woods around could be 
heard the fall of the grand cascade, the sing- 
ing of the summer brook, and the faint 
whisper of the wind among the trees. In 
the heart of the woods, where the shade was 
deep and cool, the birds were singing, but 
where the sun shone brightest and warmest 
their song was hushed. The bees roamed 
languidly from flower to flower. Those 
woods of Trenham were wondrously fair 
and beautiful. Under the shadow of the tall 
trees, as far as the eye could reach, wild- 
flowers raised their heads in thick abun- 
dance—the starry primroses, the sweet cow- 
slips, the dainty ‘‘ white stars,” the bluebells. 

In the midst of Trenham woods stands 
the castle—an old gray stone building of 
grand and imposing aspect, with noble tow- 
ers and stately turrets, and large windows 
looking like huge diamonds in the sunlight— 
acastle that speaks of ancient grandeur, 
one of the ‘‘ stately homes of England,”’ the 
cradle of a noble race. Magnificent gardens 
and pleasure-grounds surround it; on one 
side is a broad, deep lake; in front, a green 
lawn, at the bottom of which stands a grove 
of the famous chestnut trees for which Tren- 
ham is celebrated. There could be no fairer 
home, no more picturesque or beautiful spot. 
Artists come from far and near to sketch its 
beauties. 

The library at Trenham Castle was per- 
haps the most comfortable room on this hot 
July day. It was cool and shaded. The 
long French windows were sheltered from 
the sun by a rich profusion ef roses and 
eglantine. They opened on toa small green 
path which led to one of the most beautiful 
glades in the wood—a glade where the tall 
trees met overhead, and the golden light 
that comes softly filtered through them is 
rich and mellow. 

On this morning a couch was drawn to one 
of the library windows, and on it reclined 
the Countess of Trenham—a tall, fair lady, 


with a gentle face and wistful eyes. She 
was not beautiful, she had neither violet 
eyes nor golden hair, such as poets dream 
of, but she had a gracious and dignified 
manner, a calm, clear-cut patrician face; in 
her eyes lay a shadow such as would fall up- 
on one who knew what it was to live in fear. 
She sat, on this burning July noon, looking 
intently down the green glade, watching the 
shadows that danced upon the grass, and the 
birds that rejoiced in the warm bright sun. 

Lady Trenham was not alone. At the ta- 
ble, writing busily, pausing at times to con- 
sult one or the other of the papers that lay 
near him, sat the Earl of Trenham—a noble, 
stately man, seemingly just in the prime of 
life; a man with a proud face and powerful 
frame—one who looked every inch of hima 
soldier and a gentleman. 

One thing marred his face, and that was 
its expression of indomitable pride—pride 
that would neither break nor bend, that 
knew no limit or bounds, directed his every 
thought, word and action. It was net 
vanity; Lord Trenham was too proud to be 
vain; nor arrogance, he was ever consid- 
erate and kind to his inferiors. Pride of 
race and of name, pride of high lineage and 
spotless descent, pride that was the ruling 
passion of his life, spoke in every feature of 
his face. Inflexible will was imprinted 
there—the will of a man who would suffer 
all, dare all, but never yield. It was a face 
to admire, perhaps, but not to love; and the 
lady’s eyes fell wistfully upon it. 

In that same face there was, too, an ex- 
pression of habitual restraint and suffering. 
For all his broad acres and fair lands, his 
stately castle, his title and rank, Philip, 
eleventh Earl of Trenham, had never been 
a happy man, nor led a very happy life. 

His sorrow was the same as that which 
falls to the lot of so many others—want of 
money. His father—Huburt Trenham— 
had been one of the wildest men of the day. 
He squandered a magnificent fortune and 
died, leaving his estate burdened with debts 
and mortgages heavy and numerous. 

When Philip, Lord Trenham, succeeded 
his father, he succeeded also to a load of 
care and sorrow. The large rent-roll was 
absorbed in the payment of interest; the 
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lands were mortgaged; there was no ready 
money. Most of the splendid old family 
plate had been sold: there were no horses 
in the stables; the hounds had long been 
given up; and, what made matters still 
worse, there was no credit for the beg- 
gared heir of Trenham. 

It would be the work of a lifetime to re- 
deem the property and pay off the debts; 
and to that work Lord Trenham pledged him. 
self. The town house in Grosvenor Square 
was let, and the young earl settled down at 
Trenham with his life’s task before him- 
He was then only twenty-one. He dismissed 
the large and useless retinue of servants, 
retaining only a few; then, after two years 
of seclusion and economy, he went to Ger- 
many, and there Lord Trenham made what 
he afterwards considered the greatest and 
only mistake of his life—he married for love, 
without thinking of money. For six months 
he dwelt in the little village of Eichstein, on 
the Rhine. There he met and loved the 
tall, fair, gentle lady who became his wife— 
Hilda von Reichart. 

She was the only daughter of the Baron- 
ess von Reichart, the widow of a brave Ger- 
man officer. The baroness had no fortune 
—only a life-interest in some property 
which at her death reverted to another 
branch of the family. It was therefore 
with the greatest delight that she received 
the proposal of Lord Trenham for her daugh- 
ter’s hand. To her simple and inexperi- 
enced mind, the young English earl was a 
millionaire. Hilda would be a countess— 
would reign over one of those grand Eng- 
lish homes of which she had read and heard. 

The chances are many that, if Philip, 
Lord Trenham, had met Hilda in the bril- 
liant crowd of a London season, he would 
hardly have noticed her. It is quite anoth- 
er thing to meet a gentle, fair-haired girl, 
with dove-like eyes and sweet lips, in the 
very region of romance, the very realm of 
love and fancy. 

Before the young English earl had spent 
many days in her society on the fair banks 
of the Rhine, he believed himself deeply 
and passionately in love with her. Her 
face appeared to him most beautiful as she 
sat, while the moon shone upon the water, 
telling him the legend of Lorelei. He asked 
her then and there to be his wife; and Hilda, 
who had seen no one s@ brave or so hand- 
some, so stately or so chivalrous as the 
young earl, gladly consented. She loved 


him deeply and well. Her love never quite 
died away. 

Lord Trenham was too proud to deceive 
in the least respect the young girl who had 
promised to share his lot. He told her of 
his poverty, his forced economy, and quiet 
retired life. He told her how for many 
years they must live almost alone, without 
the state and ceremony befitting their name. 
She consented willingly; there was a charm 
to her in the name of Trenham woods; she 
could be very happy in the grand old castle 
with the tall trees, having the blooming 
flowers to admire, and the brave young 
Englishman to love. The Earl of Trenham 
married the fair German maiden, and 
brought her to his English home. She 
was very happy there, and eujoyed the 
simple primitive life. Hilda Trenham want- 
ed nothing else while that fair book of nature 
lay spread open befere her. 

During the second year of their marriage | 
a beautiful, little, golden-haired girl came to 
gladden their hearts, and a year afterwards 
the young heir of Trenham was born. La- 
dy Trenham was happier then than she had 
ever been. Little Evelyn was a charming 
child, giving promise of rare and wonderful 
beauty in after years, while Albert, or, as he 
was commonly called, Bertie, was a brave 
and noble boy. 

Lady Trenham was very happy with her 
children, but, after a time, a shadow seemed 
to fall over the love that had once existed 
between the husband and wife. Lord Tren- 
ham never failed or wavered in his resolu- 
tion. He never varied the quiet, economical 
routine that he had laid down for himself; 
but, after a time, he became discoutented 
and unhappy. That was when his children 
were growing up, and he could not give. 
them the advantages due to their position. 
Then his heart grew sad and sore within 
him, and he would say to himself that he had 
sacrificed the interests of the family to his. 
own love, and half regret that he had not 
married formqney. As years passed on, and 
the golden-haired Evelyn grew older and 
more beautiful, his hopes revived. She 
might marry well; with the prestige of her 
name and rank, with the dower of her 
lovely face, it was most probable she would 
do so. 

From his earliest years Bertie Trenham’s 
ambition was to be asoldier. Asa child, his 
chief amusement was mimic warfare; his 
toys consisted of miniature guns, trumpets 
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and flags. No boy was ever born with a 
more decided vocation than the young heir 
of Trenham. His father wisely yielded to 
it. He would have preferred his son to be- 
come a great statesman, one of the leaders of 
his country, but the boy longed for a military 
life. Soon after he left college, his father 
' purchased a commission for him in the 
‘* Queen’s Own Rangers,” and there was no 
finer or braver young officer in the army 
than the Earl of Trenham’s son and heir. 

One comfort came to Philip, Lord Tren- 
ham; his self-denial and self-sacrifice had 
their reward. He knew that when he died 
his son would succeed to a free and unen- 
cumbered estate. The debts were paid, the 
mortgages, with one exception, cleared off. 
Bertie would be able to restore all the family 
splendors if he married well, and then Tren- 
ham would shine again with all its ancient 
lustre. On the two children every hope of 
his life depended; and on this morning, 
when the July sun shone so brightly and 
warm, there had come to Lord Trenham 
news that filled his heart and mind with glad 
delight. 


CHAPTER II. 


FTER waiting for some time, Lord 
Trenham turned suddenly to his wife. 

‘* T have news that will surprise and please 
you, Hilda,” he said. ‘‘ Evelyn is most for- 
tunate. She has never made her debut, been 
presented, or mingled in any way with the 
great world, yet I have received a proposal 
for her this morning that would make any 
girl in England proud.”’ 

Lady Trenham looked with some surprise 
at her husband. For many long, long years 
she had not seen him so cheerful and ani- 
mated. 

“Tell me about it,’’ she said, gently; and 
her husband continued :— 

‘*You remember, perhaps, that last year 
Evelyn went to Lady Moreham’s—she spent 
three weeks there. She told us she had met 
young Clive Hamilton. He was a mere ‘ no- 
body’ in those days, but by the death of two 
near relatives, he has since succeeded to the 
estates and title of Lord Brooke of Brook- 
lynne. He is now one of the richest men in 
England. He writes to beg my permission 
to visit Trenham, hoping to be able to win 
my daughter’s heart and hand. Could any- 
thing be more fortunate, Hilda? He offers 


anything I wish to name in the way of set- 
I shall live to see you enjoy life 


tlements. 
yet.” 

‘* You had better tell Evelyn,” said Lady 
Trenham. ‘I will find her and send her to 
you.” 

Leaving the cool, shady library, the lady 
walked rapidly through the magnificent suite 
of rooms. 

“Tf it could be,’’ she said; “if this cloud 
would pass over and the sun of prosperity 
shine upon us!” 

She reached the western wing of the cas- 
tle, where her daughter had a suite of rooms 
fitted up for her special use. Opening the 
door of the morning-room, the scene was so 
pretty that she paused for some minutes to 
gaze at it. 

The room itself was empty, but the long 
windows were thrown open. In the garden, 
seated under the shade of a spreading tree, 
were two young girls. Both were busy over 
some light, elegant, useless, feminine em- 
ployment, generally known as ‘“lady’s 
work.’’ Near them sat a gentleman, read- 
ing aloud from some book that caused great 
amusement. The sunshine fell upon the 
golden hair and lovely face of Evelyn Tren- 
ham. Her mother might well gaze fondly 
upon her,—by poet or painter nothing could 
be imagined more charming or graceful than 
the young girl. By her side sat her cousin, 
friend and companion, Katherine Rains- 
forth, a tall and stately brunette. 

Katherine Rainsforth, the orphan child of 
Lord Trenham’s only sister, had been adopt- 
ed by him and brought up as his own. She 
had shared the studies and pleasures of his 
daughter. Katherine was some years older 
than her cousin, but the girls were like 
sisters. 

The gentleman who was reading was mere 
than handsome. His features were of the 
purest Grecian type; the eyes large and 
dark; the black hair had a careless, graceful 
wave; the dark moustache did not quite con- 
ceal the firm, shapely lips. Lionel Carteris 
had the rarest and highest type of beauty— 
that of intellect and expression. The dark, 
luminous eyes were full of thought and feel- 
ing. His was a face that, once seen, was 
never to be forgotten. 

Lionel Carteris, who talked and laughed 
gayly with Evelyn Trenham, was the earl’s 
secretary and amanuensis. His father—eld 
Squire Carteris—had been one of the earl’s 
college friends. Lionel was at school with 
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Bertie when Squire Carteris died, a ruined 
man, leaving his son nothing save a good 
name. The earl offered his services to 
Lionel. He wanted some one to help him 
in the management of his estates, to assist 
him in his complicated accounts, to take the 
place that his own son should have occupied. 
He offered this post to Lionel, who gladly 
accepted it as a preparatory step to some- 
thing better. And now he had been for 
two years at the castle. 

No thought ever seemed to cross the mind 
of Lord or Lady Trenham that it was unwise 
to allow constant companionship between 
their daughter and the handsome, gifted 
secretary. They considered her as belonging 
to another and superior order of beings. 
He was their paid dependent, their inferior; 
she the only daughter of their house. So far 
from fearing or foreseeing any danger, they 
were pleased that she had some one to assist 
her, direct her studies in art and literature, 
correct her sketches, and make a third in 
the glees Lord Trenham liked well to hear. 
They looked upon the secretary much as 
they did on the pens and pencils he used; 
they never thought of him as a being likely 
to love and be loved. 


Lady Trenham stood by the window 
watching the group in the garden. She 
looked at them as she would have looked at 
any other beautiful picture; there was no 


thought of espial in her mind. Suddenly 
Lionel read something. She could not hear 
the words, but she saw her daughter’s eyes 
meet his, and the mother’s heart died within 
her as she read that look. It told of deep, 
fond, unutterable love; it was a look such 
as, years ago, her own face had worn when 
he who was now her husband first spoke of 
love to her; nor did she fail to observe the 
burning blush which crimsoned that lovely 
face when Katherine suddenly cried out that 
Lady Trenham was there. 

“Do not disturb yourselves,” said Lady 
Trenham, joining the little group; “ keep 
your place, Katherine. I am sorry to inter- 
Tupt you, but your father, Evelyn, is waiting 
in the library. He wishes to see you.” 

Again she saw a rapid, anxious look ex- 
changed between Lionel Carteris and her 
daughter, while Evelyn’s face grew pale and 
frightened. 

“Come with me,” said Lady Trenham, 
taking her daughter’s hand; ‘‘ we must not 
keep the earl waiting.” 

A look of more than anxiety came over the 
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face of Lionel Carteris as the two ladies left 
the garden, and something like a moan es- 
caped his lips as he watched them. Lady 
Trenham’s heart was full of a vague terror 
and anxiety that she could not understand. 

‘* What does papa want me for?” asked 
Evelyn, as they reached the library. 

‘“* He has good news for you,” replied her 
mother; ‘‘ news that I hope will please you, 
my darling.” 

Lord Trenham rose when his wife and 
child entered the room. He took Evelyn’s 
hand in his own and held it there. 

“ My little Eve,” he said, gently, “I have 
great news for you.” 

It was very seldom that the grave and 
stately Earl of Trenham gave way te any- 
thing like emotion, or yielded to any dem- 
onstration of affection. His daughter looked 
at him in utter surprise. She saw the glim- 
mer of tears in eyes that she had never seen 
so gentle and tender before. She saw the 
firm, grave lips quiver as they smiled. 

“T have such news, Evelyn;”*he said. 
‘*T am proud of you—proud of the conquest 
you have made, of the heart which you have 
won.”’ 

If he had looked more attentively into his 
daughter’s face, he would have seen the rich 
bloom fade away, and a wild horror come in- 
to the sweet eyes. 

‘* Lord Brooke, whom you met last year as 
Clive Hamilton, has written, asking permis- 
sion to pay his addresses to you. Evelyn, I 
am a proud man, but even I am satisfied. 
I did not expect such an offer for you, my 
child.”’ 

There came no reply from the white lips. 
The earl liked his daughter even better for 
what he deemed her delicate silence. 

‘*Lord Brooke proposes to pay us a visit 
this month,”’ he continued. ‘I shall write 
and bid him welcome. You are too young 
to understand all the benefits that will accrue 
to us from this marriage. Eve, it will light- 
en my heart of a load that has weighed it 
down for years. I thank Heaven for all its 
mercies. Shall I send Lord Brooke any 
message from you?”’ 

Then, for the first time, he saw the white, 
frightened face and trembling lips of his 
daughter. 

‘* What is it, Evelyn? ”’ he asked, gently. 
‘*Have I alarmed you—told my news too 
suddenly? Speak to me, tell me you are 
pleased and happy.” 

Lord Trenham hardly knew the voice that 
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came, at length, from the white lips: ‘‘ Papa, 
dear papa, he must not come! It can never 
be! 

The earl looked at his fair, young daughter 
with surprise. He had no suspicion that her 
words arose from anything more than the 
shyness and timidity of a young girl. Lady 
Trenham listened to her with fear, and a 
vague dread of what might follow. 

‘¢ Why can it never be?” asked her fath- 
er, with something like a smile. 

‘¢ For a reason stronger than death, papa,” 
she replied. 

‘¢ But,” pursued Lord Trenham, ‘ what 
reason can I give him?” 

do not love him, papa,” sbe replied. 

‘¢ My dear child,” said the earl, ‘ that is 
no reason at all in our rank. Love, as it is 
called—fancy would be a better name—must 
give way to other and higher considerations. 
You have no dislike to Lord Brooke, I 
presume ?”’ 

she said, faintly, ‘‘ none.” 

‘Then you will soon learn to love him,” 
returned the earl, triumphantly; ‘‘ so I shall 
write and tell him when to come.”’ 

But Evelyn laid her hand on his arm. 

‘* Papa,”’ she said, earnestly, ‘‘ it can never 
be. A reason strong as death forbids it. 
Do not ask him. I have no love to give.” 

‘¢ Poor child,” spoke Lord Trenham, gent- 
ly; ‘*I have been too abrupt.”’ 

‘“*No,”’ she cried, wildly; ‘‘it is not that! 
Believe me, it can never be.” 

_ But, for all answer, the earl led her to the 
couch by the window. 

‘Rest there, Evelyn,’ he said. will 
answer Lord Brooke’s letter at once. You 
will be pleased to see him when he comes.”’ 

He was alarmed at the wild burst of weep- 
ing. It was no mere girlish timidity—it was 
the grief of one who had trouble of no light 
kind upon her. 

‘“*IT do not understand you, Evelyn,” said 
the earl, gravely. ‘‘ There must be some 
reason for your strange behavior. Go now 
to your own room—remember how much of 
your father’s happiness and welfare you hold 
in your hands, remember how much of the 
dignity and well-being of our house depends 
upon you—and come to me with a different 
answer this evening.”’ 

His was a grave, sad face, as his daughter 
went away, weeping quietly. 

‘* What can be the matter?” he asked, 
turning to his wife. ‘‘ Follow the child, 
Hilda, and see if you can make it out.” 
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He would have been still more alarmed if 
he could have seen his cherished and beloved 
daughter wringing her hands and crying 
aloud in the solitude of her own room. 

‘* Katherine,’’ said Lady Trenham to her 
protege, ‘‘ 1 want you to do me a favor. Go 
to Evelyn’s room, and see if you can per- 
suade her to tell you why she objects to Lord 
Brooke’s proposal.’’ 

‘* Has he made one?” asked Katherine, 
with surprise. 

** Yes,’’ replied Lady Trenham; ‘he has 
loved Evelyn ever since he saw her last year. 
You know,’ she continued, “‘ how much 


such a marriage would conduce to the hap- 
piness of Lord Trenham, and the welfare of 
the family. Reason with her, Katherine. 
Sbe will, perhaps, listen to you.”’ 


CHAPTER 


T was some time before Katherine could 
obtain admission to her cousin’s room; 
when the door was opened, at last, she 
looked almost with fear at the white, tear- 
stained face, and the dark eyes so full of fear 
and sorrow. 

‘* Evelyn, darling,”’ said Katharine, ‘‘ what 
is the matter? Let me come and talk to you. 
I used to comfert you, years ago, in your 
childish troubles; let me comfort you now.” 

But neither kind words nor caresses 
changed the look of despair on Evelyn’s 
face. Katharine drew the young girl to her, 
and laid the drooping, golden head upon her 
shoulder, sitting in unbroken silence while 
the unhappy girl wept as though her grief 
would utterly break her heart. 

‘“*Did you dislike Clive Hamilton so 
much?’ asked Katherine, at last. re- 
member when you came home you seemed 
pleased with all his kind attentions.” 

‘‘T have never thought of him since,”’ said 
Evelyn. ‘It is not that, Katherine. I 
seem to have been asleep and dreaming, and 
to have suddenly awakened. Oh, I cannot 
bear the reality that I look now for the first 
time in the face!’ 

‘“‘ What is the reality, Evelyn?” inquired 
her cousin. ‘Trust me; tell me. I will 
help you—lI will do all I can.” 

‘‘ Katherine,”’ said the poor girl, wringing 
her hands, ‘‘ even to myself I am afraid to 
say what I have done; how can I tell it to 
you? Have you never suspected my 8¢- 
cret ?” 
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Your secret—no,” replied her cousin. 
‘‘ What secret can you have? You are but 
a child, Eve, a simple, loving child.” 

‘‘Ah, no,” cried the young girl, shrinking 
from the kind, caressing hand; “‘ I am not a 
child now. Woman’s lot has fallen upon 
me. I have learned to love and suffer. 
Help me to tell you what I have done; I am 
half mad with despair when I think of it. 
And yet I cannot be sorry—I love him so.” 

Love him,” repeated Katherine; “love 
whom ?”? 

“Can you not guess?” said Evelyn. 
‘How could I meet him, listen to him, look 
in his face, know that he cared for me, and 
yet not love him ?” 

‘Are you speaking of Lionel Carteris ?”’ 
asked Katherine, gravely. ‘‘ Evelyn, surely 
you have not learned to love him ?”’ 

The crimsoned face told its own tale, there 
was no need for words. 

“You must be brave, Evelyn,” said her 
cousin. ‘* You must do hard battle with 
your love. Remember all the sorrow your 
father has had; and, believe me, this would 
be to him the greatest sorrow of all. Lionel 
is good and true, gifted and noble; but for 
you to dream of leving him would be a 


death-blow to all the hopes founded upon 
you.” 

‘‘ He is more clever than Lord Brooke, or 
any one else,’? murmured Evelyn. 

‘That may be,”’ said her cousin, ‘* but it 


has nothing to do with the question. If he 
were Apollo and Adonis combined, he would 
be no fitting husband for you. Remember 
he has no money, and you have always lived 
in luxury.” 

“T hate luxury!*’ exclaimed the girl, 
wildly. 

“We must think of other things higher 
and more noble than our own likes and dis- 
likes,” said Katherine, earnestly. ‘ Your 
love for Lionel would cause so much unhap- 
piness that it could never bring any blessing. 
Tell me one thing, Eve, does he know it— 
does he love you ? ” 

‘Katherine, you torture me!”’ she cried. 
‘My terrible secret is burning my heart 
away. I must have been mad! Let me tell 
you while I have strength to speak. I was 
married to Lionel Carteris three months 
ago.” 

Her strength failed her as she uttered the 
words. Katherine took her in her arms as 
she would have done a child, and laid her 
down upon the pretty, white bed. She bent 
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over the white face, and tried to bring back 
its color. There was silence for some min- 
utes. It was Katherine who spoke first. 

‘*¢ You are but a child, Evelyn,”’ she said; 
‘*and Lionel Carteris, who has blighted your 
whole life, is an unprincipled and unworthy 
man.”’ 

** Do not speak harshly of him,’’ entreated 
Evelyn; ‘* he is my husband.” 

‘* He has betrayed the most sacred of all 
trusts,” pursued Katherine. ‘‘ Your father’s 
roof sheltered him, and he has taken advan- 
fage of the kindness to steal his child from 
him.” 

“*Tt was all my fault,” sobbed Evelyn, 
pitifully. 

‘*¢ Tell me how it happened, and then I can 
judge better what to do.” 

‘*T have loved him,’’ confessed the young 
girl, ‘‘ever since he came here, Katherine; 
he is so different from every one else. Papa 
is always grave and sorrowful, mamma al- 
ways gentle and sad, but Lionel was young 
like myself and light-hearted. He made me 
very happy. He was so kind and gentle. 
He was the only one who seemed to under- 
stand that I, being young, liked to laugh and 
be happy. He brought sunshine with him. 
He changed my whole life, and I learned to 
love him dearly.” 

**T do not blame you, Eve,” said her 
cousin. ‘* You were but a child. Lionel 
should have gone away when he found he 
loved you.” 

‘* He did mean to do so,’ explained the 
poor, young wife. ‘‘ But one day—I cannot 
tell how it happened—we were waiting for 
mamma in the Lime Walk, and he told me 
he meant to go away that very evening; but 
when he knew I loved him, he stayed on—I 
could not let him go.” 

** But why did you not tell Lord or Lady 
Trenham ?”’ asked Katherine. ‘‘Why resort 
to concealment and deceit ?”’ 

‘¢T know it was all wrong,” said the girl, 
** bitterly, cruelly wrong. We meant to teH 
them. And Lionel was always talking about 
what he would do in the great world—how 
he would leave Trenham, and work hard 
until his name should be famous, and riches 
should pour in upon him; and then he would 
come back, crowned with honors, and ask 
forme. We had arranged all that; but he 
wanted to be quite sure of me at first; and 
so, Katherine—do not turn from me—we 
were married three months ago. It is only 
now that I seem to understand what I have 
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done. Lionel arranged it all; and on the day 
you went with mamma to Fernleigh, and 
papa was shut up with his lawyer, I went to 
Eastham, and was married there—married 
in my own name, Evelyn Trenham, at the 
little, old church outside the town. What 
shalll do? I cannot look in my father’s face 
again. I must have been mad. I never 
thought of anything, except that Lionel 
should be quite sure of me.”’ 

‘* There is no help for it now,” said Kath- 
erine. ‘“‘A greater piece of folly could not 
be imagined. You, the Earl of Trenham’s 
daughter, privately married to his secretary. 
Where were your sense and conscience, 
Evelyn?” 

‘““They were sleeping,’ replied. 
** Katherine, do not be angry with me. I 
have sinned, and something tells me I shall 
have to suffer. I should have gone on 


dreaming for years, if my father’s words this - 


morning had not aroused me. Willthere be 
any pity for me? I am so young,—not 
twenty yet; and I did not think—I never 
realized what I was doing. Yet I do love 
him, and cannot wish it undone.”’ 

‘* The truth must be told at once,’ said 
Katherine, decisively. ‘‘ Before your father 
answers Lord Brooke’s letter, he must know 
all, and, Evelyn, if you are wise, you will 
tell him yourself.” 

‘* It would kill me! ”’ she cried. 

“Nay, you must be brave. You have 
done a cruel, grievous wrong; repair it 
bravely, and bear its consequences patiently. 
It is the only way in which you can atone for 
it.” 

But there was not much bravery in the 
white, frightened face. 

‘¢ Lionel ought to tell Lord Trenham him- 
self,” said Katherine, ‘‘ but I fear for the 
consequences. It may soften the blow if it 
comes from your hands.”’ 

But she who had sinned so thoughtlessly, 
so lightly, who had forgotten the sacred rev- 
erence due to parents, and the respect due 
to herself, was frightened. She did not dare 
to look at her father, and tell him what she 
had done. 

“Tt must be so,’”’ continued Katherine, 
smoothing the shower of rippling, golden 
hair that fell like a veil over the beautiful, 
sorrowful face. I shall fetch Lady Trenham 
now, and she will take you to the earl.” 

Katherine Rainsforth looked sad and sor- 
rowful as she sought the gentle mistress of 
Trenham. She knew the blow about to fall 
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would bring the keenest and sharpest sorrow. 
She half realized what it was to be deceived 
by the dearest and best beloved, to meet 
with ingratitude from one loaded with favors 
and kindness. 

‘“*How sad you look, Katherine!” said 
Lady Trenham, as her niece entered her 
room. 

‘*T am come from a sad scene, aunt,” she 
replied; ‘‘ and I want you to go with me to 
hear what I feel to be a sad story.” 

They went together to Evelyn’s room. 
She still lay upon the pretty, white bed, her 
golden hair falling like a silken veil over the 
pillow. 

‘* Mamma,” she cried, as Lady Trenham 
entered the room, ‘‘ mamma, do not hate me! 
I cannot marry Lord Brooke, for I am Lion- 
el’s wife! 


CHAPTER IV. 


THUNDERBOLT falling at the feet 

of the gentle mistress of Trenham, 

would not have shocked and startled her as 

did her daughter’s words. Her fair, sad 

face flushed, and keen indignation lighted her 
eyes. 

Married,’ she reflected, vaguely, and 
with a bewildered expression, ‘‘ married to 
Lionel! Can it be true, Evelyn? What 
have I done that I should be so cruelly pun- 
ished ?” 

The unhappy girl rose, and tried to clasp 
her mother’s hands. Lady Trenham recoiled 
from her. 

‘Do not touch me, Evelyn,” she said, 
coldly. ‘‘ Tell me if it is true that you, my 
daughter, have so grossly deceived me ?” 

“Tt is true; but the fault is all mine, 
mamma—lI loved Lionel.” 

“You did not woo Mr. Carteris, or ask 
him to run away, I presume,” said the 
countess. ‘‘I do not understand it. Eve- 
lyn, in my country love and marriage are 
sacred things; but we consider leve and 
reverence to our parents even more sacred. 
I am startled, shocked and grieved. Good 
sense and good taste revolt from such 
conduct.” 

‘* Mamma,” pleaded the young girl, “ for- 
give me. Isee mysin. I see the wrong I 
have done; intercede for me with papa. I 
am afraid of him.”’ 

“You are unworthy of him,” said the 
lady. ‘* Your father would suffer a thou- 
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sand deaths rather than deceive those who 
trust him.” 

The gentle, stately lady could not under- 
stand it. Her youth had been passed without 
incident. Her calm, passionless rest had 
never been disturbed, save by her love for 
the young, English earl. She could not un- 
derstand the impetuous nature that prompted 
such wild rebellion as her daughter had been 
guilty of. It was a new phase of life to the 
fair, German lady. 

“Mamma,” sebbed the penitent girl, 
“say you forgive me; and do not blame 
Lionel.” 

‘Mr. Carteris has forfeited all claim to 
esteem,”’ said her mother; ‘‘ and you, Eve- 
lyn, have blighted not only your own life, 
but ours. What will your brother say when 
he hears that his sister, whom he considered 
a fitting wife for the brightest and noblest in 
the land, has clandestinely married her 
father’s secretary? Take all the silly ro- 
mance from it, and say if you, Evelyn Tren- 
ham, are not ashamed of such a deed ?” 

At that moment the earl’s voice was heard 
at the door. 

“* Hilda,” he cried, ‘‘ I have been looking 
for you. I want Evelyn.” 

He opened the room door, and gazed in 
surprise at the scene. Evelyn crouched, 
rather than knelt at her mother’s feet; Lady 
Trenham’s face was pale and agitated as he 
had never seen it before; Katherine Rains- 
forth was weeping bitterly. : 

‘““What is the matter?” cried the earl. 
“What has happened ?”’ 

None of the three who gazed in speechless 
terror at his wondering face, seemed able to 
reply. At last, Lady Trenham, leaving her 
daughter, went up to him and laid her hand 
lovingly on his arm. 

“Philip,” she said, “‘ your life has had 
many cares and troubles, but the heaviest 
blow has yet to fall. Let me help you to 
bear it.” 

‘* What is it ?’’ demanded the earl, stern- 
ly. ‘*Do not keep me in suspense.” 

“Be pitiful,’ said Lady Trenham, her 
mother’s heart relenting at the sight of her 
child’s face; “ be pitiful, Philip—she is very 
young. Evelyn has been married to Lionel 
Carteris for three months.” 

Even she, his wife, quailed before the look 
of livid rage that overspread his stern face. 
He turned to the kneeling girl, and rudely 
grasped her arm. 

“Is it true?” he hissed from between his 
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white lips. ‘*‘ Have you dared to trick me ? 
Is it true? Look at me. Answer for your 
deed. Are you the wife of the penniless in- 
grate whom I have fed and sheltered ?” 

“‘T am,” said Evelyn, faintly. 

She had ceased weeping, and still knelt, 
with a dread beyond words upon her white 
face. 

With a voice of thunder the earl uttered 
words so cruel that his wife shrank from 
him, while his daughter clasped her hands 
and cried for mercy. 

‘** Not one word,” he said. ‘‘ Never let me 
hear the sound of your voice again. Kath- 
erine, go and tell Carteris I wish to see him 
here.” 

Not one word was exchanged between 
parents and child. Lady Trenham tried to 
plead, but her husband impatiently bade her 


cease. In less than five minutes Lionel Car- 


teris stood before him. The anger of the 
earl was terrible to behold, as his eyes fell 
upon the young secretary. 

**Do not waste words, sir,’’ he said; ‘‘ tell 
me if it is true that you have dared to per- 
suade my daughter to contract a private mar- 
riage with you—that you have had the 
audacity to steal my child from me—that you 
whom I trusted have violated that trust as 
no gentleman would?” 

*“*T loved your daughter,” replied the 
young man. ‘‘I did wrong to speak of my 
love. I did a greater wrong to persuade 
her to marry me; a wrong I repented of 
as soon as done. Let the punishment fall 
upon me. Iam strong; she is young and 
fragile.” 

‘‘Therefore you might have spared her,”’ 
interrupted Lord Trenham. ‘ Favor me 
with the particulars of this most dishonorable 
affair. Let me know if my daughter is really 
married or not.” 

Briefly enough the young man gave him 
the particulars he desired. Then for some 
minutes there was profound silence. 

‘¢ Evelyn,” said her father, “I do not 
curse you. I would rather have seen you 
dead than as you now are, but from this 
moment you cease to be a child of mine; you 
will be to me as one dead. Within an hour 
you leave the home you have disgraced; and 
never while I live will I consent to see you 
again. You have chosen your lot; words 
are all vain. You are unworthy of your 
name and of your race, unworthy to be 
under the same roof that shelters your noble 
mother. Go, and in life never let me see 
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you again. I forbid your mother and cousin 
to exchange another word with you. From 
this moment you belong tothe man you have 
chosen.”’ 

He never looked at the crouching figure or 
the white face; he was deaf to the sharp cry 
of agony that came from his daughter’s lips; 
he was deaf to her mother’s cry for pardon— 
blind and deaf to all. Hot anger filled his 
heart and surged in his brain. 


Before the July sun had set in the heav- 
ens, Lionel Carteris and his wife had left 
the castle. Evelyn clung weeping around 
her mother’s neck. She pleaded and prayed, 
but she pleaded in vain; the earl refused to 
listen to her. He forbade her name to be 


uttered in his presence, and refused to leave . 


his room until the carriage containing the 
unhappy pair had been driven from the door. 
His anger knew no bounds or limits. 

‘* Tf the man had one single thing to recom- 
mend him,” he said to his wife, ‘I could 
have borne it better. He has led a useless, 
purposeless life. He has never done a brave 
or noble action.” 

It caused some little commotion in the 
neighborhood when it became known that 
Lady Evelyn had married Mr. Carteris, and 
was banished from her father’s roof. But 
the earl had few visitors, and fewer friends; 
the scandal was a nine days’ wonder that 
soon passed away. 

Lord Trenham gave orders that all his 
daughter’s clothes and jewels should be 
given to her, that nothing belonging to her 
should be left at the castle, that every trace 
of her should be destroyed. She had been 
much loved by the servants and dependents, 
and many tears were shed as the beautiful, 
sad face passed out of sight. Yet the do- 
mestics, who were proud of their long ser- 
vice, were surprised and indignant in their 
own way, feeling that their beautiful, young 
mistress had cast a heavy shadow on the 
family name and glory. j 

If Lord Trenham suffered, he never let it 
be known. From that July day his daugh- 
ter’s name was never mentioned. Lady 
Trenham’s face grew paler and more wistful 
every day. She pined for the beloved 
daughter, who was dearer to her than all the 
world beside. She grieved, too, for her sins; 
grieved that one she had loved and cherished 
could have so far forgotten all that was due 
toher. Katherine Rainsforth did her best 
to supply the exiled daughter’s place. Many 


long hours the two ladies spent in forming 
plans for a reconciliation. Each remem- 
bered, now that it was too late, that many 
things might have shown them how matters 
stood had they not been almost willfully 
blind. 

The bright, hot summer passed, autumn 
came and went, winter’s snow lay deep upon 
the ground, and there came no news of the 
ence-loved daughter of the house. The por- 
trait of the beautiful, golden-haired girl, 
which Lord Trenham had once so proudly 
shown, was taken away. Of Evelyn, his 
only daughter, there remained to him noth- 
ing but a most bitter memory. 


CHAPTER 


HE worst that can be said of us, Eve- 
lyn,” said Lionel, as they looked their 
last upon the woods that surrounded the 
castle, ‘‘ is that we began at the wrong end. 
I should have worked for you first, and then 
have won you. I am half sorry we were so 
thoughtless, but I cannot help rejoicing that 
you are my own.”’ 

And the poor young wife, blinded by her 
deep leve, forgot the sorrow she had left 
behind her, and was happy in the golden 
dream of her first love. The world was all 
before them. Youth, ever sanguine, and 
love, ever bright, hid from them the prosaic 
reality. 

‘‘T shall make a great name for myself, 
Eve,” said the young husband, ‘and then 
your father will relent and forgive us.” 

They went to London. Lionel held sol- 
emn counsel with himself as to the method 
in which he should acquire fame. He decid- 
ed that the most speedy way to the top of 
the ladder would be to write a book, a politi- 
cal novel. That would bring him into public 
notice. He would make politics his study, 
get into Parliament, astonish all England by 
his eloquence, and then the rest would be 
easy. Never once did he doubt that his 
dreams would be realized; no fear of failure 
ever crossed his mind. 

They both agreed that it would be better 
for Lady Evelyn to drop her title. It would 
seem absurd for a Lady Carteris to be 
living in second-rate apartments in Kentish 
Town. 

The first two months passed happily 
enough. All was novelty to the young wife. 
She would have been perfectly happy but for 
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the remembrance of what she knew to be her 
sin. Lionel had fifty pounds when he left 
Trenham. It was almost all expended be- 
fore he looked his position in the face, and 
remembered that when that sum was gone, 
he knew not where to look for more. The 
famous book would bring them in money— 
who could tell how much? But although he 
worked hard at it, weeks, if not months 
must elapse before it could be finished. 

The time came when the fifty pounds had 
all disappeared, and there was not a shilling 
for the week’s food and rent. Lionel had to 
pause in the midst of his book and seek em- 
ployment. He then found himself reduced 
to the common level, only one amongst many 
hundred gentlemen, high-bred and well-edu- 
cated like himself, and all, like him, desirous 
of finding employment. Gradually and 
slowly he began to see himself as he was, 
clever, gifted and intellectual, but untrained 
and unfit to battle with the world, unfit to 
grasp the stern realities of life, so different 
from his dreams and hopes. 

One by one the jewels that his wife had 
brought from her home were sold, and they 
lived upon the proceeds. When ‘they were 


gone, hunger and want stared them in the 


face. Lionel searched the great city, and 
could obtain nothing todo. Fortune seemed 
against him. He could not secure a single 
engagement. The number of advertise- 
ments he answered, the number of applica- 
tions he made, the repulses, the denials, the 
humiliations he met with, would have 
wearied a far more courageous man. He 
fought his fight nobly and well, but the odds 
were against him, and he lost. 

The pressure of poverty was hard and bit- 
ter to bear. Evelyn appealed to her father, 
telling him of their privations and sufferings, 
but her letter was returned without a word. 

A few weeks afterwards, driven almost to 
desperation by poverty and want, she wrote 
to Lady Trenham; her letter met with the 
same fate. 

Husband and wife said but little in those 
days. Once Lionel drew Evelyn to him, and 
pillowed her head upon his breast. 

‘Do you repent having married me, my 
darling ?’? he asked. ‘My love has cost 
you very dear.” 

‘It has crowned my life,;”’ she responded, 
“and has changed me from a gay, careless 
child to a thoughtful woman. Lionel, I 


would sooner be poor with you than rich with 
aking.” 


And Lionel Carteris thanked Heaven in 
his heart that poverty and want had not 
brushed the bloom from his wife’s love and 
devotion. 

But the poverty they had borne without 
complaining, was unendurable when another 
life depended on theirs. When Evelyn’s 
baby was born, she was very ill,—so ill that 
the doctor declared she could not recover 
without change of food and generous diet. 
She needed good wine and good food; if she 
did not have both, no art or skill could save 
her. 

From the unhappy young husband Doctor 
Graham heard the story of the fatal and im- 
prudent marriage. As far as lay in his 
power, he helped the little family, but his 
own needs were great, and his own cares 
heavy. He resolved to do a kind and brave 
deed, to go at once to Trenham, see the earl 
himself, and plead for the young wife whose 
life hung upon a thread. 

Lionel Carteris was in despair. His book 
proved to be a complete failure; no one 
would undertake it. His fair, young wife, 
the petted and beloved daughter of a noble 
earl, lay literally dying for want of those 
luxuries he could not procure. He was 
without money, without employment. Noth- 
ing was left of the jewels and trinkets that 
had been his wife’s. His heart sank, his 
strength left him, hope_and ambition were 
dead. The girl he had stolen from her lux- 
urious home lay dying, and he could not 
avert her doom. 

The result of Doctor Graham’s interfer- 
ence was a letter written by Lady Trenham 
to her daughter. The earl offered to take © 
her back, to pardon her, to provide for her- 
self and her child, if she would consent to 
abandon her husband; him he would never 
forgive. She might return home and live 
with them if she would promise not te see 
him again. 

It was Lionel himself who read this letter 
to his young wife. His face grew deadly 
pale as hedid so. Both were silent for some 
minutes, and then he bent over his wife and 
whispered :— 

‘“‘Tt would save your life, darling. Will 
you go?” 

‘*No,”’ she replied. ‘‘ Let me die here 
with you, Lionel. I am quite content.” 

He saw a still deeper pallor spread over 
the wan, white face, and in that moment 
Lionel Carteris almost cursed his own reck- 
less deed. 
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Despair took hold of him. He said to him- 
self, again and again, that he had destroyed 
the young life, once gay and smiling as the 
life of asummer flower. The room where 
his wife lay seemed stifling. He had not 
tasted food that day. He resolved to make 
one more effort to obtain work. 

In after years Lionel never remembered 
how he left home. He had a faint recollec- 
tion of wandering, faint and ill, by the river 
side, of sitting down to rest, and of talking 
to some rough man, evidently a wanderer, 
like himself. He remembered that his 
pocket-book was stolen, and thatehe smiled 
at the disappointment of the thief, who 
would find nothing but paperstherein. Then 
a feeling of unconsciousness came over him; 
a dull, red mist came before him; a noise as 
of gurgling waters sounded in his ears. 

When sense and memory returned, he was 
lying in the ward of.a London hospital. In 
answer to his questions, the nurse told him 
that he had been there two days, and that it 
was now the evening of the third. He waited 
until morning—when he would be permitted 
to depart—in a fever of suspense. 

Thankful once more to find himself in the 
open air, anxious to hurry home, and dread- 
ing the effect that his absence might have 
had upon his wife, Lionel walked quickly 
through the park. He seated himself upon 
one of the iron benches to rest. Lying 
there he saw a newspaper, evidently left 
by some one who had finished reading it. 
He took it up carelessly and glanced over its 
contents. No wonder that his face grew 
white and his hands trembled; no wonder 
that a wild, terrible look came into his eyes. 
In one corner was a little paragraph, telling 
how, three days before, the body of a man 
had been found in the river near Blackwell, 
the body of a man supposed to have been 
accidentally drowned, for there were no 
marks of violence upon him. He was shab- 
bily dressed, and had nothing about him of 
any value. A pocket-book was found in his 
coat, by which it was discovered- that the 
unfortunate man’s name was Lionel Carter- 
is, and his address, No. 3, Clayton Road, 
Kentish Town. 

With wild eyes and beating heart, Lionel 
read the account of his own death. He saw 
in a moment how the mistake had arisen. 
The man with whom he had spoken at the 
river-side had stolen his pocket-book, and 
had afterwards fallen into the river—acci- 
dentally, no doubt. 


Tf Evelyn has seen this,” he cried, “it 
will kill her.”’ 

It seemed to him an age before he reached 
Clayton Road. He stopped abruptly, for 
there, before his door, stood a traveling car- 
riage, which he knew to be the Earl of 
Trenham’s. Even as he stood he saw the 
earl himself half leading, half carrying 
Evelyn to the carriage. He noticed his 
wife’s deep mourning, and the nurse with 
the little child dressed in black. He saw the 
earl seat himself by his daughter’s side, and 
then he knew that his wife, believing him 
to be dead, was going home. He caught one 
glimpse of her sad, white face, and his heart 
died within him. Why should he care to 
live when she believed him dead ? 

Would it not be better, he said to himself, 
if he were dead? Evelyn’s life would be 
saved, she would know no more want or pri- 
vation. His boy would be an earl’s grandson, 
not the half-starved child of a pauper. Ah, 
a thousand times over it would be better if 
he were dead! 

' Why not die to them? He might live out 
the remnant of his days, and yet be dead to 
wife and child. Let Evelyn—let the whole 
world—believe the dead man found in the 
river was Lionel Carteris. Let Lionel Car- 
teris die to the world, to love, to happiness, 
to fame; let him thus expiate the reckless 
folly of his youth. 

He went to the place where the drowned 
nan’s body lay; he heard the care-taker say 
that he must have been a poor relation of 
Lerd Trenham’s, for Lord Trenham’s solic- 
itor had given orders for a funeral at his 
lordship’s expense, and in the cemetery at 
Finchley a plain stone was to be erected to 
the memory of Lionel Cuarteris, aged twenty- 
two. There was no one to lament over him. 
His young wife was breaking her heart far 
away in the stately castle at Trenham. _Li- 
onel’s resolve was taken; henceforth he 
would be dead in life. 

He went back to the park and sat down, 
stunned and dizzy. He had no money and 
no food. Presently a recruiting-sergeant, 
noting the fine, manly figure, and broad 
shoulders, came up, and began a glowing 
panegyric on military life. He was startled 
by the haggard, young face that looked de- 
spairingly into his own. 

‘¢T am quite willing to enlist,” oil Lionel. 
‘“*T am tired of life. If, as you say, your 
regiment is soon going to India, I will join 
it. Give me the shilling.” 
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And before sunset that day, Lionel Car- 
teris was one of her majesty’s soldiers, and 
had taken his place in the train for Wey- 
mouth, where his regiment was stationed. 
He was too indifferent to ask its name. A 
half fear seized him when he found that he 
was one of the ‘‘ Queen’s Own Rangers,”’ of 
which regiment Captain Bertie Trenham was 
in command, 


CHAPTER VI 


NE year had passed. The young widow 
in the castle of Trenham still mourned 
for the husband she had loved so dearly. 
Her little child ‘had learned to say his fath- 
er’s name. Lady Trenham was kinder and 
more indulgent than ever to her daughter, 
whose fair, sad face was so wistful and pale. 
The earl had so far relented from his 
severity as to speak kindly of the man who 
had been her husband. He said that ‘‘ poor 
Lionel”? had great talents, a keen intellect, 
and rare wit, and that, had fortune favored 
him, he might have made his way in the 
world. 

But as this, the old sorrow, began slowly 
to die away, a new one arose. The strange, 
sad mutiny in India had broken out, and 
“ The Queen’s Own Rangers ’’ were ordered 
thither at once. 

No greater blow could have fallen upon 
Lord Trenham. His idolized son and heir, 
for whom he had saved and deprived him- 
self of everything save the most needful 
things of this life—this son, upon whom the 
fortune of his house depended, was going to 
certain danger, if not to certain death. 

Nothing could avert the blow. As an 
English gentleman and a man of honor, the 
young captain could not exchange or sell 
out when there was danger in view; yet, if 
he should meet his death, the long and no- 
ble line of the Trenhams would end, the 
estates pass to another family, and the title 
become extinct. Moreover, for this son, for 
the future of his race, had Lord Trenham 
endured a life of privation. 

The young heir of Trenham had felt noth- 
ing but pity for his sister. He forgave her 
‘mprudent marriage; he said she had suf- 
fered enough when she told him how dearly 
she had loved Lionel in life, and how in 
death she loved his memory. He caressed 
her tenderly, and said she should not be 
teased about a second marriage, but should 
live with him. 
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The earl and his wife bade a sorrowful 
adieu to the brave and noble young officer, 
who longed to avenge the murderous 
wrongs inflicted on his countrymen. They 
saw him depart with heavy forebodings and 
anxious hearts. 

For many months they heard regularly 
from their son. He distinguished himself 
greatly in various actions with the muti- 
neers, and the name of Trenham became a 
household word in England. At last a let- 
ter came that changed the course of many 
lives. 

‘*'You may kneel, dear ones, and thank 
Heaven for me that I still live,’ wrote Ber- 
tie. ‘‘The dying and the dead lie around 
me; yet I am saved—saved by the brave and 
daring heroism of a man who is as noble as 
he is courageous. But for him I should 
have been lying here, with the sunbeams 
falling upon my dead face; but for him the 
hand penning these lines would have been 
cold and still—the heart so full of gratitude 
to Heaven and to him, so full of love to you, 
would have ceased to beat, Under God I 
owe him my life. Let me tell you my story. 

“On the eighteenth was fought a battle, 
of which you will all hear at home. Our 
regiment was ordered into action, and we 
had to pursue the enemy. The military de- 
tails of my story will not interest you; they 
will be painted by a far more able hand. 

‘¢In the heat of the pursuit I rode some- 
what ahead of my troop. Suddenly I found 
myself surrounded by Sepoys—death in 
their flaming eyes and dark faces. It seems 
to me now like a terrible, ghostly dream. 

‘“*T fought my way with the desperation 
ef a doomed man. Four of my enemies 
were disarmed and wounded; the fifth, by 
a sudden blow, forced my sword from my 
hand. I gave myself up for lost. He 
struck at me with a long, sharp dagger; 
but it fell upon another breast. ‘ My life 
for his!’ I heard some one say. A man 
in hot haste had flung himself before me, 
and received the blow intended for me. I 
hardly knew that I was saved until I felt 
his warm blood flow over me; and my men, 
crowding round, raised him from the ground. 

‘¢T was wounded, sick and giddy, yet not 
so ill as to forget his words, ‘ My life for 
his.’ Who was he? What had I done 
that he should give his life for mine ? 

‘¢* Take care of that man,’ I said to Cap- 
tain Reeve, ‘he has saved my life at the 
risk of his own.’ 

‘¢¢ He is dead,’ said one of his comrades. 
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But no—life still lingered, despite the hor- 
rible, gaping wound. 

‘ “JT remember no more for some days. 
When memory and sense both returned, my 
first thought was of the man who had of- 
fered his life for mine. He still lived, but 
his life hung upon a thread. I asked many 
questions about him. They told me his 
name was William Lawson, and that he 
enlisted more than a year ago. There was 
evidently some mystery about him, for he 
had the manners, the education, the refine- 
ment of a high-bred gentleman. He spoke 
but little, and was fearlessly brave—brave 
even to recklessness—seeming to court 
rather than avoid death. 

“One day, when I was able for the first 
time to walk and resume some of my old 
habits, Doctor Montrose came up to me. 
He told me that the man I had inquired so 
much about was dying, and that if I wished 
to thank him for saving my life I must see 
him that evening. It was growing dusk 
then, and I followed the surgeon. The poor 
fellow lay quite still upon his bed. I bent 
over him and whispered my thanks. I am 
no coward but tears ran down my face as I 
saw the parched lips, noted the short, quick 
breath, and knew that my life was pur- 
chased by his. 

*** Do not thank me,’ he said, faintly; ‘I 
owe a life to the Trenhams. I only give 
back what I once stole.’ 

‘“*T thought he was delirious, yet there 
was something familiar in the tone of his 
voice. I bent still lower, and, as sure as I 
live to write the words, it was Lionel Carter- 
is, my sister’s husband. I called out his 
name in utter bewilderment, and a crimson 
flush covered his face. 

“¢] did not think that you would know 
me,’ he said. ‘Months ago when danger 
surrounded us, I began to watch for an op- 
portunity. I always meant to give you my 
life, in return for the blight and sorrow I 
had brought upon your sister.’ 

“In a faint, low voice he told me the 
story of the mistake that led to the belief in 
his death.” 

This story the heir of Trenham told in 
simple words, just as he had heard it from 
the white lips of Lionel Carteris. 

‘* Tt was the simplest and saddest recital 
I ever heard,” continued Bertie. ‘‘ Round 
his neck the poor fellow wore a locket con- 
taining Evelyn’s portrait, and one golden 
tress of her hair. He asked me to lay it on 


his heart when he should be dead, and let 
it be buried with him. Hot tears streamed 
forth from his eyes when he spoke to me 
of his child, he said that in his dreams he 
saw him and heard him speak. But he did 
not die. Though feeble and delicate, Lio. 
nel Carteris still lives, and we are coming 
home together.” 

The letter concluded with messages to all 
the loved ones at home, and said that before 
the end of May the writer hoped once more 
to see them. 

There was enclosed from the heir ef Tren- 
ham to his father a passionate appeal for 
pardon for Lionel. 

“Will you grant it?” asked his wife, 
anxiously. 

“Yes,” said the earl, in a tone of deep 
emotion; ‘‘I forgive him. He has won for 
himself a truer nobility than the mere ac- 
cident of birth or title could have given him. 
He has sinned, but he has done a noble 
deed-—such as only brave and noble men can 
do; therefore I pardon him, and will take 
him home as I would my own son.”’ 

No words can tell the delight of the fair 
young wife, or the glee of the little prattling 
child. Weeks and days were anxiously 
counted; at last came the day which was 
to bring the travelers home. It was a beau- 
tiful evening towards the end of May when 
they arrived, and the golden sun shone up- 
on no scene more beautiful than that of the 
fair, loving wife weeping, half with pain, 
half with happiness, over the changed face 
of her husband. 

Fortune has smiled upon the Trenhams. 
Bertie has married a great heiress, and her 
wealth brought ease and competence. 
There are no more privations; the castle 
of Trenham is celebrated throughout the 
country for its unbounded hospitality. 

Lionel Carteris has almost reached the 
top of the ladder. Fame and wealth have 
done their best for him. Lady Evelyn Car- 
teris is one of the most beautiful and pepu- 
lar women in London, and no one is 80 
proud as she of her husband’s fame. 

Katherine Rainsford never married. A 
beautiful painting of hers hangs in the 
gallery of the castle; it represents the inci- 
dent of the mutiny described by Bertie 
Trenham—Lionel Carteris shielding Bertie 
Trenham from the thrust of a Sepoy’s dag- 
ger. The earl calls Katherine a “ Radical,” 
for the picture bears. the simple title of 
True Nobility.” 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
THE IDLE FAIRY. 


BY CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


HE idle fairy I am going to tell about 
was named Papilia, and she was too 
lazy to look out of her eyes. Now, laziness 
is a great sin among the fairies, for they are 
the busiest people in the world, and the 
queen of the tribe was more displeased 
with laziness than with almost any other 
sin that could be committed. She had her 
eye on Papilia, you may be sure. She had 
forgiven and forgiven her, and now she 
made up her mind to forgive no more. 

‘*Come, Papilia,’’ her sisters called out 
to her, one evening. All the geld-colored 
feathers come off to-night, and you know it 
is a great thing to get those.” 

But Papilia only yawned tremendously, 
so that the top of her head nearly came off, 
and settled herself more deeply into a holly- 
hock blossom, for another doze. By-and-by, 
a little old fairy aunt of hers came and 
shook her awake, and says she:— 

‘What, you lazybones, are you sleeping 
while your sisters win the prince? They 
are getting the most beautiful feathers that 
ever were seen.”’ 

At that, Papilia started up. You see, 
the gold-colored butterfly feathers come off 
only one day in all the year, and the fairies 
esteem them very highly, no one but prin- 
cesses being allowed to wearthem. Ifa fairy 
brought enough of them, and the most beau- 
tiful ones, she would be made a princess, 
and, what was more to Papilia, would be of 
arank to marry the queen’s beautiful son, 
Papilio. The truth is, one great reason 
why Papilia was so idle was because she 
was thinking so much of this prince that 
she could not work. 

Well, she started up and flew as fast as 
her wings could carry her to find the feath- 
ers; but they were all taken. She was so 
angry at that that she went and got into a 
spider’s web. 

While she swung there, the spider came 
looking very cross indeed, and says 

e:— 

‘My web is made to catch flies in, not 
for lazy fairies. I wish you would goaway.” 

“I won’t,” says Papilia, “and if you 
come near me, I will break every one of 


your legs. You can make another web if 
you want one.” 

The poor spider groaned as he went off. 
He was a gray old fellow, and had rheuma- 
tism in three of his knees. And besides, 
he had not tasted of food all day, anything 
but a tiny little bit of dried-up fly-steak. 

Well, Papilia swung there as long as she 
chose, and answered crossly everybody that 
spoke to her; and when at midnight the bell 
rang for court, she didn’t stir. She hung 
there and watched the fireflies gather in a 
circle on the grass under an oak tree; 
watched the fairies all come trooping in 
and arranging themselves in their places, 
every one there but her; watched the queen 
come, in her little pearl car drawn by drag- 
on flies. This car stopped in the centre, 
and around it clustered the greatest ladies 
and gentlemen, among them the beautiful 
prince, who stood quite close to his mother’s 
side. 

All of them bowed till their wings met 
above their heads, then the fireflies sent up 
a shower of rose-colored.and pale gold rock- 
ets; then the queen looked smilingly round, 
and asked what everybody had been doing. 
At that they all stepped forward in their 
turn, and rendered an account of their work 
during the last twenty-four hours. 

Some brought beautiful little vials full of 
rose-red wine that had been squeezed out of 
rose petals; some brought cords and fringes 
made of the finest spider’s webs; some 
brought clothes woven of moonbeams and 
shadows, a most beautiful, changeable fabric, 
and some brought these tiny feathers from 
the butterflies’ wings, the most exquisite 
feathers on the earth, so small that human 
eyes can see them only with a microscope. 
All had something to show. Papilia’s sis- 
ters advanced slowly in their turn, and of- 
fered, each of them, three of those golden 
feathers such as are found ouly once in a 
year; royal feathers they are called by the 
fairies, since none but the royal family 
wear them. 

Papilia pinched herself with anger as she 
saw the delight with which they were re- 
ceived; how the queen smiled on them and 
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took them by the hand, complimenting 
them on their industry; how the prince 
looked at them with his bright eyes and 
nodded his beautiful head to them. And 
when the queen, after taking from each of 
the sisters two feathers, bade her keep the 
other, and announced to the whole court 
that, in future, they were princesses, Papilia 
reached out, in her anger, and tore the web 
all about her. 

‘‘And where is Papilia?’’ asked the queen, 
then, missing her. 

No one answered for a time, for the queen 
began to look angry; but presently somebody 
said, timidly, that she guessed the naughty 
fairy was sulking in a spider’s web. 

“*Go and bring her to me!’’? commanded 
the queen, in awful tones, speaking to two 
light-green grasshoppers. 

The two messengers came hopping without 
delay to the web, and gave the queen’s 
command. 

“T have got a headache; I don’t feel 
well,”’ said Papilia, beginning to feel fright- 
ened. 

‘You had better come,” said the grass- 
hoppers. ‘‘ We advise you as friends.” 

“IT tell you that I am sick!’’ exclaimed 
Papilia. 

So back they hopped again. 

The queen’s eyes flashed like lightning 
when she received this message. 

‘“‘Sick!”? she cried. ‘“‘She must be sick 
when she disobeys my summons. If she is 
unable to come, I will send one who will 
fetch her.”’ 

At that, she stooped and loosened the 
cords that held one of the dragon-flies to her 
car, and despatched him to bring Papilia, 
dead or alive. 

Then, indeed, was the naughty fairy 
frightened. Her wings shook so that they 
made quite a breeze about her with their 
fanning. The dragon-fly flew straight at 
her, with his great, staring, hard, bright 
eyes, and his buzzy, steel-blue wings, and 
says he:— 

‘*Get onto my back, Papilia!’’ in a voice 
like a paper of needles. 

There was no refusing that; so she 
dropped down, more dead than alive, out of 
her swing, and in a great deal less than no 
time at all, was plumped down on the ground 
at the queen’s feet, and in the midst of the 
court circle. She made a very deplorable 
appearance there; for her wings were all 
crumpled up, her hair was hanging about 


her shoulders, and her dress had a great 
rent in one side. Besides, her face was 
covered with blushes that were half angry 
and half frightened, and the tears were fall- 
ing from her eyes. 

‘* Behold her!”’ cried the queen, pointing 
her finger towards the prostrate eulprit, and 
glancing all about the circle. ‘‘ Behold the 
lazy fairy, the envious sister, the disobedient 
subject! When was it known that any fairy 
stayed away from court, and then added to 
that crime by refusing to come when sun- 
moned? When was it known that any 
fairy came to court in such a plight as that, 
looking more like a witch than anything 
else? Look at the state her wings are in! 
It would serve her right if I were to pull 
them off, and let her go about for the rest of 
her life with nothing but feet to move on. 
But I will spare her this time. She must 
be punished, and severely, too; but I will 
give her a chance to redeem herself. Stand 
up, Papilia, and hear your sentence.” 

At that Papilia got up, and, though hardly 
able to stand, made out to hold herself up, 
though she could not hold up her head. 

The queen also stood up, and held her 
sceptre in the most solemn manner. 

‘* Hear, all ye my people,” she proclaimed, 
‘* how Queen Airy punishes laziness and dis- 
obedience. I condemn Papilia, here, to 
make a diamond of a thousand facets. It 
must be perfect, without a flaw, and while 
she is making it, she is not to come to court, 
and no fairy is to hold the slightest inter- 
course with her. The diamond must be 
made of a drop of dew that falls when the 
full moon is on the meridian, and must be 
caught in a pair of tongs made of the sta- 
mens of a tiger-lily. It must be laid on 4 
smooth rock at the top of a mountain, and 
turned over every hour until perfectly hard- 
ened. When it shall be finished, then 
Papilia may bring it to me, and be forgiven 
and received among us again.” 

This was a terrible sentence, and poor 
Papilia was weeping bitterly as she turned, 
at the waving of the fairy queen’s scepire, 
and went out of court. The only thing that 
kept her heart from breaking outright was, 
that as she glanced towards the prince, a8 
if to bid him an eternal farewell, she sa¥ 
that his eyes were full of tears, and he was 
looking sorrowfully at her. 

As she went out, she glanced despairingly 
upward, and doing so, perceived that the 
full moon was on the meridian; and at the 
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same instant she saw a large drop of dew 
quivering over her head and getting ready to 
fall. 

“Oh, if I only had a pair of tiger-lily 
tongs!’ she exclaimed, running towards 
where the drop was going to fall. 

As she ran, she came plump up against 
something, and, glancing upward, saw that 
it was a tiger-lily stalk, with a dozen great, 
heavy-headed flowers at the top. Quite wild 
with eagerness, she flew up, caught out a 
pair of stamens all softly powdered, so that 
they might not stick, and holding them out, 
caught the drop just in season to save its be- 
ing dashed into a thousand atoms on one of 
the thick, spotted lily petals. 

Well, that was a beginning, and some 
way, she felt a little spark of hope rise in 
her heart. Diamond-making was, of all 
things, the hardest work that could be done, 
and never before was it known that one fairy 
alone was required to make a faceted dia- 
mond. But since there was no help for it, 
she must try what she coulddo, So, sighing 
sadly, she flew off to the top of a mountain, 
where there was plenty of sunshine and 
moonlight in their season, and laying her 
drop carefully upon a rock, she set herself to 
watch it. 


The night wore away, and morning came, 
the time when fairies go to sleep, and Papilia 
felt terribly sleepy. But her drop must be 
turned every hour, or the facets would be 
irregular, and she dared notsleep. She only 
shut her eyes, and, leaning against the edge 
of the marble, nodded a little, starting every 


moment, and watching for the time. It was 
terribly weary work. Besides, she had to be 
so careful about turning the drop, lest she 
should squeeze it out of shape. 

Day after day passed, and month after 
month, and still poor Papilia dwelt alone on 
the mountain-top, wearily and sadly turning 
her diamond, and watching it harden. She 
had to watch lest ether dews should cling te 
it while it was soft, or lest some speck of 
dust or stain should make a flaw in it, or 
something should run against and crack it. 
And while she watched, she sorrowfully 
thought of her past days; how happy and 
useful they might have been, how easy were 
the duties required of her, and how stubborn 
and disagreeable and wicked she had been. 
She thought, too, how unhappy she had 
been; for she had not, of course, enjoyed 
being hateful. No one does that. It seemed 
toher, now, the strangest thing in the world 


that she could not have been cheerful and 
good and industrious, like the others. 

deserve it all!’ sobbed poor Papilia; 
‘but it is very hard to bear. And now it is 
sunset, and they are all waking up and going 
about their own business; and, by-and-by, 
they will all gather in the ring and there will 
be music and dancing and a feast, and I 
shall not be there, and nobody will even 
think of me.” 

As she said that, the sorrowful fairy re- 
membered the sad and tearful look Papilio 
had given her when she went out into ban- 
ishment, and it comforted her. 

‘* Perhaps he will not forget me,’’ she 
thought; ‘‘and, though I may never see 
him again, he will pity me, and believe that 
I loved him and repented of my faults.” 

This thought encouraged her so much that 
she wiped her eyes and almost smiled as she 
turned her diamond. It was sunset, and the 
level sunbeams striking over the mountain- 
top illumined this drop, and Papilia saw that 
it was very brilliant indeed, and that its 
facets were beginning to show a little, 
keeping flat as they were turned, and not 
running out of shape like water. 

It is certainly beginning to harden!” she 
thought, joyfully, then sighed and wept 
again. For it takes a diamond a great while 
to harden, and it would be a great many 
hundred weary days and nights before hers 
would be hard; and in that time, besides all 
the other miseries of her condition, Papilio 
might be married. 

So she sat day and night after day and 
night, and the summer passed away, and the 
winter came, and her heart was almost 
broken, and her eyes nearly cried out of her 
head. But still she persevered, doing more 
work and watching, a thousand times over, 
than she would have done in her whole life, 
if she had been good, and had done as her 
sisters did. Spring came again, the snows 
melted away, the south winds breathed like 
breath from some one who is just geing to 
kiss you, soft and sweet, and still Papilia sat 
and turned her diamond. 

But now she wept no more, for she was 
too wretched to weep. She had thought so 
much about the time of her terrible banish- 
ment, and had tried so much to count the 
days it would last, that her heart was filled 
with despair. She sat and worked listlessly, 
and listlessly watched what was going on 
around her; not that she cared, but because 
she had nothing else to do. 
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As she watched, she saw an ant carrying 
a bit of stick to the ant-hill near by, and she 
wondered at him, for the stick was bigger 
than the ant, and every little while, as he 
carried it sticking out sideways, the ends 
would catch on some obstacle, and he would 
have to work a long time before he could 
free them. He was a whole hour carrying 
that stick a few feet; and he never rested, 
nor stopped to scold nor grumble, but 
worked on cheerfully all the time, and finally 
succeeded. 

‘** However can you have patience to fuss 
so over that stick, when it keeps catching ? ” 
Papilia asked him, as he came out again 
after another. 

‘* What is the good of being impatient? ”’ 
asked the ant. ‘‘It would only hurt me, 
and get the stick on no faster. Besides, 
since I succeed in the end, I am willing to 
take some pains. Success always crowns 
patient effort,” said the ant, and ran away 
about his business. 

“Well, to be sure, there is something in 
that,” thought Papilia. And for a minute 
and a half she forgot her own troubles. 

‘Success always crowns patient effort,’ 
she repeated to herself, many times, that 
day. And she never quite forgot it after- 
wards. 

The next day, as she sat sadly there, she 
saw a great honey-bee flying about, as busy 
as only a bee can be, diving into flowers, 
and getting honey from them all. 

‘¢ How is it,’ she asked him, as he rested 
a moment near her, “‘ that you never get any 
poison with your honey? There is poison in 
some of the flowers that you go to.”’ 

‘*T know there is,”’ the bee answered, care- 
fully balancing his brim-full sack of sweets; 
‘* but I am careful not to take it. There’s 
poison in everything, if you’ve a mind to 
look for it, and there’s honey in everything, 
if you’ve a mind to look for it. I always 
make it a peint to take what is sweet, and 
forget the rest.”’ 

Then he flew away, and Papilia sat there, 
thinking of what he had said. 

“Tt is true,” said she; ‘‘ there is some 
good in everything, if we’ve a mind to see 
it. It is better for me to be here, accom- 
plishing something, and learning patience 
and industry, than it would be if I were 
among the fairies, doing only harm, and 
making them disgusted and displeased 
with me. And, I’m sure, this drop came to 
me at the right moment, and the tiger-lily 


was handy, and everything has gone well 
since, and the diamond is hardening beauti- 
fully. Butitis weary. Oh, the thousands 
of days that I must sit here! ”’ 

As she said this, a little bird flew twittering 

about, in search of something to build its 
nest. After searching for some time, it 
found a straw, and flew away with it. By. 
and-by it came back, and began to search 
again. 
‘‘Dear me!” says Papilia, “I should 
think that you would be discouraged, work- 
ing in that slow way, straw by straw. How 
can you sing so?” 

‘¢ Oh, I build my nest by little and little,” 
the bird twittered, cheerfully. “It isn’t 
worth while to think what I’ve got to do by- 
and-by. I just attend to what I must do 
now, and so never get discouraged. Every 
minute is long enough for what I must do 
in it, and, the first thing I know, my work 
is done. I never borrow trouble. That's 
what keeps me happy.”’ 

Then, spying a straw that was being tossed 
about on the breeze, the bird gave a whistle, 
and darted merrily off to catch it. 

Again Papilia mused upon the words that 
had been spoken to her, and again she per- 
ceived that they were true. 

“*T will think only of what I must do 
now,’ she said, ‘“‘and cease to discourage 
myself with looking forward.” 

I cannot tell how long the diamond was in 
getting hardened; but I know that it was a 
long time. I also know that the poor, cul- 
prit fairy watched and turned it faithfully, 
and that, day by day, she grew more pure 
and patient and industrious and humble. 
She no longer hoped to wed Papilio. Of 
course, before this time he had married 
somebody else. But she tried not to think 
of it, and to do her duty, even if she could 
not be happy. 

At last, one morning, Papilia, thoroughly 
worn out, fell sound asleep for the first time 
since her banishment. ‘The sun rose, and 
shone at noon, and declined, and set, while 
she slept without stirring; and it was only 
when the last brilliant gleams were shooting 
from the horizon, that she opened her eyes 
and awoke. She rubbed her eyes, not know- 
ing, for a time, where she was, then started 
up with acry. Oh, her diamond! Surely it 
was spoiled, after all her toil! 

She scarcely dared look at it for a minute, 
then she gathered courage and looked; and, 
as she looked, she cried out again, but this 
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time it was with joy. There it lay, the most 
splendid diamond that ever was seen, shin- 
ing with a thousand even facets, brilliantly 
dazzling beyond description, and seeming to 
hold all the glory of the sunset in its glowing 
heart. 

For a time Papilia was so overjoyed that 
she could do nothing. Then she took the 
diamond on a gray moss-cup, and slowly 
winged her way down the mountain, in the 
early twilight. 

She did not hasten, but waited till the hour 
of midnight, and the assembling of the 
fairies. Then she drew softly near, and 
looked at them before entering. All were 
there, just as usual, and all looked happy but 
one. That one was the prince, who stood, 
pale and drooping, beside his mother’s 
throne, and, oh joy! he stood alone. No 
wife was there beside him. 


When there was silence, the queen rose, 
and said:— 

‘¢ Has any one heard from Papilia yet? ” 

Nobody answered. 

‘“* Every night I ask the same,” the queen 
resumed, “‘ and still no answer, and my poor 
son is breaking his heart. Before to-morrow 
night, let some one bring me news of her.” 

At that, while they were all still a mo- 
ment, Papilia, with her heart almost burst- 
ing with pride and joy, advanced into the 
circle, with her diamond poised on the top 
of its moss cup, and so brilliant that it was 
like a torch of fire. 

I cannot describe the scene which fol- 
lowed—the joy, the praise, the rapture of 
the lovers. For Papilio rushed to clasp 
Papilia in his arms, and that very night they 
were married; and, after a while, Papilia be- 
came queen of the fairies. 


THE GREAT LESSON. 


HE first lesson that a young man should 
learn is, that he knows nothing. The 
earlier and the more thoroughly learned this 


is, the better. A home-bred youth, growing 
up in the light of parental admiratien, with 
everything to foster his vanity and self- 
esteem, is surprised to find, and often unwil- 
ling to acknowledge, the superiority of 
people. But he is compelled to learn his 
own insignificance; his airs are ridiculed, his 
blunders are exposed, his wishes disregard- 
ed, and he is made to cut a sorry figure, until 
his self-conceit is abashed, and he keenly 
feels that he knows nothing. 

When a young man has thoroughly com- 
prehended the fact that he knows nothing, 
and that, intrinsically, he is but of little 
value, the next lesson is that the world cares 
nothing about him. He is the subject of no 
man’s overwhelming admiration; neither 
petted by one sex nor envied by the other, 
he has to take care of himself. He will not 
be noticed until he becomes noticeable; he 
will not become noticeable until he does 


something to prove that he is of some use to 
society. No recommendation or introduc- 
tion will give him this, or ought to give him 
this; he must do something to be recognized 
as somebody. 

The next lesson is that of patience. A 
man must learn to wait as well as to work, 
and to be content with those means of ad- 
vancement in life which he may use with 
integrity and honor. Patience is one. of 
the most difficult lessons to learn. It is 
natural for the mind to look for immediate 
results. 

Let this, then, be understood at starting; 
that the patient conquest of difficulties 
which rise in the regular and legitimate chan- 
nels of business and enterprise is not only 
essential in securing the success which a 
young man seeks in life, but essential, also, 
to that preparation of the mind requisite for 
the enjoyment of success, and for retaining 
it when gained. It is the general rule in all 
the world and in all time, that unearned suc- 
cess is a curse. 
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Seme ReEcIPEs FOR Cookine CLAMS. 


Fortunately this delicious bivalve may be eaten 
without regard to the orthography of any month 
in the year, and it is never more grateful than 
during just those hot months when oysters are 
banished from our bills of fare. They are very 
healthful if eaten raw, and a person whose diges- 
tive powers are weak may drink clam-juice with 
great benefit. They may be served in sucha 
variety of ways that a lover of them does not 
easily tire of them. 

Ciam Soup.—Put a quart of clams over the 
fire in their own liquid with a pint of boiling 
water. As soon as they have begun to simmer 
and have been skimmed, take them out witha 
colander dipper; chop fine, and return to the 
saucepan with a teaspoonful of very finely- 
minced onion or parsley, or a mixture of both 
according to your taste, and a bit of mace, and 
simmer for fifteen minutes. In the meantime 
make a roux with butter the size of an egg, and 
when melted stir in two even tablespoonfuls of 
flour; add slowly a pint of rich, hot milk, the 
clams and their juice. Season to taste. If the 
clams are very tender do not add them until five 
minutes before serving, leaving the onion and 
seasoning to cook for fifteen minutes in the 
liquor. 

BisquE oF CLams.—This is very highly 
esteemed by epicures and is made like the above, 
except that after. simmering the clams, their 
juice, the onion, parsley, and mace for fifteen 
minutes, it is then strained and the liquor re- 
turned to the fire, thickened as above, and a pint 
each of hot stock and milk added to it. Season 
with red pepper and pass wafer biscuit with it. 
Half the above quantity, or one pint of clams, 
will make a bisque sufficient for eight persons. 

Ciams STEWED WITH CREAM, is a delight- 
ful way of serving the briny bivalve if one can 
only command the cream. Those who are so 
fortunate may chop fine twenty-five clams, 
seasoning them with pepper and lightly with salt. 
Put a piece of butter the size of an egg in a 
stewpan, and when it bubbles, sprinkle in a tea- 
spoonful of flour; stir for two or three minutes 
and add the minced clams; stew slowly for five 
minutes longer, add half a pint of boiling cream 
and serve at once. This is a nice dish for lunch- 
eon, and the above quantity is sufficient for six 
persons. It is about the consistency of thick 
cream, and if liked, somewhat thinner, a half 
teacupful of the juice may be added at the same 
time with the cream, having first heated it to 
boiling and skimmed it carefully. 

Cram StTEw.—Set the juice from a pint of 
clams on the fire; skim and add the clams cut 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


small and a pint of hot water. Cook slowly for 
half an hour; thicken with rolled cracker, and 
season with salt, pepper, and a lump of but- 
ter; boil up once and serve. 

SCALLOPPED CLAms.—Chop fine a dozen 
clams of large or medium size, season them with 
pepper, preferable with cayenne. In another 
dish, mix an equal bulk of cracker crumbs with 
clam juice, and warm milk in equal quantities, 
one beaten egg, and a tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Stir this in with the chopped clams, 
Wash large clam-shells and fill with the mixture, 
smoothing them over the top nicely with a sil- 
ver-bladed knife. Stand them side by side ina 
baking pan and brown in a quick oven. 

CLAM Fritters rightly made are a nice dish 
at dinner and a whole breakfast if accompanied 
with stewed potatoes and hot muffins. 
fine a cupful of the hard-shell clams with ten 
soft shell variety. Add half a cup of the liquor 
and as much milk, two beaten eggs and flour 
enough to make a batter as for fritters. Sifta 
teaspoonful of baking powder through the flour. 
Drop into boiling fat in small tablespoonfuls, 
and fry quickly to a golden brown. 


A Paty CLAM-PIE is most delicious made as 
follows: Line a crockery pie-dish with ordin- 
ary paste; fill two-thirds full of chopped clams, 
seasoned with pepper and lightly with salt, and 
sprinkle thickly with rolled cracker. Pour in 
enough clam-juice and milk to nearly cover the 
clams. Lay on a top crust, pinch it shut around 
the edges neatly and prick in several places with 
a fork. Bake long enough to cook the crust. 


CLAM CHOWDER, when properly prepared is 
a feast for a king, but as you value your diges- 
tive apparatus do not partake of the compound 
usually sold under that name at such places as 
Cony Island, or anywhere outside of your own 
house, except, perhaps, at some well-known 
restaurant. I have spent many weary and hun- 
gry minutes in trying to analyze one of these 
compounds, and have come to the conclusion 
that they are composed of every known indiges- 
tible substance, but are quite innocent of clams. 
Try the following :— 

Ingredients: One pint of clams, four ounces of 
salt pork, four medium sized potatoes, two small 
onions, six sliced tomatoes and two pilot biscuit. 
Put the clams over the fire in their own liquor, 
boil two or three minutes, skim and strain, set- 
ting both aside until wanted for further use. 
Let a frying-pan get hot, place in it the pork 
cut in dice, and the onion cut fine; fry 
lightly but do not let either of them brown. 
Stir in two tablespoonfuls of flour, and when 
cooked add the liquor from the clams, the toma- 
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toes, the potatoes cut in dice, the least bit each 
of mace and thyme and pepper to taste. Cook 
slowly until the potatoes are done. If there is 
not enough juice add a cup or more of hot water. 
Now put in the clams, cut in dice, the crackers, 
broken small, and two-thirds of a pint each of 
stock and hot milk, or cream. I should prefer 
the hard-shell clams, though a few of the soft- 
shell may be added. 


BILL OF FARE FOR A JULY Day. 
DINNER. 
Veal Broth. 
Chicken Stewed Whole. New Potatoes Creamed. 
Boiled Corn. Lima Beans. 
Cream Raspberry Pie. 


LUNCH. 


Scalloped Chicken. 
Fruit. 
BREAKFAST. 
Melons. Wheaten Grits. 


Poached Eggs on Anchovy Toast. 
Frozen Peaches. 


Soups should be light and thin in hot weather. 
Heavy meats also are unhealthful, while vege- 
tables and fresh fruits should figure largely on 
our bills of fare. The remains of the stewed 
chicken served at dinner, will make a very nice 
dish of scalloped chicken for lunch. Cut all the 
meat from the bones in small, neat pieces. Put 
a cupful of gravy over the fire, season it well, 
and when it boils, thicken with a tablespoonful 
of butter cut in bits and rolled in flour; stir in 
the bits of chicken; add, very slowly, two well- 
beaten eggs, and some finely-minced parsley. 
Butter a bake-dish, put in a thick layer of 
crumbs, pour in the chicken; cover again thickly 
with the crumbs, and bake covered for half an 
hour; then uncover and brown. 


CREAM RASPBERRY Pre.—Line a deep dish 
with nice paste; fill with raspberries well sweet- 
ened; cover with a crust, and butter both upper 
and lower edges to prevent adhesion. While it 
is baking, heat a small cup of rich milk to boil- 
ing, add a pinch of soda, and half a teaspoonful 
of cornstarch wet in cold milk; sweeten lightly, 
and cook two or three minutes. Remove from 
the fire, pour into a deep bowl, and stir in the 
frothed whites of two eggs. Whip toa cream. 
Let it get cold, and when you.take the pie from 
the oven, lift the crust and pour in this mixture. 
Lay on the top crust, and eat when cold. 


Rice Croquettes. 


Quick CAKE.—Four eggs, two cups of sugar, 
one cup of milk, three cups of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, and one teaspoonful 
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of soda; flavor with lemon. Put all together in 
a dish before beating, and let it stand in the tin 
after baking until ready for use. Bakeina quick 
oven. 


To Bom CABBAGE OR CAULIFLOWER.— 
Many people who are fond of these vegetables, 
deny themselves rather than have their houses 
perfumed in the disagreeable manner generally 
attendant upon its cooking. It may be boiled, 
however, without any perceptible odor, by ob- 
serving a few simple rules. The water in the 
vessel must be boiling very fast, galloping, in 
fact, when the cabbage goes in, and it must be 
placed on the hottest part of the fire. Put in a 
tablespoonful of salt, half a scant teaspoonful of 
baking soda, and a gill of milk. Cover the 
saucepan, and, as soon as the water gets boiling 
rapidly, push the cabbage down under the water; 
take off the cover, and leave it off during the 
entire time required for the cooking. Push the 
cabbage or cauliflower under the water from time 
to time, and remember that it must have plenty 
of water to float around in. Bycareful attention 
to these directions, you may cook either vegetable 
without offence to the most delicate olfactory 
nerves. 


Corn Breap.—One large cup of sour butter- 
milk, a heaping cup of Indian meal, a cup of 
sugar, two heaping tablespoonfuls of wheat 
flour, a tablespoonful of cream (or lard or butter 
the size of a hickory nut), a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a smal! teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved in 
water. Put in a greased tin, and steam one and 
one-half hours. 


A HInt FoR THE Sick-Room.—A very re- 
freshing and pretty little dish for an invalid is 
made as follows :— 

Soak a half-box of gelatine in half a pint of 
cold water for an hour. Add the juice of two 
good-sized lemons, three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar, and one and a half pints of boiling water; 
stir until dissolved (over the fire in a saucepan, if 
necessary, but it must not boil), strain and pour 
into molds. Reserve for your invalid dish a 
cupful of this, and while still warm, pour it into 
a small pie-dish wet with cold water, or a soup- 
plate will answer. Set away until half cold. 
Then divide an orange into small sections, or 
carpels, take out the seeds, and lay these over 
one-half of thedish. When thoroughly cold they 
will be embedded in the jelly. Cut this half into 
pie-shaped pieces, leaving one or more section of 
orange in each piece; cut up the rest of the jelly 
into small cubes, and pile on the top. This may 
be made with wine instead of lemons. 
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* CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ALASKA CURIOSITIES.—Among the objects 
composing a collection of Alaska curiosities gath- 
ered by a government official recently stationed 
at Sitka, is a canoe two feet long, with a hole in 
the centre of the top, a doll figure representing a 
native sitting in the opening with the customary 
suit made of the intestines of the bear, keeping 
all water from touching the body, the lower part 
of the body concealed within the boat. The 
natives, says the Cleveland Leader, go far out to 
sea in these frail boats, and seldom upset; but 
when they do, it is sure drowning. A charm— 
without which the native never goes to sea— 
was tied by a thong of sinews to the doll’s 
neck. It was a black stone, of a flattened, 
round shape, as hard as a flint. A full length 
coat—such as is used by these venturesome boat- 
men—made of the intestines of the bear, and an- 
other made of the intestines of the seal, are in 
the collection, and they are as fine and clean and 
beautiful as silk. 

There are small, light spears, four feet long, 
for killing seals; spears six and one-half feet 
_ long, very heavy, for killing the walrus; the 
former with ivory barb points. four inches long, 
the latter with iron points fifteen inches long, 
the points of each kind being attached tw thongs 
woven of intestine cord, one hundred feet long. 
When the animal is struck, the weapon detaches 
from the shaft of the spear, and the rope un- 
winds, still fastened to the shaft and the blade, 
and tells the hunter where the animal is by the 
shaft floating on the surface. There are power- 
ful bows, four and one-half feet long, made of 
native wood, strengthened by thongs of sinews 
running lengthwise of the bow, and furnished 
with wicked looking arrows two and one-half 
feet. long, with sharp, barbed points of ivory, 
and shafts of reed tufted with three hawk 
feathers. 

That the Esquimaux wash their faces, is shown 
by a strange kind of a towel in the collection. It 
is made of a tuft of native grasses, tied in a knot 
at one end by rawhide thongs, and is hung upon 
the side of the huts of the natives. The whole 
thing is about fifteen inches long, and_looks as 
much like a whisk broom as anything. The 
grass is pliable and silky, but would hardly do as 
a towel in the coal dust of a city like Cleveland. 

The skill with which the natives work in 
ivory is remarkable; the queer little ivory dolls 
are veritable Esquimaux. The watch chains, 
made of one piece of ivory, of various patterns, 
are remarkable specimens of work. The socks 
made of grass, also, would be a blessing to a man 
with corns. The grass is also utilized to make 
vessels for boiling food, which are air-tight, and 
can be placed on the hot stove over a fire when 


filled with water, and neither leak nor burn. 

The Esquimaux babies seem to be like their 
southern contemporaries, for they have funny 
little dolls, abont a foot long, dressed in fur caps 
and fur suits, with nut-brown faces, looking odd 
and awkward enough—of which there are a vari- 
ety in the collection. A belt was also seen, 
ornamented with double rows of reindeer teeth, 
very valuable to the natives, and the teeth are 
the complete upper sets of fourteen hundred 
reindeer. 


STORIES ABOUT MoNKEYs.— An English 
traveler in India tells some amusing monkey 
stories in a letter to the London Field:— 

‘*T remember once,”’ he says, ‘‘ comtng across 
a Hindu who was piously scattering corn for the 
monkeys, about a hundred of which were gath- 
ered round him, snatching up the grain with 
greedy hands, and cuffing soundly any monkey 
that poached on his neighbor’s share. Swarms 
of other monkeys were sitting on the trees and 
banks close by, with faces of rueful resignation, 
looking wistfully at the feast before them; but 
the man explained to us that they belonged to a 
different caste, and would be half killed if they 
attempted to join the party. One huge fellow, 
we noticed particularly, who sat as near as he 
dared and looked on, but did not try to pick up 
so much as an outlying grain, although we were 
told he was ‘a noted wrestler.’ 

‘‘In certain camping grounds the monkeys 
were perfect pests, frequently stealing the ser- 
vants’ dinners, and even snatching food out of 
their hands, or carrying off their copper cooking 
pots, rushing up a tree with them, and throwing 
them down after eating the contents. The 
servants would often come and complain of their 
misdoings, but redress there was none. .Wide as 
an Indian civilian’s jurisdiction is, it does not 
extend over the monkey world. 

‘The natives have an ingenious way of catch- 
ing monkeys, so simple that it may with truth 
be said that the monkey catches himself. A 
narrow-mouthed jar is filled with corn, and acci- 
dentally, of course, left on the ground. The 
ever-watchful monkeys quickly take note of this, 
and, no sooner is the owner of the jar out of 
sight, than they steal up to inspect and discuss 
their windfall. Having satisfied themselves that 
it is no trap, one of them thrusts in his arm and 
snatches a handful of corn. He then finds that 
the mouth of the jar is too narrow to let him 
withdraw his doubled fist, but he never thinks of 
dropping the corn, and out rushes the owner 
from behind a tree, and treacherously slips 4 
noose around the victim’s neck.” 
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AFTER DECAPITATION.—At a recent meeting 
of the Academy of Sciences, writes a Paris cor- 
respondent of Science, M. Hayem of the medical 
school read a paper on the phenomena noticed in 
the head of an animal after decapitation, with or 
without transfusion of fresh blood. As soon as 
the head is separated from the body, the eyes 
move convulsively, and a look of wonder and 
anxiety is noticeable on the face. The jaws sep- 
arate with force, and the tongue seems to be ina 
tetanic state. There appears to be some con- 
sciousness of what is going on, but this does not 
last more than three or four seconds. The eyes 
then shrink into the head, and some spasmodic 
efforts at breathing are made; the nostrils ex- 
pand, the mouth opens, the tongue is retracted 
toward the fauces. This respiratory effort is 
repeated three or four times, but the senses 
seem to be inactive, and the will is lost. These 
phenomena last one, or, at most, two minutes, 
and the head then becomes utterly inert. If 
preparations have previously been made so that 
the head, after separation, continues to receive a 
fresh supply of blood, the voluntary manifesta- 
tions persist as long as the blood supply is suffi- 
cient—that is, for half an hour or so. When a 
blood supply is furnished after the head has be- 
come entirely motionless, the phenomena are as 


follows: Some contractions, very weak and - 


feeble, take place, especially in the muscles of 
the lips; then some respiratory efforts; reflex 
actions of the eye, first weak, then well marked, 
but the eyelids remain drooping; the senses are 
quite asleep, and no will is manifested. Of 
course, the longer the period between decapita- 
tion and the restoration of blood supply, the 
longer the time before these phenomena are ap- 
parent. In conclusion, it may be assumed that 
decapitation does not produce instantaneous 
death. Conscious life and feeling continue for a 
few seconds. Whether or not pain is felt during 
this brief period cannot be ascertained; most 
likely not, owing to the rapid death of nervous 
elements, with which alone sensation is con- 
cerned. 


FLOWERS OF THE SEA.—A live sea flower, 
named the opelet, which looks a good deal like 
the China aster, is found blooming in the ocean. 
Its petals are light green, glossy as silk, and each 
one is tipped with rose color. These petals grow 
long, and wave to and fro in the water, and are 
80 beautiful to look at that no one would think 
they were only fishing for something to eat. But 
they are. They have plenty of work to do, too, 
to provide food enough to fill the large mouth of 
this pretty sea flower. Little: fish, which are 
pleased with the bright colors of these waving, 
silky petals, swim around and look at them. 
Soon one swims nearer and touches the rosy tips, 
when a sharp pain goes through it, and in a few 
minutes it turns over and dies. It has been 


poisoned. Then these silky arms take up the 
little dead fish, and put it into the greedy mouth. 
The petals fall down again, and float about ready 
to catch another; and so the plant lives and 
blossoms, fed from the fish it catches so strangely. 


ARTIFICIAL Harr.—A person unacquainted 
with the hair business forms no idea of the hard 
work poor girls do in these stores, and for very 
little pay, says the New York Sun. The class of 
workers are what is known to the business as 
weavers and ventilators.’’ Weavers are em- 
ployed to straighten out hair and form it into 
switches. “These girls earn from four to eight 
dollars per week. ‘‘ Ventilators’? make a fine 
net-work of hair, upon which they work in 
bangs, wigs, and front pieces, receiving the same 
pay as the weavers. The hair used for making 
switches, bangs, etc., is principally sent from 
Bremen. Over there people have their hair cut 
every few months, and get good prices for it. 
This, with what is taken from dead people, is 
almost sufficient to supply the American market. 
Some dealers use yak, or goat’s hair, with the 
real hair, but it is not durable. It is soft and 
fragile, and is used mostly in making wigs for 
masquerades. 

This business of hair making is a fearful strain 
upon the eyes, and for this reason, together with 
the small pay which it brings, very few girls 
learn the trade. 

All hair stores in the city are supplied with 
wigs of every color of hair for private theatricals 
and masquerades. These they rent for one dollar 
per night. Strange as it may seem, false hair 
does not only extend to bangs and switches, but 
eyebrows as well. It has come to pass, now, that 
a@ person cannot tell whether a man or woman 
wears his or her own eyebrows or not. There are 
several people in this city who have undergone 
the painful operation of having eyebrows cro- 
cheted to the skin. The skin is raised, hair is 
inserted, and when the required thickness is 
reached, the skin is let loose and allowed to 
grow together again, holding the hair fast in 
place, and having a natural look. The pain, 
however, seems to be nothing compared to the 
mortification of going through the world eye- 
browless. 


SLEEPLESSNESS.—Daily worries, as they are 
fruitful causes of sleeplessness, should, as far as 
possible, be controlled, if sleep is to be more than 
a dreamy drowsiness. Some men can throw off 
anxiety for a time when they go to rest; others, 
less gifted with self-control, ponder their troubles 
in their beds. The advantage of the former in 
every way is, of course, apparent. It was a pru- 
dent resolution which led the philosopher, Kant, 
to spend a quarter of an hour before he retired 
each night, in abstracting his mind from its pre- 
occupations. 
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RUTHVEN’S 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to May Puzzles. 
79.—Daffodil, Marigold. 
80.—Territorial. 81.—Territorially. 
82.—Therewithal. 83.—Thorough. 
84.—Ignoramus.  85.—Illuminations. 
86.—Thunderstorm. 
8&.—A baSheD 
SY CoPsE 
TE TA? 
ERS R 
AN ERE 
NS ShoeS 
ShoWerS 
89.—Shamed be the hands that idly fold. 
90.—Reverting, ring. 91.—Prostate, prate. 
92.—Alegge, age. 93.—Beaufet, beet. 
94.—Calamar, car. 95.—Damassin, din. 
96.—Safflower, Safer. 


1.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In suggestion, not in hint; 
In peppergrass, not in mint; 
In clarionet, not in flute; 
In noisily, not in mute; 
In solferino, not in blue; 
In treacherous, not in true; 
In multitude, not in host; 
In situation, not in post; 
WHOLE is a leguminous fodder plant. 
ADELAIDE. 


2.—A Rhomboid. 

Across.—1 A masculine name. 2 Famed. 3 
A cloth for wiping the face and hands. 4 A 
fruit. 5 A railway station. 

Down.—1 A consonant. 
tion. 4 A small particle. 
needle. 6 to blot out. 
negative answer. 


2 Within. 3 A por- 
5 Worked with the 
7 Tocutaway. 8A 
9 A consonant. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


3.—A Square. 
1 Close embraces. 2A lasso. 3 The glume. 
4 A female relation. 5 Evident. 6 Moves. 


Ka Q. Laror. 


Decapitations. 

4.—Behead pertaining to touch, and leave cer- 
tain. 

5.—To quarrel, and leave to fish. 

6.—The white of an egg, and leave the couch 
-of a wild beast. 

7.—A sea-bird, and leave part of an animal. 

8.—An ulcer of a bone, and leave one of the 
signs of the zodiac. 


PUZZLE PAGE. 


9.—A fable, and leave fit for plowing. 
F. 8. F. 


10.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of five letters. ) 

1 Any place of public contest. 2 Confined to 
a definite district. 3 A strong pulsation. 4. A 
governing principle. 5 A large recessed window. 
6 Acourse. 7 The first month of the Jewish 
sacred year. Primals.—A musical instrument. 
Finals.—A fish of the trout species. 

VERBENA. 


11.—Combined Diamonds and Squares. 
(A seven-letter and a five-letter diamond; a five- 
letter and a three-letter square. ) 
1A letter from Portland. 2 Amazed. 3A 
handle. 4 Marauders. 5 A spire. 6 A kind 
of heavy silk. 7 A letter from Boston. 
MAUDE. 


12.—A Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 11 letters, is a person 
of very small size. The 11, 10, 5, 3, is a metal 
pin. The 9is a pronoun. The 6, 7, 4,1, isa 
contest. The 2, 8, is a pronoun. 

Cora A. L. 


13.—A Charade. 
The first women don with care, 
And pretty school-girls often wear; 
I am sure that the human race 
Can do my second with natural grace; 
The WHOLE is an imposition of man; 
Now guess this puzzle if you can. 

SELIM. 


Drop Letter Proverbs. 
14.—1-i-b-t-e-t-d-w-]-t-a-t-s-y-e-]. 
15.—T-a-w-i-h-s-e-l-0-e-s-w-c-d-n- 

ANN ELIZA. 
Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before July 10, we offer 
a book of beautiful poems; and for the next best 
list, a novel by a popular author. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the March puzzles were received 
from Willie L., Katie Smith, Ida May, Cora A. L., 
Vinnie, Bert Rand, Jack, Birdie Browne, J. D. 
L., Teddy, I. O. T., Eulalie, Ann Eliza, Bridget 
McQ., Dull Dick, Birdie Lane, Black Hawk, 
Peggie, Tellie Phone, A. Mary Khan, Vixen and 
Nicholas. 

Prize-Winners. 

Cora A. L., Salem, Mass., for the largest list 
of correct answers; Teddy, New Haven, Conn., 
for the next best list. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


GATHERED EPITAPHS. 


Here lies our joy and hope, 
Little Willie Zellars, 

He climbed the heavenly stairs, 
By falling down the cellar’s. 


Sleep, love, at rest from storm and strife, 
Your face no more I see; 

I could not mourn a second wife, 
As now I mourn for thee. 


A loving father, a husband dear, 
In peace is sweetly sleeping here; 
He leaves a mourning family 
And an insurance policy. 


Beneath this stone lies Mike O’Farrel, 
He blew into a shotgun barrel, 

When on a sudden it exploded— 

He did not know that it was loaded, 
And he went off with it. 


Dearest Susan, thou hast left me, 
Though you went off in a fit; 
You are now among the angels, 


And ’tis sweet to think of it. 


Here lies a man of great renown, 
The greatest liar in the town; 

To fish he greatly was inclined, 
And had a most. expansive mind. 


Cucumbers three did not agree 
With little Johnny Hickle, 

They filled him up with aches and pains, 
And got him in this pickle. 


My dear, fond wife, sleep on, 
I would not call thee back ; 

I miss thee since thou’rt gone— 
Indeed this is a fact. 


Beneath this slab lies Miser Strong, 
Not very much he took along; 

But then we’re sure that Uncle Jake 
Took just as much as one could take. 


Under this monument behold 

A man whose heart was set on gold! 
To grind the poor he always tried, 
And from a stroke of conscience died! 


Maria Ann recently determined to go to a 
picnic. 

Maria Ann is my wife—unfortunately. She 
had planned to go it alone, so far as I was con- 
cerned, on that picnic excursion, but when I 
heard about it I determined to assist. She pre- 
tended she was very glad; but I don’t believe she 
was. 

‘It will do you good to get away from your 
work a day, poor fellow,” she said; “‘and we 


shall so much enjoy a cool morning ride on the 
cars, and dinner in the woods.”’ 

On the morning of that memorable day, Maria 
Ann got up at five o’clock. About three minutes 
later she disturbed my slumbers, and told me to 
come on to breakfast. I told her I wasn’t hun- 
gry, but it didn’t make a bit of difference; I had 
to get up. Thesun wasup. I had no idea the 
sun began business so early in the morning, but 
there he was. 

‘* Now,” said Maria Ann, “‘ we must fly around, 
for the cars start at half-past six. Eat all the 
breakfast you can, for you won’t get anything 
more before noon.”’ 

I could not eat anything at that time in the 
morning, and it was as well I could not, for I had 
all I could do. There was ice to be pounded to 
go around the pail of ice-cream, and the sand- 
wiches to be cut, and I thought I never should 
get the legs of the chickens fixed so that I could 
put the cover on the big basket. Maria Ann flew 
around and piled up groceries for me to pack, 
and was giving directions to the girl about taking 
care of the house, and putting on her new dress 
all at once. There is a great deal of energy in 
that woman—perhaps a trifle too much. 

At twenty minutes past six I stood on the 
front steps with a basket on one arm and Maria 
Ann’s waterproof on the other, and a pail in 
each hand, and a bottle of vinegar in my coat- 
skirt pocket. There was a camp-chair hung on 
somewhere, too, but I forget just how. 

*‘Now,”’ said Maria Ann, ‘“‘we must run, or 
we shall not catch the cars.’’ 

‘* Maria,”’ said I, ‘‘ that is a reasonable idea. 
How do you suppose I can run with all this 
freight ?”’ 

‘You must, you brute. You always try to 
teaze me. If you don’t want a scene on the 
street, you will start, too.’’ 

So I ran. 

I had one comfort, at least. Maria Ann fell 
down and broke her parasol. She called me a 
brute again because I laughed. Maria drove me 
all the way to the depot at a brisk trot, and we 
got on the cars; but neither of us could get a 
seat, and I could not find any place where I 
could set the things down, so I stood there and 
held them. 

** Maria,” I said, in winning accents, “ how is 
this for a cool morning ride ?”’ 

Said she, ‘‘ You are a brute, Jenkins.’’ 

Said I, ‘‘ My love, you have made that remark 
before.”’ 

I kept my courage up, yet I knew there would 
be an hour of wrath when we got home. While 
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we were getting out of the cars the bottle in my 
pocket got broke, and, consequently, I had one 
boot full of vinegar allday. That kept me pretty 
quiet, and Maria Ann ran off with a big music- 
teacher, and lost her fan, and got her feet wet, 
and tore her dress, and enjoyed herself much 
after the fashion of picnic-goers. I thought it 
never would come dinner time, and Maria called 
me a pig, because I wanted to open our basket 
before the rest of the baskets were opened. 

At last dinner time came—the “‘ nice dinner in 
the woods,’’ you know. Over three thousand 
little red ants had got into our dinner, and they 
were worse to pick out than fish-bones. The ice- 
cream had melted, and there was no vinegar for 
the cold meat except what was in my boot, and, 
of course, it was of no immediate use. The 
music teacher spilled a cup of hot coffee on 
Maria’s head, and pulled all the frizzles out try- 
ing to wipe off the coffee with his handkerchief. 
Then I sat on a piece of raspberry pie, and 
spoiled my white pants, and concluded I didn’t 
want anything more. I had to stand up against 
a tree the rest of the afternoon. The day afford- 
ed considerable variety compared to everyday 
life, but there were so many little drawbacks 
that I did not enjoy it so much as I might have 
done. 


During a class meeting held several years since 
by the Methodist brethren of a Southern village, 
Brother Jones went among the colored portion of 
the congregation. Finding there an old man no- 
torious for his endeavor to serve God on the 
Sabbath and Satan the rest of the week, he 
said :— 

‘* Well, Brother Dick, I’m glad tosee you here. 
Haven’t stolen any turkeys since I saw you last, 
Brother Dick ?”’ 

‘*No, no, Brudder Jones; no turkeys.’’ 

‘*Nor any chickens, Brother Dick ?”’ 

‘*No, no, Brudder Jones; no chickens.’’ 

‘Thank the Lord, Brother Dick! That’s do- 
ing well, my brother!’’ said Brother Jones, 
leaving Brother Dick, who immediately relieved 
his overburdened conscience by saying to a near 
neighbor, with an immense sigh of relief :— 

‘* Ef he’d said ducks, he’d a had me!”’ 


Take the simple scene of two married women 
taking leave of each other at the gate on-a mild 
evening, and describe it truthfully, and it will be 
humor. To illustrate, two women shake hands 
and kiss each other over the gate, and then com- 
mences the conversation :— 

Good-by. ” 

**Good-by. Come down and see us soon.” 

“T will. Good-by.’’ 

““Good-by. Don’t forget to come soon.”’ 

“No, I won’t. Don’t you forget to come up.”’ 

*T won’t. Be sure and bring Sarah Jane with 
you next time.” 


“Twill. I’d have brought her this time, but 
she wasn’t very well. She wanted to come aw- 
fully.”’ 

** Did she, now? That was too bad. Be sure 
and bring her next time.”’ 

**T will. And you be sure and bring baby.” 

‘Twill. I forgot to tell you that he’s cut an- 
other tooth.”’ 

“You don’t say so! How many has he 
now ?”’ 

“Five. It makes him awfully cross.” 

**T dare say it does this hot weather.” 

‘*Well, good-by. Don’t forget to come down.” 

““No, I won’t. Don’t you forget to come up. 
Good-by.”’ 

**Good-by.”” (Louder. ) 

**Good-by.”’ (Very loud.) 

The above simple dialogue is pure humor. 


“Say, you are a fortune-teller, ain’t you?” 
bluntly inquired a gentleman, the other day, as 
he entered the rooms occupied by a woman who 
had a sign on the door reading ‘‘ Clairvoyant.” 

**T read the past and future, and give advicein 
business troubles; charges to gentlemen, one dol- 
lar,’’ was the reply. 

‘*That’s all right. The charges are reasonable 
enough,” he continued, quickly; ‘‘it’s not my 
own fortune I want told, but my wife’s. She'll 
be down this afternoon, and I want to pay you 
something in advance,’’ and he laid a five-dollar 
bill on the table, and, after giving an accurate 
description of his better-half, continued: “It 
would be unhealthy for my wife to go to the sea- 
shore this summer; the fates decree that she 
would be drowned while bathing. She’s un- 
doubtedly going to have a large fortune left her 
in a few years, and, therefore, she ought to be 
prudent and economical now, so she will be ina 
better position to lord it over me when she han- 
dles the cash. I think it would improve her 
complexion to do her own work, ete. You un- 
derstand, don’t you? Do your work well, and 
you will hear from me again,’’ and he left as 
abruptly as he came. 


The Biddeford Sentinel tells the following 
legend of Kittery Point. Thirty-eight years ago 
a young lady of that region answered the plead- 
ings of her adoring Adolphus by placing an 
acorn in his hand and vowing to marry him when 
it should have become a tree fourteen inches and 
a half in diameter. The other day the hopeful 
swain visited the spot with his measuring line, to 
find that unromantic vandals who were building 
a railroad bridge, had taken his tree for a pile, 
and thus stopped its growth within just half an 
inch of the required measurement. True love 
can find a way out of almost any difficulty, how- 
ever, and the couple decided that the tree had 
nothing to do with the case, after all; and, after 
a visit to the minister, announced that they 
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thought the bridge was a much-needed im- 
provement. 


Texas has been popularly supposed to bear the 
palm for sententiousness since the episode of the 
householder who, upon observing a burglar 
climbing into his window at night, drew a revol- 
ver and simply remarked, ‘‘Git!”? Whereupon 
the other replied, ‘You bet!”’ and dropped to 
the ground. Now, however, Minnesota may 
make pretentions. During a thunder-storm at 
Lake Minnetonka, a few days ago, the lightning 
struck a tree near the Lake Park Hotel, shiver- 
ing it to splinters. One of the guests of the 
house, who was standing near by, was thrown 
flaton his back. A hotel clerk rushed to his 
assistance, and dragged him, apparently more 
dead than alive, into the hotel-office. When the 
crowd that gathered around was momentarily 
expecting to see” the lightning-stricken guest 
yield up the ghost, he opened his eyes, raised 
himself on his elbow, and remarked :— 

“ Gentlemen, a little of that fills me up.”’ 


An amusing story comes to us from the far 
West, writes Eugene Field in the Chicago News. 
For a long time an outlaw, named Roach the 
Terror, had been the scourge of the mountain 
districts of Idaho, and last month he waylaid and 
proceeded to rob one Bivens, a wealthy gentle- 
man who was traveling through the territory on 
mining business. While the two were thus em- 
ployed—the one in robbing and the other in be- 
ing robbed—they suddenly became aware of the 
approach of a mountain lion, one of those 
stealthy, cruel monsters that inhabit and lay 
waste the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountain 
region. Roach immediately dropped his booty, 
and shinned up a tree as nimbly as ever he 
could. As for the other man, he didn’t stop to 
pick up his property—he followed Roach up the 
tree with alacrity. The fierce lion, flaunting its 
tail savagely, licking its hideous fangs, and roll- 
ing its glassy eyeballs suggestively, looked up at 
the two men in the tree, and prepared to join 
them. 

“Have you a pistol ?’? asked Roach. 

“No,” said Bivens, the traveler, ‘‘ but in my 
belt I carry a knife fourteen inches long.”’ 

“Then,”’ suggested the Terror, ‘‘ suppose you 
stick the knife into that varmint when he reaches 
out for us.’’ 

“Yes, but if I leave the knife in the lion,” 
said Bivens, ‘‘and if he falls with it, what pro- 
tection have I against you? No, I’ll keep the 
knife, and let you shoot the critter with that 
pistol.” 

“Yes, but supposing I do shoot him,’ said 
Roach, ‘‘ what protection have I against your 
knife when my pistol is empty ?”’ , 

Meanwhile the lion was coming up the tree 
with alarming rapidity. He seemed to grow 


three feet every way as he advanced foot by 
foot. 

** Unless we can come to a compromise,”’ said 
Roach, ‘‘the varmint will eat us both. Let’s 
agree to this: You stab him and I’ll shoot him; 
at any rate either we folks or that critter has got 
to die!”’ 

“ That’s so,”’ said Bivens, ‘‘and I’ll accept the 
compromise.”’ 

So, when the lion got within range, Roach 
blazed away at it, and Bivens reached down and 
drove his knife clean up to the hilt in the mon- 
ster’s breast. The lion fell to the ground with a 
bullet hole in his head, and eleven inches of 
steel in his lungs. Then Roach and Bivens de- 
scended from the tree. They had escaped so 
narrowly that they could not be other than 
friends. Each was indebted to the other for his 
life. They resolved not to separate, and now 
they are engaged in the bandit business together 
in the Idaho fastuesses. 


A countryman walked into the office of a 
lawyer the other day, and began his applica- 
tion :— 

‘* Sir, I have come to get your advice in a case 
that is giving me some trouble.”’ 

‘* Well, what’s the matter ?”’ 

‘* Suppose, now,”’ said the client, “that a man 
had a spring of water on his land, and his neigh- 
bor living below should build a dam across the 
creek, and it was to back the water up into the 
other man’s spring, what ought to be done ?”’ 

‘Sue him, sir! Sue him, by all means!’ said 
the lawyer, who always became excited in propor- 
tion to the aggravation of his clients. ‘“‘ You 
can recover heavy damages, sir, and the law will 
make him pay well for it. Just give me the 
case, and I’ll bring the money from him.”’ 

‘But stop!”’ eried the terrified applicant for 
legal advice; ‘‘it’s I that have built the dam, and 
it’s neighbor Jones that owns the spring, and he 
threatens to sue me.’’ 

The keen lawyer hesitated a moment before he 
tacked his ship and went on. 

“‘Ah! well, sir, you say you built a dam across 
that creek. What sort of a dam was it, sir?” 

“Tt was a mill-dam.”’ 

‘A mill-dam for grinding grain, was it ?”’ 

**Yes; it was just that.”’ 

** And it is a good neighboring mill, is it ?”’ 

** So it is, sir; and you may well say so.”’ 

‘* And all your neighbors bring their grain to 
be ground, do they ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; all but Jones.’’ 

‘* Then it is a great public convenience, is it 
not ?” 

“*To be sure it is. 
but for that. 

“And now,”’ said the old lawyer, ‘‘ you tell me 
that man Jones is complaining just because the 
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- water from the dam happens to put back into his 
little spring, and he is now threatening to sue 
you. Well, all I have to say is, let him sue, and 
he’ll rue the day, as sure as my name is B——.”’ 


A gentleman recently bought a plaster cast of 
the Venus of Milo, and, having paid for it, de- 
sired that it might be forwarded to his address 
The following day, having to leave home early, 
he said to his servant :— 

** John, in the course of the day a statue that 
I have bought will bedelivered here. Place it in 
the drawing-room.”’ 

On his return, in the evening, he inquired 
whether the statue had arrived. 

“Yes, sir, replied John; ‘‘they brought a 


great figure in plaster, but I would not take it.” 
** And why ?”’ 
“Good gracious, sir! it had two.broken arms; 
and I knew you would have said I had broken 
them.”’ 


A tired youngster of Portland, Me., who was 
sleepily saying his prayers the other evening, 
mixed his devotional and school exercises after 
this queer fashion :— 

‘** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should—chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 
Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections by.” 


HISTORICAL PICTURES FOR JULY FOURTH. 


tnam escaping from the British 
Dragoons.”’ 


| 
\ 
“Declaration of Independence.” “Battle of Bunker Hill.” 
2 | 
“ | ‘* Surrender of Cornwallis.” 


BALIOU'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


4 The Blood Boils 


With patriotic heat on the “Glorious 
Fourth.” The result of such intense 
fervor is sometimes alarming. Fiery 
eruptions break out on the face and 
other parts of the body —a sure indica- 
tion of impure blood, and that 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


=< <F~)___ is needed to give inde- 


“For a long time I 
suffered from an erup- 
tion which covered 
my body. I obtained 
the best medical ad- 
vice in our city, with- 
out relief. Indeed, 
my disease grew 
worse, in spite of 
what physicians could 
do for me. I was 
finally persuaded to 
try <Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, by the use of 
which I am complete- 

j ly cured."—J. H. 
Copyright. ‘ Hay, Reading, Pa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


No Toilet is Complete 


Without a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Remember this, when 
packing your trunks for the long vacation. “I have used 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a number of years, and it has always 
given satisfaction. It is an excellent dressing, prevents the 
hair from turning gray, insures its vigorous growth, and keeps 
the scalp white and clean.”— Mary A. Jackson, Salem, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Perfumery. 
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The only brand of Laun- 
dry Soap awarded a first 
class medal at the New 
Orleans Exposition. Guar- 
anteed absolutely pure, 
andforgeneral household 
purposes is the very best 
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“Grass widow” is a misleading term. 
Such widows are never green. — Lowell 
Courier. 


There is no doubt that summer is here in 
earnest. The sea serpent has begun to show 
up.—Boston Post. 


Almost time to hunt up your bathing suit, 
and have it stretched on a glove stretcher.— 
Lowell Citizen. 


The most remarkable case of impartiality 
on record is that of a Florida mother who 
named one of her sons Jefferson Davis, and 
the other Abraham Lincoln.—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


A woman called at a doctor’s office a few 
days ago, and, discoursing about her ail- 
ments, said: ‘*I think I’d be all right if I 
took an epidemic.’’—Rochester Post-Express. 


An article entitled “How to Acquire 
Beauty,” is going the rounds. The best 
way to acquire beauty, if you are single, is to 
marry her if she is silly enough to have you. 
— Philadelphia Call. 


A poet sings: ‘*My soul is sad. The 
poem of twilight fills my weary heart.” 
Why in thunder doesn’t he brace up, and go 
and hang on the front gate with his girl, like 
the rest of the boys?—Burlington Free 
Press, 

Mrs. Simmons, a young widow of Cana- 
waugus, N. Y., while standing by a window 
with a steel fork in her hand, was rendered 
unconscious by astroke of lightning. Young 
widows are attractive enough, without using 
a steel fork to enhance their magnetic quali- 
ties.— Norristown Herald. 


The cashier of a Chinese bank tried to 
leave with the funds for Japan or some place 
onthe American plan the other day, but it is 
not believed that the custom will become 
popular. The government walled up the 


cashier in a cell to starve to death, and . 


chopped the heads off all his family. And 
next fall they are going to decapitate every- 
body in the empire bearing his name.—Da- 
kota Bell. 


_ A little boy is reading a newspaper. Look- 
ing up, he says:— 

“Aldermen are called city fathers, ain’t 
they, pa?” 

“Yes, my son.” 


‘* Well, what’s the difference between 
them and other fathers ?” 

“The difference is very similar. As a 
general thing, the sons run in debt and their 
fathers have to pay; but the city fathers 
contract debts and their sons, even their 
grandsons have to pay. That’s the differ- 
ence, my 


An insurance man happened into the 
house of a newly-married couple at Flint 
Village, and, during the conversation, urged 
the husband to take out a policy. But when 
he heard the fresh and fair young wife say 
to her husband, ‘‘ Yes, do so, Charley, and 
I'll bake you some nice biscuits for your 
supper,’’ he closed his book and fled. The 
risks were becoming hazardous.—Fall River 
Advance. 


It is singular, the queer appreciation of 
dramatic situations that some people have. 
Here are a couple of incidents connected 
with the performance of ‘* Romeo and Juli- 
et’’ by the Mather company, in this city a 
short time since: Two ladies passing out 
after the play had ended, were discussing 
the merits of the acting, and so forth, when 
one of them said, ‘‘I think it would have 
been better to have let ’em married. The 
play wouldn’t end so gloomy.” Still another 
woman remarked that it was “‘ a pity Shakes- 
peare didn’t have those two families recon- 
ciled. There was such a good chance.”— 
Hartford Post. 


A bereaved husband was told by a friend 
that his sympathies were taxed to the utmost 
by the overwhelming sorrow he had mani- 
fested during the funeral services at the 
house. The afflicted man inquired:— 

** Did you go to the cemetery ?” 

Being told no, he added:— 

‘‘Ah! the house was nothing. You ought 
to have seen me at the cemetery! ’’—Eza- 
change. 


She (at the base ball grounds)—‘* What a 
fine, stalwart set of men theyare? No won- 
der we take so much local pride in them! 
Are they all New Yorkers, George?” 

He—** Well—er—no, not all. Some are 
from [reland, several from Germany, New 
Jersey, and other foreign lands, and the rest 
from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and, I think, 
the Pacific coast.”’—Puck. 
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A colored preacher was talking of prayer, 
and said: ‘*‘ Now, bredren, when you prays, 
don’t pray so"much in a gineral way; pray 
more perticler. And when I says ‘ more 
perticler,’ do you know what I means? Let 
me tell yer. If I prays de Lord to gib me a 
turkey, dat ain’t northin’, Iain’t agoin’ to 
git dat turkey! But when I prays de Lerd 
to gib me one o’ Massa John’s turkeys, I 
knows I’se gwine to git dat turkey ’fore Sat’- 
d’y night! Transcript. 

‘*My dear,’”’ he said, as he prepared to 
leave home after supper, “‘the market has 
been feverish all day.”’ 

see.” 

‘“* If wheat should go up a cent or two this 
evening, I might not be home until late.” 

Exactly.” 

*¢ And, in case wheat goes down, don’t ex- 
pect to see me before midnight.” 

‘“T see. Well, dear, you keep your eye on 
wheat, and stay as long as you care to, for I 
have asked Col. Haskins over to play whist 
this evening, and he’ll be sure to stay until 
midnight.” 

Wheat stood still, and the husband was 
back before nine o’clock.— Exchange. 


An English writer says that “‘ falling in 
love is nothing more than the latest, highest, 
and most involved exemplification, in the 
human race, of that almost universal selec- 
tive process which Mr. Darwin has enabled 
us to recognize throughout the whole long 
series of the animal kingdom.’’ We have 
noticed that. It also, we’ve been told, 
causes a young man to experience a sort of 
‘¢ goneness,’’ and weakens his appetite for 
solid victuals, if the party of the second part 
doesn’t reciprocate.—Norristown Herald. 


*¢ And do you love me so devotedly, dear,” 
he said, ‘‘ that you will give up home and 
friends, and all that makes your young life 
bright and happy to become my wife and go 
with me to the uttermost ends of the world 
if necessary ? ”’ 

‘Yes, George,’? she whispered, softly, 
‘* when Iam your wife your thoughts shall 
be my thoughts, your hopes my hopes, your 
religion my religion; and, if you want me to 
go to the uttermost ends of the world with 
you, I will go, ah, so gladly, George. I do 
so love to travel.””"—New York Sun. 

‘¢ My dear,’’ said a young Chicago wife to 
her husband, after they had returned from 
the wedding tour and settled down to house- 
keeping, ‘‘ in looking over this box of books, 


I find your father’s old family Bible, and 
here is an entry under the head of ‘ births, 
which says, ‘ Albert W., born May 3, 1840,’ 
Didn’t you tell me you were thirty-seven 
years old ?”’ 

replied Albert, pleasantly, that’s 
a copy of the old version. It’s full of mis- 
takes. In my office down town I have a 
family Bible of the new revision. I’ll bring 
it home this evening.”’ 

Albert’s new family Bible was found to 
contain a different version of his’ birthday, 
and the slight cloud that had hovered over 
his household was dispelled.—Exchange. 


Rev. Whangdoodle Baxter recently met 
one of the male members of his flock, and at 
once addressed him:— 

“Why, Mose,” he said, how stout yuse 
gittin’; yuse gittin’ mighty fat an’ corpulent 
in mighty fine order, I tells yer; dar’s nuffin 
lean about you, fizzically, but spiritually yuse 
thinner dan a rail. You don’t lean on de 
Lord enuff.” 

‘¢ T kin ’splain all dat ar,’’ said Mose. 

‘* How does yer ’splain it, Mose?” 

‘¢] did lean on de Lord, an’ ebbery Sun- 
day I listened to yer preachin’, an’ I got as 
poah as Job’s turkey.”’ 

‘*¢ But how does yer ’splain it? How does 
yer count for de transformation ? ”’ 

‘Why, doan’ yer see? You furnishes de 
‘ligion, an’ I my own fattenin’.’”’—Tezs 
Siftings. 


‘* My dear,” said a Congressman to his 


daughter, at breakfast, “‘ wasn’t young 
Mr. Brown here last night until twelve 
o’clock ? ”’ 

“Yes, papa,’’ she replied, with a pretty 
little blush. 

‘“‘ Well, my dear, you should not permit it. 
It has been that way for several nights, 
hasn’t 

Yes, papa.”’ 

‘Then why do you do it?” 

‘¢ Because, papa, I expect to go away next 
week, and I am rushing the business so that 
there will not have to be an extra session.” 
—Exchange. 


It may be pardonable in a man who has 
enjoyed a really good dinner to desire to g° 
down into the kitchen and kiss the pretty 
cookmaid, but he’d better not say so if his 
wife is around. There are limits to the ap- 
preciation which she permits to be shown t0 
the servants she has chosen.—Fall River 
Advance. 
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